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EDITORS' PREFACE 

OuK aims in this Edition of the poetry of 
Burns were outlined in the Preface to our 
First Volume. Now that our work is done, it 
may be meet to touch on them with a certain 
particularity. 

(1.) One, the first, was a classic text ; and 
this was only to be achieved by exhaustively 
collatiDg all the available versions, whether 
printed or holograph. After careful inquiry 
and research access was got to such a mass of 
Mss., including many not hitherto utilised, that 
this Centenary Edition may fairly claim to be 
regarded as a complete lexicon of the text of 
Bums'^s verse. Not only, in effect, is that text 
established and authenticated, but also a list 
is given of all important variations, with the 
authority for each. A mere rag-bag of anony- 
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mou8 and second-hand differences is a plain 
incitement to bewilderment and error. But an 
ordered and authenticated raster supplies the 
sole means of testing the selected text, at the 
same time that it is of no small value as a guide 
to the Poef s methods. 

(2.) For the exact and adequate understand- 
ing of the Bard we thought it right to give 
the history, so far as known, and the local 
setting of his every several piece, together with 
an explanation of his chief allusions— many 
among them of the most fleeting kind. In this 
connexion we hazarded the remark that Bums 
was ^ what is called a local poet,^ and that, to 
make sure of his being comprehended and 
appreciated, Hhe safer as weU as the more 
serviceable course^ was rather ^ to err on the 
score of too much commentary than on that of 
not enough.'' The mere suggestion that \he 
singer of Montgomerie'^s Peggy and the ' proper 
young belles "* of Mauchline, the satirist of Auld 
and Fisher and Russell, the diampion of Gravin 
Hamilton, the correspondent of Davie Sillar and 
Rankine and Lapraik — the Bums, in fiurt, whr 
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claimed with pride to be the peculiar Bard of 
Coila — was * local' in any sense whatever, has 
g;iven, it seems^ unpardonable offence — not, of 
course, to the intelligent Scot, but — to certain 
Scotsmen who, it would appear, are bent on 
m^ing Bums the pretext for and the buried 
treasure in a whole dust-yard, a sort of Harmony- 
Jail, of parochial ^ fittons, figments, and leasings." 
These have not scrupled, in accounting for our 
very necessary statement, to ascribe to us the 
most discreditable motives : so that we have even 
been accused of the deliberate design to bejape 
and belittle the Poet we were professing to 
illustrate. Again, one ^serious Bums student' 
has assured the world, or such of it as he 
could reach, that our ^ gibes against the Poet's 
parochialism^ have covered us with ^obloquy.** 
As matter of (act, no finer eulogy could be 
pawed on Bums, no nobler tribute paid his 
giffc, than is contained in the demonstration 
that, though ^ the satirist and singer of a parish,' 
he appeals to *a world-wide public': since he 
must of necessity command such an audience by 
virtue of intrfaisic splendour and innate magnifi- 
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oeoce and in despite of local and peculiar 
accidents. 

(8.) For the Southron reader, still more 
essential to the understanding of Bums was a 
full and sufficient glossary. Thia, for conveni- 
eocet is made marginal — as it were a running 
translation of the text ; but in the case of cer- 
tain words the explanation is rel^ated to the 
Notes. In this volume there is added a complete 
Glossarial Index, which, by means of quotations, 
will guide the reader, it is hoped, to an exacter 
appreciation of meanings and shades of meaning 
than the isolated exhibition of a marginal 
equivalent could do. For divers references to 
English Poets in the Glossarial Index we are 
indebted to Mr. W. J. Craig, Editor of The 
Oxford Shakespeare. 

(4.) We have done our utmost to define and 
determine the relations of Bums to the past: 
for the very sufficient reasons (a) that no great 
poet was ever more directly ' the product of 
immediate and remote forebears ' than Bums, or 
more entirely and conspicuously the product of 
a certain school, and (b) that in him the schocd 
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aforesaid culminated. Here, again, we have 
been credited with a desire to achieve the 
^depreciation^ of Bums, with an endeavour to 
lessen his position as ^ a great lyric poet," with 
the will to ^ change his place in the estimation 
of the world^ To all which it is enough to 
reply that the worst unfriends to Bums and 
Bums^s fame are those who would see the man 
other than he was and establish his reputation 
on a basis of falsehood. Facts, he said — 

^ Facts are chiels that winna din^ 
An' dauma be disputed ' ; 

and to qualify an honest attempt at the dis- 
covery and elucidation of facts as an insult to 
his memory is surely a culmination of burlesque 
in argument. A reputation falsely founded 
demoralises those who su^cept it for the living 
truth; for a man can never be rightly known 
nor properly imderstood till he is set in his 
true perspective, and the amount of his debt to 
his ancestors is more or less exactly estimated. 
In this thought we have spent our labour and 
our time. If we be mistaken, then so much 
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the worse for us. But, unless we be mistaken, 
thfn BO much the worse — not for Burns : whose 
qualities ese immortal : but — for thoee who insist 
im reading him for merits which he has not, 
■nd on reverencing him for virtues to which 
he laid no claim. 

W. E. H, 
T. F. H. 

LuKnoN, 201I1 J'lln 181)7. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SONGS 



A RUINED FARMER 



The sun he is sunk in the west. 
All creatures retired to rest. 
While here I sit, all sore beset 

With sorrow, grief, i 
And it "a O fickle Fortune, O 



md V 



The prosperous man is asleep. 

Nor hears how the whirlwinds sweep ; 

But Misery and I must watch 

The surly tempests blow : 
And it 's O fickle Fortune, O ! 



There lies the dear Partner of my breast. 
Her cares for a moment at rest ! 
Must I see thee, my youthful pride. 

Thus brought so very low ?~ 
And it's O fickle Fortiinp. O ! 



A ULINKl) FARMER 



IV 



There lie my sweet babies in her arms ; 
No anxious fear their little hearts alarms ; 
But for their sake my heart does ache. 

With many a bitter throe : 
And it 's O fickle Fortune, O ! 



I once was by Fortune carest, 
I once could relieve the distrest ; 
Now life's poor support, hardly eam'd. 

My fate will scarce bestow : 
And it 's O fickle Fortune, O ! 



VI 

No comfort, no comfort I have I 
How welcome to me were the grave ! 
But then my wife and children dear — 

O, whither would they go ! 
And it 's O fickle Fortune, O ! 

VII 

O, whither, O, whither shall I turn. 
All friendless, forsaken, forlorn ? 
For in this world Rest or Peace 

I never more shall know : 
And it *s O fickle Fortune, O ! 



THE LASS OF CESSNOCK BANKS 5 
MONTGOMERIE'S PEGGY 



Altho' my bed were in ;on mttir, 
Amang the heather, in my pUidie, 

Yet happy, happy would I be. 

Had I my dear Montgomerie's Peggy. 



When o'er the hill beat suriy storms, 
And winter nights were dark and rainy, 

I 'd seek some dell, and in my arms 
I 'd shelter dear Montgomerie's Peggy. 



Were I a Baron proud and high, 

And horse and servants waiting ready, 
Then a' 'twad gie o' joy to me — 'cwoiiii pvc 

The sharin 't with Montgomerie's Peggy- ihuiniii 



THE LASS OF CESSNOCK BANKS 



On Cessnock banks a lassie dwells. 
Could I describe her shape and mien 1 

Our lasses a' she far excels — 

An' she has twa sparkling, rogueisb eer 



^ Tin: lass of ckssnock hank 



II 



She *8 sweeter than the morning dawn^ 
When rising Phcebus first is seen, 

And dew-drops twinkle o'er the lawn — 
An' she has twa sparkling, rogueish een ! 



Ill 



She 's stately like yon youthful ash. 
That grows the cowslip braes between. 

And drinks the stream with vigour fresh — 
An' she has twa sparkling, rogueish een ! 



IV 



She's spotless like the flow' ring thorn 
With flow'rs so white and leaves so green. 

When purest in the dewy mom — 

An* she has twa sparkling, rogueish een ! 



Her looks are like the vernal May, 
When ev'ning Phoebus shines serene, 

While birds rejoice on every spray — 

An' she has twa sparkling, rogueish een ! 



VI 



Her hair is like the curling mist, 

That climbs the mountain-sides at e'en, 

WTien flow'r-reviving rains are past — 
An' she has twa sparkling, rogueish een ! 



THE LASS OF CESSNOCK BANKS 



VII 



Her forehead 's like the show'ry bow, 
When gleaming sunbeams intervene, 

And gild the distant mountain's brow — 
An' she has twa sparkling^ rogueish een ! 



VIII 



Her cheeks are like yon crimson gem, 
The pride of all the flowery scene. 

Just opening on its thorny stem — 

An' she has twa sparkling, rogueish een ! 



IX 



Her teeth are like the nightly snow, 
When pale the morning rises keen, 
While hid the murm'ring streamlets flow- 



An' she has twa sparkling, rogueish een ! 



Her lips are like yon cherries ripe. 
That sunny walls from Boreas screen : 

They tempt the taste and charm the sight— 
An' she has twa sparkling, rogueish een ! 



XI 



Her teeth are like a flock of sheep 
With fleeces newly washen clean. 

That slowly mount the rising steep — 
An' she has twa sparkling, rogueish ecu ! 
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MI 



Her breath is like the fragrant breeze^ 
That gently stirs the blossom'd bean^ 

When Phoebus sinks behind the seas — 
An' she has twa sparkling, rogoeish een ! 

XIII 

Her voice is like the ev'ning thrush. 
That sings on Cessnock banks unseen^ 

While his mate sits nestling in the bush — 
An' she has twa sparkling^ rogueish een ! 

XIV 

But it 's not her air^ her form, her face, 
Tho' matching Beauty's fabled Queen : 

'Tis the mind that shines in ev'ry grace — 
An' chiefly in her rogueish een ! 
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Tho' fickle Fortune has deceived me 

(She promis'd fair, and perform'd but ill), 

Of mistress, friends, and wealth bereaved me. 
Yet I bear a heart shall support me still. 




RAGING FORTUNE 



1 '11 act with prudence as far as I 'm able ; 

But if success 1 must never tind. 
Then come, Misfortune, I bid thee welcome— 

I '11 meet thee with an undauoted mind ! 



RAGING FORTUNE 



O, RAQiNo Fortune's withering blast 
Has laid my leaf full low ! 

O, raging Fortune's withering blast 
Has laid my leaf full low ! 



My stem was fair, my bud was green, 
My blossom sweet did blow ; 

The dew fell fresh, the sun rose mild. 
And made my branches grow. 



But luckless Fortune's northern storms 

Laid a' my blossoms low ! 
But luckless Fortune's northern storms 

LAid a.' my blossoms low ! 
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MY FATHER WAS A FARMER 



My father was a farmer upon the Carrick border^ O, 
And carefully he bred me in decency and order, O. 
He bade me act a manly part, though I had ne'er a 

farthing, O, 
For without an honesty manly heart no man was 

worth regarding, O. 

II 

Then out into the world my course I did deter- 
mine, O : 

Tho' to be rich was not my wish, yet to be great was 
charming, O. 

My talents they were not the worst, nor yet my 
education, O — 

Resolv'd was I at least to try to mend my situa- 
tion, O. 

Ill 

In many a way and vain essay I courted Fortune's 

favour, O : 
Some cause unseen still stept between to frustrate 

each endeavour, O. 
Sometimes by foes I was o'erpower'd, sometimes by 

friends forsaken, O, 
And when my hope was at the top, I still was worst 
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IV 



Then sore harassed, and tir'd at last with Fortune's 

vain delusion, O, 
1 dropt my schemes like idle dreams^ and came to 

tliis conclusion^ O : — 
The past was bad, and the future hid ; its good or ill 

untried, O, 
But the present hour was in my pow'r^ and so I 
, would enjoy it, O. 

V 

No help, nor hope, nor view had I, nor person to 

befriend me, O ; 
So I must toil, and sweat, and broil, and labour to 

sustain me, O ! 
To plough and sow, to reap and mow, my father bred 

me early, O : 
For one, he said, to labour bred was a match for 

Fortune fairly, O. 

VI 

Thus all obscure, unknown, and poor, thro' life I 'm 
doom'd to wander, O, 

Till down my weary bones I lay in everlasting 
slumber, O. 

No view nor care, but shun whate'er might breed 
me pain or sorrow, O, 

I live to-day as well's I may, regardless of to- 
morrow, O ! 



lo MV rATIIi:U WAS A FARMEK 

VII 

But, cheerful still, I am as well as a monarch in a 

palace, O, 
Tho' Fortune's frown still hunts me down, with all 

her wonted malice, O : 
I make indeed my daily bread, but ne'er can make 

it farther, O, 
But, as daily bread is all I need, I do not much 

regard her, O. 

VIII 

When sometimes by my labour I earn a little 

money, O, 
Some unforeseen misfortune comes gen 'rally upon 

me, O : 
Mischance, mistake, or by neglect, or my good- 

natur d folly, O — 
But, come what will, I 've sworn it still, I '11 ne'er 

be melancholy, O. 

IX 

All you who follow wealth and power with unremit- 
ting ardour, O, 

The more in this you look for bliss, you leave your 
view the farther, O. 

Had you the wealth Potosi boasts, or nations to 
adore you, O, 

A cheerful, honest-hearted clown I will prefer before 
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O, LEAVE NOVELS 



O, LEAVE NOVELS 



O, LEAVE novels, ye M&uchline belles — 
Ye 're safer at your spitming-wheel ! 

Such witcbing books are baited books 
For rakish rooks like Rob MossgieL 



Your fine Tom Jonet and Crtmditoiu 
They make your youthful fancies reel I 

They heat your brains, and fire your veins. 
And then you're prey for Rob Moasgiel. 



Beirare a tongue that 's smoothly hung, 
A heart that warmly seems to feel ! 

That feeling heart but acts a part — 
'Tia rakish art in Rob Mossgiel. 



The frank address, the soft caress 

Are worse than poisoned darts of steel .* 

The frank address and politesse 
Are all fiDesse in Rob MossgieL 
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THE MAUCHLINE LADY 



Wotesj When first I came to Stewart Kyle, 

My mind it was na steady : 

xnt; rode Where'er I gaed, where'er I rade, 

A mistress still I had ay. 



II 



But when I came roun' by Mauchline toui 

Not dreadin anybody. 
My heart was caught, before I thought, 

And by a Mauchline lady. 



ONE NIGHT AS I DID WANDE 

One night as I did wander, 

When corn begins to shoot, 
I sat me down to ponder 
Upon an auld tree-root : 
>ast Auld Ayr ran by before me, 

lastened And bickcr d to the seas ; 

oocd A cushat crooded o'er me. 

That echoed through the trees. 
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THERE WAS A LAD 



Chorus 



Robin was a rovin boy^ 

Rantin, rovin, rantin, rovin, re 

Robin was a rovin boy, 

Rantin, rovin Robin ! 



There was a lad was born in Kyle, [i 

But whatna day o' whatna style, in 

I doubt it 's hardly worth the while 
To be sae nice wi* Robin. 



II 



Our monarch's hindmost year but anc o 

Was five-and-twenty days begun, I 

'Twas then a blast o' Janwar* win' J 

V 

Blew hansel in on Robin. [ 



III 



The gossip keekit in his loof, ^ 

Quo' scho : — ' Wha lives will see the proof, ( 

This waly boy will be nae coof : [ 
I think we *11 ca' him Robin. 
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IV 



above 
to 



' He '11 hae misfortunes great an sma'. 
But ay a heart aboon them a*. 
He '11 be a credit Ull us a : 
We '11 a' be proud o' Robin ! 



every 

kind 

Commend 
me to 



' But sure as three times three mak nine^ 
I see by ilka score and line^ 
This chap will dearly like our kin'. 
So leeze me on thee, Robin ! 



sir 



make; 
aspread 

faults ; worse 



VI 



' Guid faith/ quo' scho, ' I doubt you, stir^ 
Ye gar the lasses lie aspar ; 
But twenty fauts ye may hae waur — 
So blessins on thee, Robin ! ' 



Chorus 

Robin was a rovin boy, 

Rantin, rovin, rantin, rovin, 

Robin was a rovin boy, 
Rantin, rovin Robin ! 
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ULL YE GO TO THE INDIES, 

MY MARY 



Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
And leave auld Scotia's shore ? 

Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
Across th' Atlantic roar ? 

II 

O, sweet grows the lime and the orange. 

And the apple on the pine ; 
But a' the charms o' the Indies 

Can never equal thine. 

Ill 

I hae sworn by the Heavens to my Mary, 
I hae sworn by the Heavens to be true, 

And sae may the Heavens forget me, 
When I forget my vow ! 

IV 

O, plight me your faith, my Mary, 
And plight me your lily-white hand ! 

O, plight me your faith, my Mary, 
Before I leave Scotia's strand ! 



\h THE LASS C)' BALLOCFIMYLE 



\ 



We hae plighted our troth, my Mary, 

In mutual affection to join ; 
And curst be the cause that shall part us ! 

The hour and the moment o' time ! 



HER FLOWING LOCKS 



Her flowing locks, the raven's wing, 
Adown her neck and bosom hing. 
How sweet unto that breast to cling, 
And round that neck entwine her ! 



II 



Her lips are roses wat wi' dew — 
O, what a feast, her bonie mou ! 
Her cheeks a mair celestial hue, 
A crimson still diviner ! 



THE LASS C BALLOCHMYLE 



'TwAS even : the dewy fields were green. 
On every blade the pearls hang. 

The zephyr wanton' d round the bean. 
And bore its fragrant sweets alang. 
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In ev'iy glen the mavis sang. 
All Nature listening seem'd the while. 

Except where greenwood echoes rang 
Amang the braes o' Ballochmyle. he 

II 

With careless step I onward stray'd. 

My heart rejoic'd in Nature's joy. 
When, musing in a lonely glade, 

A maiden fair I chanc'd to spy. 

Her look was like the Morning's eye, 
Her air like Nature's vernal smile. 

Perfection whisper'd, passing by : — 
' Behold the lass o' Ballochmyle ! ' 

III 

Fair is the mom in flowery May, 

And sweet is night in autumn mild, 
When roving thro' the garden gay. 

Or wand'ring in the lonely wild ; 

But woman. Nature's dilrling child — 
There all her charms she does compile ! 

Even there her other works are foil'd 
By the bonie lass o' Ballochmyle. 

IV 

0, had she been a country maid. 

And I the happy country swain, 
Tho' shelter' d in the lowest shed 

That ever rose on Scotia's plain, 

VOL. IV. B 



18 THE NIGHT WAS STILL 

Thro' weary winter's wind and rain 
With )oy, with rapture, I would toil. 

And nightly to my bosom strain 
The bonle lass o' Ballochmyle ! 



Then Pride might climb the slipp'ry steep. 

Where fame and honours lofty shine. 
And thirst of gold might tempt the deep. 

Or downward seek the Indian mine ! 

Give me the cot below the pine. 
To tend the flocks or till the soil. 

And ev'ry day have joys divine 
With the bonie lass o' Ballochmyle. 



THE NIGHT WAS STILL 



The night was still, and o'er the hill 
The moon shone on the castle wa'. 

The mavis sang, while dew-drops hang 
Around her on the castle wa' : 



II 



Sae merrily they danc'd the ring 
Frae eenin' till the cock did craw, 

And ay the o'erword o' the spring 
Was : — ' Irvine's bairns are bonie a' ! ' 



MASONIC SONG 



MASONIC SONG 



Ye sooa of old KilUe, uaembled b; WiUie 

To follow the Doble vocation. 
Your thrifty old mother bat scarce such another 

To sit in that bonoiM atation ! 
I 've little to say, but only to pray 

(As praying's the lorn of your fiuhion). 
A prayer from the Hum you well may excuse 

('Tis seldom her (avourite passion) : — 



' Ye Powers who preside o'er the wind and the tide, 

Who marled each element's border. 
Who formM this frame with beneficent aim, 

Whose sovereign statute is order. 
Within this dear mansion may wayward Conten- 
tion 
Or wither^ Envy ne'er enter I 
May Secrecy round be the mystical bound. 
And brotherly Love be the centre 1 ' 
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THE BONIE MOOR-HEN 



ItSm 



utkmtly 



Chorus 

I rede you, beware at the hunting, young men ! 
I rede you, beware at the hunting, young men 
Take some on the wing, and fome as they aprio 
But cannily steal on a bonie moor-hen. 



9wn 
ent; one 



The heather was blooming, the meadows were maw 
Our lads gaed a-hunting ae day at the dawn. 
O'er moors and o'er mosses and monie a glen : 
At length they discovered a bonie moor-hen. 



II 



Sweet-brushing the dew from the brown heath 

bells. 
Her colours betray'd her on yon mossy fells ! 
Her plumage outlustred the pride o' the spring, 
And O, as she wanton'd sae gay on the wing, 



ght 



III 



Auld Phoebus himsel', as he peep'd o'er the hill. 
In spite at her plumage he tryM his skill : ' 
He level'd his rays where she bask'd on the brae- 
His rays were outshone, and but mark'd where si 



HERE'S A BOTTLE 



They hunted the valley, they hunted the hill. 
The best of our Uds wi' the best o' their skill ; 
Bat still u the fairest she ut in their sight. 
Then, whirr ! she wu over, a mile at a flight 

Oionu 
I rede you, beware at the hunting, young men ! 
I rede yoa, beware at the hunting, young men I 
Take some on the wing, and some as they spring. 
But catmily steal on a bonie moor-hen. 



HERE'S A BOTTLE 



nm '• noM Ua< '* MM q/" Awwrn Mmf 



Here's a bottle and an honest man ! 

What wad ye wish for mur, man i 
Wha kens, before his life may end. 

What his share may be o' care, man i 



Then catch the momenta as they fly. 
And use them as ye ought, man I 

Believe me. Happiness is shy. 
And conies not ay when sou^t, man ! 



•ad; ex< 
tmMiy 



[Nous] 
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THE BONIE LASS OF ALBANl 

1 
My heart is wae, and unco wae. 

To think upon the raging sea. 
That roars between her gardens green 

An' the bonie lass of Albanie. 

n 
This noble maid 's of royal blood. 

That rul^d Albion's kingdoms three ; 
But O, alas for her bonie face ! 

They hae wranged the lass of Albanie 

HI 

In the rolling tide of spreading Gyde 
There sits an isle of high degree, 

And a town of fame, whose princely nan 
Should grace the lass of Albanie. 

IV 

But there is a youth, a witless youth. 
That fills the place where she should 

We '11 send him o'er to his native shore. 
And bring our ain sweet Albanie ! 



sained the 



Alas the day, and woe the day ! 

A false usurper wan the gree, 
Who now commands the towers and lani 

The royal right of Albanie. 



SWEET ARE THE BANKS S7 
SWEET ARE THE BANKS 

SwvET we the bulks, the banks o' Doon, 

The spreading flowers are fair. 
And eveiTthiog is blythe and gtad, 

But I am fu' o' care. 
Thou 'II break my heart, thou bonie bird. 

That sings upon the bough ! 
Thou minds me o' the happy days n 

When my fauae Lure was true. 
Thou 'il break my heart, thou bonie bird; 

That sings beaide thy mate, 
For sae I sat, and sae I sang. 

And wist na o' my fate I 

II 

Aft hae I roT'd by bonie Doon, 

To see the woodbine twine, 
And ilka bird sang o' ita luve, ■ 

And sae did I o' mine. 
Wi' lightsome heart I pn'd • rose v 

Upon its thorny tree. 
But my bnse luver staw my ros^ • 

And left the thorn wi' me. 
Wi' lightaome heart I pu'd a rote 

Upon a mom in June, 
Aud sae I flouriab'd on the mom. 

And sae was pu'd or noon. l 



M 



YE FLOWERY BANKS 



YE FLOWERY BANKS 



Yb flowery banks o' bonie Doon, 
How can ye blume sae fair ? 

How can ye chant, ye little birds. 
And I sae fu' o' care ? 



II 



Thou '11 break my heart, thou bonie hi 
That sings upon the bough : 

Thou minds me o' the happy days 
When my fause Luve was true ! 



ni 



Thou '11 break my heart, thou bonie 
That sings beside thy mate : 

For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 
And wist na o' my fate ! 



IV 



Aft hae I rov'd by bonie Doon 
To see the woodbine twine. 

And ilka bird sang o' its luve. 
And sae did I o' mine. 



CALEDONIA 



Wi' %htsoine beut 1 pu'd a row 
Frae aff its tbomy tree. 

And mj fiuiae lover staw vaj roae, 
But left the thorn wi' me. 



CALEDONIA 



'riCRB ma on a time, but old Time was then young, 

That hmve Caledonia, the chief of her line, 
'rom some of yonr northern deities sprang 

(Who knows not that brsve Caledonia 's diWne ?). 
'ram Tweed to the Orcades was her domain. 

To hunt, or to pasture, or do what she would, 
ler heav'nly relations there fizAd her reign. 

And pledged her their godheads to warrant it good. 



L lambkin in peace but a lion in war, 

The pride of her kindred the heroine grew. 
Icr grandsite, old Odin, triumphantly swore : — 

' Whoe'er shall {wovoke thee, tb' encounter shall 
rue!' 
Vith tillage or pasture at times she would sport. 

To feed her fair flocks by her green mstling com ; 
lut chiefly the woods were ber fav'rite resort, 

Her darling amnscment the bounds and the horn. 



so CALEDONIA 

m 

Long quiet the reign'd, till thitherward steers 

A flight of bold eagles firam Adria's strsud. 
Repeated, saccessive, for manj long jears. 

They daricen'd the air, and they plmider'd the lind. 
Their pounces were murder, and horror their cry ; 

They'd conquer'd and ravag'd a world beside. 
She took to her hills, and her arrows let fly — 

The daring invaders, they fled or they died ! 

IV 

The Cameleon-Savage distnrb'd her repose. 

With tumult, disquiet, rebellion, and strife. 
Provok'd beyond bearing, at last she arose. 

And robbed him at once of his hopes and his life. 
The Anglian Lion, the terror of France, 

Ojft, prowling, ensanguin'd the Tweed's silver flood^ 
But, taught by the bright Caledonian lance. 

He learned to fear in his own native wood. 

V 

The fell Harpy-Raven took wing from the north, 

The scourge of the seas, and the dread of the shore ^ 
The wild Scandinavian Boar issued forth 

To wanton in carnage and wallow in gore ; 
O'er countries and kingdoms their fury prevail'd. 

No arts could appease them, no arms could repel ; 
But brave Caledonia in vain they assail'd. 

As Largs well can witness^ and Loncartie telL 
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VI 



Thus bold, independent, unconquer'd, and free, 

Her bright course of glory for ever shall run, 
For brave Caledonia immortal must be, 

I '11 prove it from Euclid as clear as the sun : — 
Rectangle-triangle, the figure we '11 chuse ; 

The upright is Chance, and old Time is the base, 
But brave Caledonia 's the hypothenuse ; 

Then, ergo, she '11 match them, and match them 
always ! 



YOU'RE WELCOME, WILLIE STEWART 



Chorus 

You *re welcome, Willie Stewart ! 

You *re welcome, Willie Stewart ! 
There's ne'er a flower that blooms in May, 

That's half sae welcome's thou art ! 



Come, bumpers high ! express your joy ! 

The bowl we maun renew it — i 

The tappet hen, gae bring her ben, i 

To welcome Willie Stewart ! 



n WHEN FIRST I SAW 

II 

Ma J foes be strong, and firiendajM slaek I 
KkIi Ilk action, maj be nie it ! 

May woman on bim turn her back, 
Tbat wnmgs tbee, Willie Stewart! 

Chonu 

You 're welcome, Willie Stewart ! 

You *re welcome, Willie Stewart ! 
There 's ne'er a flower that blooms in KJ 

That 's half sae welcome 's thou art ! 



WHEN FIRST I SAW 

Chorus 

She's aye, aye sae blithe, sae gay. 
She's aye sae blithe and cheerie. 

She's aye sae bonie, blithe and gay, 
O, gin I were her dearie I 



When first I saw fair Jeanie's face, 
I couldna tell what ail'd me : 

My heart went fluttering pit-a-pat. 
My een they almost fail'd me. 
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She 's aye sae neat, sae trim, sac tight, 
All grace does round her hover ! 

Ae look depriv'd me o' my heart. 
And I became her lover. 

II 
Had I Dundas's whole estate, 

Or Hopetoun's wealth to shine in ; 
Did warlike laurels crown my brow, 

Or humbler bays entwining ; 
I 'd lay them a' at Jeanie's feet, 

Could I but hope to move her. 
And, prouder than a belted knight, 

I 'd be my Jeanie's lover. 

Ill 

But sair I fear some happier swain. 

Has gain'd my Jeanie's favour. 
If so, may every bliss be hers, 

Though I maun never have her ! 
But gang she east, or gang she west, 

Twixt Forth and Tweed all over. 
While men have eyes, or ears, or taste. 

She '11 always find a lover. 

Chorus 
She 's aye, aye sae blithe, sae gay, 

She 's aye sae blithe and cheerie, 
She 's aye sae bonie, blithe and gay, 

O, gin I were her dearie ! 

^OL. IV. c / 
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BEHOLD THE HOUR 



BEHOLD THE HOUR 



FIRST SET 



Behold the hour^ the boAt, arrive ! 

My dearest Nancy^ O, fareweU ! 
Sever'd frae thee^ can I survive, 

Frae thee whom I hae lov'd sae well P 



II 



Endless and deep shall be my grief, 
Nae ray of comfort shall I see. 

But this most precious, dear belief. 
That thou wilt still remember me. 



Ill 



Along the solitary shore. 

Where flitting sea-fowl round me cry. 
Across the rolling, dashing roar, 

I '11 westward turn my wistful eye. 



IV 



' Happy thou Indian grove,' I '11 say, 
' Where now my Nancy's path shall be .' 

While thro' your sweets she holds her way* 
O, tell me, does she muse on me ? ' 



HEIIE'S A HEALTH 



HERE'S A HEALTH TO THEM 
THAT'S AWA 



Here's a health to them that's «wa, 

Here 'b « health to them that 's awa ! 
And wha winna wish guid luck to out eaase. 
May never guid luck be their fa' ! 
It's guid to be merry and wise, 

It '■ guid to be honest and true, 
It 's guid to support Caledonia's cause 

And bide by the buff and the blue. 



Here 's a health to them that 's awa. 

Here's a health to them that's awa ! 
Here's a health to Charlie, the chief o' the clan, 
Altho' that his band be ima' ! 
May Liberty meet wi' success, 

May Prudence protect her frae eril ! 
May tyrants and Tyranny tine i' the mist 
And wander their way to the Devil ! 



Here's a health to them that's awa. 

Here 'a a health to them that 's awa ! 
Here's a health to Tammie, the Norlan' laddie. 
That lives at the lug o' the Law ! 



:Ui UKRKS A HEALTH 

Ihrr's fVccdoiii to ihcm tliat wad read. 

Here 's freedom to them that would write 
There 's nane ever fear'd that the truth should 
heard 
ndict But they whom the truth would indite ! 

IV 

Here 's a health to them that's awa. 
An' here 's to them that 's awa ! 
Here 's to Maitland and Wycombe ! Let wha d 
na like 'em 
Be built in a hole in the wa' ! 
imber Here 's timmer that 's red at the heart. 

Here 's fruit that is sound at the core. 
And may he that wad turn the buff and b 
coat 
Be tum'd to the back o' the door ! 



Here 's a health to them that 's awa. 

Here's a health to them that's awa! 
Here 's Chieftain M'Leod, a chieflain worth goyv 

Tho' bred amang mountains o' snaw ! 
Here 's friends on baith sides o' the Firth, 

And friends on baith sides o' the Tweed, 
And wha wad betray old Albion's right. 

May they never eat of her bread ! 



PRETTY PEG 



S7 



AH, CHLORIS 



Ah, Chloiis, since it may not be 
That thou of love wilt hear, 

If from the lover thou maun flee. 
Yet let the friend be dear ! 



most 



II 



Altho' I love my Chloris mair 
Than ever tongue could tell. 

My passion I will ne'er declare — 
I '11 say, I wish thee well. 



Ill 



Tho' a' my daily care thou art. 
And a' my nightly dream, 

I '11 hide the straggle in my heart, 
And say it is esteem. 



PRETTY PEG 



As I gaed up by yon gate-end. 
When day was waxin weary, 

Wha did I meet come down the street 
But pretty Peg, my dearie ? 



went; 
yonder road* 



EG O' THE MILL 



II 



Her air fo tweet, lier shape complete^ 
Wi' nae proportion wmnting — 

The Qaeen of Lore could nerer mov^ 
Wi' motion miur enchanting ! 



ui 



With linkM hands we took the sands 
Down by yon winding river ; 

And O ! that hour, and shady bow'r. 
Can I forget it? Nerer ! 



MEG O^ THE MILL 



SECOND SET 



O, REN ye what Meg o' the mill has gotten ? 
An' ken ye what Meg o' the mill has gotten ? 
She 's gotten a coof wi' a claute o' siller. 
And broken the heart o' the barley miUer ! 



II 



The miller was strapping the miller was raddy, 
A heart like a lord, and a hue like a lady. 
The laird was a widdifu', bleerit knurl — 
She's left the guid fellow, and taen the churl ! 



PHILLIS THE FAIR 3fJ 

III 

The miller, he hecht her a heart leal and loving. 
The laird did address her wi' matter more moving: 
A fine pacing-horse wi' a clear, chained bridle, 
A whip by her side, and a bonie side saddle ! 

IV 

O, wae on the siller — it is sae prevailing ! 
And wae on the love that is fixed on a mailen ! 
A tocher 's nae word in a true lover's pari, 
But gie me my love and a fig for the warl ! 



PHILLIS THE FAIR 

I 

While larks with little wing 

Fann'd the pure air, 
Viewing the breathing Spring, 

Forth I did fare. 
Gay, the sun's golden eye 
Peep'd o'er the mountains high ; 
' Such thy bloom,' did I cry — 
' Phillis the fair ! ' 

II 

In each bird's careless song, 

Glad, I did share ; 
While yon wild flowers among, 

Chance led me there. 




SAW YE Mlf DEAR, MY PHILL-V 

Sweet to the opening (Ujr, 
Rosebudi bent the dewj spny ; 
' Such thy bloom,' did I say — 
•PhUlia thefcir!' 



Down iu a shady walk 
Doves cooingr were ; 

I mark'd the cruel hawk 
Caught ia a snare. 

So kind may Fortune be ! 

Such make his destiny. 

He who would injure thee, 
Phillis the fair ! 



W YE MY DEAR, MY PHUXY 



', SAW ye ray Dear, my Phiily ? 

', saw ye my Dear, my Phiily ? 

's down i' the grove, she 's wi' a new love, 

lie winna come hame to her Willy. 



'hat sayg she my Dear, my Phiily } 
'hat says she my Dear, my Phiily ? 
lets thee to wit she has thee forgot, 
ad for ever disowns thee, her Willy. 
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III 



O^ had I ne'er seen thee^ my Philly ! 
O, had I ne'er seen thee, my Philly ! 
As Hght as the air, and fause as thou 's fair, 
Thou 's broken the heart o' thy Willy. 



TWAS NA HER BONIE BLUE E^E 



'TwAs na her bonie blue e'e was my ruin : 
Fair tho' she be, that was ne'er my undoin. 
'Twas the dear smile when naebody did mind us, 
'Twas the bewitching, sweet, stoun glance o' kind- ttokn 



ness ! 



f 



II 



Sair do I fear that to hope is denied me, 
Sair do I fear that despair maun abide me ; 
But tho' fell Fortune should fate us to sever. 
Queen shall she be in my bosom for ever. 



Sore 
must 



III 



Chloris, I 'm thine wi' a passion sincerest, 
And thou hast plighted me love o' the dearest. 
And thou 'rt the angel that never can alter — 
Sooner the sun in his motion would falter ! 



V^ TUW PRIMROSE 



WHY, WHY TELL THY LOVE 



Why, why tell thy lover 
Bliss he never must enjoy ? 
Why, why undeceive him. 
And give all his hopes the lie ? 



II 



(), why, while Fancy, raptur'd, slumbers, 
' Chloris, Chloris,' all the theme, 
Why, why wouldst thou, cruel. 
Wake thy lover from his dream ? 

THE PRIMROSE 



Dost ask me, why I send thee here 
The firstling of the infant year : 
This lovely native of the vale. 
That hangs so pensive and so pale ? 



II 



Look on its bending stalk, so weak. 
That, each way yielding, doth not break. 
And see how aptly it reveals 
The doubts and fears a lover feels. 
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III 



Look on its leaves of yellow hue 
Bepearl'd thus with morning dew, 
And these will whisper in thine ears : — 
*The sweets of loves are wash'd with tears/ 



w^RT THOU IN THE CAULD BLAST 



O, WERT thou in the cauld blast 

On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 

I 'd shelter thee, I 'd shelter thee. 
Or did Misfortune's bitter storms 

Around thee blaw, around thee blaw. 
Thy bield should be my bosom, 

To share it a', to share it a'. 

II 

Or were I in the wildest waste, 

Sae bl^pk and bare, sae black and bare. 
The desert were a Paradise, 

If thou wert there, if thou wert there. 
Or were I monarch of the globe, 

Wi' thee to reign, wi' thee to reign. 
The brightest jewel in my crown 

Wad be my queen, wad be my queen. 



44 NO COLD APPROACH 



ISTERPOLA TJOSS 

YOUR FRIENDSHIP 

I 
YouE friendship much cmn make me blest— 

O, why that bliss destroy ? 
Why urge the only, one request 

You know I will deny ? 

II 
Your thought, if Love must harbour there, 

Conceal it in that thought. 
Nor cause me from my bosom tear 

The very friend I sought. 

FOR THEE IS LAUGHING NATURE 

For thee is laughing Nature gay^ 
For thee she pours the vernal day : 
For me in vain is Nature drest. 
While Joy 's a stranger to my breast. 

NO COLD APPROACH 

No cold approach, no alter'd mien. 
Just what would make suspicion start. 

No pause the dire extremes between : 
He made me blest — and broke my heart 



AS DOWN THE BURN 45 



LTHO' HE HAS LEFT ME 

THo' he has left me for greed o* the siller, monej 

[ dinna env^ him the gains he can win : do noi 

ather wad bear a' the lade o' my sorrow would 

Than ever hae acted sae faithless to him. have 



LET LOOVE SPARKLE 

Let loove sparkle in her e*e. 

Let her lo'e nae man but me : 

That 's the tocher guid I prize, dower 

There the luver's treasure lies. 



AS DOWN THE BURN brook 

As down the bum they took their way, 

And thro' the flowery dale ; 
His cheek to hers he aft did lay, 

And love was ay the tale. 
With : — ' Mary, when shall we return, 

Sic pleasure to renew ? ' such 

Quoth Mary : — * Love, I like the bum. 

And ay shall follow you/ 



46 ELEGY ON STELLA 



IMPROBABLES 

ON ROUGH ROADS 

I 'u now arrived — thanks to the Gods ! — 

Through pathways rough and muddy : 
A certain sign that makin' roads 

Is no this people's study. 
Yet, though I 'm no wi' scripture cramm'i 

I 'm sure the Bible says 
That heedless sinners shall be damn'd. 

Unless they mend their ways. 



ELEGY ON STELLA 



Strait is the spot, and green the sod. 
From whence my sorrows flow ; 

And soundly sleeps the ever dear 
Inhabitant below. 

II 

Pardon my transport, gentle shade. 
While o'er the turf I bow ! 

Thy earthly house is circumscrib'd. 
And solitary now ! 



ELEGY ON STELLA 

III 

Not one poor stone to tell thy name 
Or make thy virtues known ! 

But what avails to thee — to me — 
The sculpture of a stone ? 

IV 

I '11 sit me down upon this turf. 
And wipe away this tear. 

The chill blast passes swiftly by. 
And flits around thy bier. 



Dark is the dwelling of the dead, 
And sad their house of rest : 

Low lies the head by Death's cold a 
In awful fold embraced. 



VI 



I saw the grim Avenger stand 

Incessant by thy side ; 
Unseen by thee^ his deadly breath 

Thy lingering frame destroyed. 



VII 



Pale grew the roses on thy cheek, 
And wither d was thy bloom, 

Till the slow poison brought thy yoi 
Untimely to the tomb. 



48 ELEGY ON STELLA 

VIII 

Thus wasted jure the ranks of men — 
Youth^ health, and beauty fall ! 

The ruthless ruin spreads around, 
And overwhelms us all. 

IX 

Behold where, round thy narrow house^ 
The graves unnumber'd lie ! 

The multitude, that sleep below. 
Existed but to die. 



Some with the tottering steps of Age 
Trod down the darksome way ; 

And some in Youth's lamented prime. 
Like thee, were torn away. 



XI 



Yet these, however hard their fate, 
ITieir native earth receives : 

Amid their weeping friends they died, 
And fill their fathers' graves. 



XII 



From thy lov'd friends, when first thy h< 
Was taught by Heaven to glow. 

Far, far remov'd, the ruthless stroke 
Surprised, and laid thee low. 



ELEGY ON STELLA 

XTII 

At the last limits of our Isle, 
Wash'd by the western wave, 

Touch'd by thy fate, a thoughtful £ 
Sits lonely on thy grave ! 

XIV 

Pensive he eyes, before him spread, 
The deep, outstretch'd and vast. 

His mourning notes are borne away 
Along the rapid blast. 

XV 

And w^hile, amid the silent dead, 
Thy hapless fate he mourns. 

His own long sorrows freshly bleed, 
And all his grief returns. 

XVI 

Like thee, cut off in early youth 
And flower of beauty's pride, 

His friend, his first and only joy. 
His much-lov'd Stella died. 

XVII 

Him, too, the stem impulse of Fate 

Resistless bears along, 
And the same rapid tide shall wheli 

The Poet and the Song. 
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ZTTn 



The tear of pitj^ whieh he shed. 
He asks not to receive : 

Let but his poor remains be kid 
Obscurely in the grave ! 



XIX 



His grief-worn heart with truest joy 
Shall meet the welcome shock ; 

His airy harp shall lie unstrung 
And silent on the rock. 



XX 



O my dear maid, my Stella, when 
Shall this sick perioci close. 

And lead the solitary Bard 
To his belov'd repose ? 



POEM ON PASTORAL POETRY 



Hail, Poesie ! thou Nymph reserv'd ! 

In chase o' thee, what crowds hae swerv'd 
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Frae common sense, or sunk enerv'd 

'Mang heaps o' clavers ! 

And och ! o'er aft thy joes hae starv'd 

'Mid a' thy favours ! 



nonsense 
sweetheart!< 



II 



Say, Lassie, why thy train amang, 
While loud the trump's heroic clang. 
And sock or buskin skelp alang 

To death or marriage, 
Scarce ane has tried the shepherd-sang 

But wi' miscarriage ? 



spank 



one 



III 

In Homer's craft Jock Milton thrives ; 
Eschylus' pen Will Shakespeare drives ; 
Wee Pope, the knurl in, till him rives 

Horatian fame ; 
In thy sweet sang, Barbauld, survives 

Even Sappho's flame ! 



dwarf; tug: 



IV 



But thee, Theocritus, wha matches ? 
They 're no herd's ballats, Maro's catches ! 
Squire Pope but busks his skinklin patches 

O' heathen tatters ! 
I pass by hunders, nameless wretches. 



shepherd's 
ballads 

small 



hundreds 
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fiDt;l«tfning 



In this braw age o' wit and lear. 
Will nane the Shepherd's whistle mair 
Blaw sweetly in its native air 

And rural grace. 
And wi' the far-fam'd Grecian share 

A rival place ? 



VI 



youth 
forwmrd 
cower; porch 
fellow 
[Notes] 



Yes ! there is ane — a Scottish callan 1 
There 's ane ! Come forrit, honest Allan ! 
Thou need na jouk behint the hallan, 

A chiel sae clever ! 
The teeth o' Time may gnaw Tantallan^ 

But thou 's for ever. 



VII 



perfection 



golden 



Thou paints auld Nature to the nines 

In thy sweet Caledonian lines ! 

Nae gowden stream thro' myrtles twines. 

Where Philomel, 
AVhile nightly breezes sweep the vines. 

Her griefs will tell : 



daisied ; 
brooklet 

clothes 



vin 



In gowany glens thy bumie strays, 
Where bonie lasses bleach their claes. 
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Or trots by hazelly shaws and braes ^ 

Wi' hawthorns gray, 

Where blackbirds join the shepherd's lays 

At close o' day. 



IX 

Thy rural loves are Nature's sel' : 

Nae bombast spates o' nonsense swell, 6 

Nae snap conceits, but that sweet spell si 

O* witchin love, 
That charm that can the strongest quell. 

The sternest move. 



ON THE DESTRUCTION OF 
DRUMLANRIG WOODS 



As on the banks of winding Nith 
Ae smiling simmer mom I stray'd, ^ 



lu 



And traced its bonie holms and haughs, g> 



lit 



Where Unties sang, and lammies play'd, la 
1 sat me down upon a craig. 

And drank my fill o' fancy's dream, 
When from the eddying deep below 

Up rose the Genius of the Stream. 
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DRUMLANRIG WOODS 



liglM 



nrchcn 



II 

Dark like the frowning rock his brow. 

And troubled like his wintiy wave. 
And deep as sughs the boding wind 

Amang his caves the sigh he gave. 
' And come ye here, my son,' he cried, 

' To wander in my birken shade ? 
To muse some favourite Scottish theme. 

Or sing some favourite Scottish maid ? 



Ill 



not loog 
since 



' There was a time, it 's nae lang syne. 

Ye might hae seen me in my pride. 
When a' my banks sae bravely saw 

Their woody pictures in my tide ; 
When hanging beech and spreading elm 

Shaded my stream sae clear and cool ; 
And stately oaks their twisted arms 

Threw broad and dark across the pool ; 



IV 



glancins 

above 

fireside 
smoke 



shelter 
stunted birch 
alone 



When, glinting thro' the trees, appear'd 

The wee white cot aboon the mill. 
And peaceful rose its ingle reek, 

That, slowly curling, clamb the hill. 
But now the cot is bare and cauld. 

Its leafy bield for ever gane. 
And scarce a stinted birk is left 

To shiver in the blast its lane.' 
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' Alas ! ' quoth I, ' what rucfu' ch&nce 

Has twin'd ye o' j-our stately trees? 
Has laid your rocky bosom bare ? 

Has atripp'd the deeding aff your braes ? 
Was it the bitter eastern blast. 

That scatters blight io early spring ? 
Or was 't the wil'fire scorch'd their boughs ? 

Or canker-worm wi' secret sting?' 



' Nae eastlin blast,' the Sprite replied — 

' It bUws na here sae fierce and fell, 
Aad on my dry and holesome banks 

Nae canker-worms get leave to dwell : 
Man t cruel nun ! ' the Genius sigb'd. 

As through the cliffs he sank him down : 
'The worm that gnaw'd my bonie trees, 

That reptile wears a Ducal crown.' 



THE JOYFUL WIDOWER 



1 HARRIED with a scolding wife 
The fourteenth of November : 

She made me weary of my life 
By one unruly member. 



TUS JOYFUL WIDOWIE 

Long did I bear the heavy joke. 
And manj griefii attended. 

Bat to my eomfort be it spokt. 
Now, now her life is ended ! 



We liv'd full one-and-twentj years 

A man and wife together. 
At length from me her ooorse she si 

And gone I know not whither. 
Would I could guess, I do profess : 

I speak, and do not flatter. 
Of all the women in the worM, 

I never would eome at her ! 



Ill 



Her body is bestowed well — 

A handsome grave does hide her. 
But sure her soul is not in Hell — 

The Deil would ne'er abide her ! 
I rather think she is aloft 

And imitating thunder. 
For why ? — Methinks I hear her voice 

Tearing the clouds asunder ! 
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^HY SHOULD WE IDLY WASTE 

OUE PRIME 



Why should we idly waste owe prime 

Repeating our oppressions ? 
Come rouse to arms ! 'Tis now the time 

To pvnisli past transgressions. 
'Tis said that Kings can do no wrong — 

Their murderous deeds deny it, 
And^ since from us their power is sprung^ 

We have a right to try it. 
Now each true patriot's song shall be : — 
' Welcome Death or Libertie ! ' 

II 

Proud Priests and Bishops we '11 translate 

And canonize as Martyrs ; 
The guillotine on Peers shall wait ; 

And Knights shall hang in garters. 
Those Despots long have trode us down, 

And Judges are their engines : 
Such wretched minions of a Crown 

Demand the people's vengeance ! 
To-day 'tis theirs. To-morrow we 
SbaU don the Cap of Libertie ! 



THE TREE OF LIBERT^ 

III 

The Golden Age we '11 then reviye : 

Each man will be a brother ; 
In harmony we all shall live. 

And share the earth together ; 
In Virtue train'd, enlighten'd Youth 

Will love each fellow-creature ; 
And future years shall prove the truth 

That Man is good by nature : 
Then let us toast with three times three 
The reign of Peace and Libertie ! 



THE TREE OF LIBERTY 



Heard ye o' the Tree o' France, 

And wat ye what 's the name o't ? 
Around it a' the patriots dance — 

Weel Europe kens the fame o't ! 
It stands where ance the Bastile stood- 

A prison built by kings, man. 
When Superstition's hellish brood 

Kept France in leading-strings, man. 
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II 

Upo' this tree there grows sic fruit, such 

Its virtues a' can tell, man : 
It raises man aboon the brute, above 

It mak's him ken himself man ! 
Gif ance the peasant taste a bit, ir 

He 's greater than a lord, man. 
And wi* the beggar shares a mite 

O' a' he can afford, man. 

Ill 

This fruit is worth a' Afric's wealth : 

To comfort us 'twas sent, man. 
To gie the sweetest blush o' health, 

And mak' us a' content, man ! 
It clears the een, it cheers the heart, eyes 

Mak's high and low guid friends, man, 
-And he wha acts the traitor s part. 

It to perdition sends, man. 

IV 

My blessings ay attend the chiel, rdiov 

Wha pitied Gallia's slaves, man, 
And staw a branch, spite o' the Deil, stole 

Frae 'yont the western waves, man ! beyoi 

Fair Virtue watered it wi' care, 

And now she sees wi' pride, man. 
How weel it buds and blossoms there. 

Its branches spreading wide, man. 



ou THE I KLi: or LI e::ltV 



Bat YicuNV folk bj hate to 

The wqAm o' Viitae Univ^ 
The cotutlj TcnBai's htam'd tke 

And grmt to lee it thrive^ 
King Lonii tboi^^ to cot it 

When it was naeo nia\ 
For this the watrhman cnd^'d his €MV^ 

Cut aff his head and a% man. 

VI 

A wicked crew syne/ on a tunc^ 

Did tak' a solemn aith, man. 
It ne'er should flourish to its prime— 

I wat thej pledg'd their hdthy man ! 
Awa they gaed wi' mock parade^ 

Like beagles hunting game, man. 
But soon grew weary o' the trade. 

And wish'd they 'd been at hame, mau 

VII 

Fair Freedom, standing by the tree, 

Her sons did loudly ca', man. 
She sang a sang o' Liberty, 

Which pleas'd them ane and a', man. 
By her inspir'd, the new-bom race 

Soon drew the avenging steel, man. 
The hirelings ran---her foes gied chase. 

And bang'd the despot weel, man. 



THE TREE OF LIBERTY 

- Let Britain bout hvt hardy aA, 

Her po|dar, and her pbie, nan 1 
Auld Britain anee could craA her joke. 

And o'er her netghboon shine, man I 
Bat leek the forest round and round, 

And aoon 'twill be agreed, man, 
lliat sic a tree can not be found 

Twizt London and the Tweed, uaou 



Without this tree alake thia life 

Ii but a vale o' woe, man, 
A scene o' sorrow mii'd wi' strife, 

Nae teal jojs we know, man ; 
We labour soon, ve labour late. 

To feed the titled knave, man. 
And a' the comfort we 're to get. 

Is that ayont the grave, man. 



Wi' plenty o' aic trees, I trow. 

The warld would live in peace, man. 
The sword would help to mak' s plough, 

The din o' war wad cease, man. 
Like brethren in a common cauae. 

We 'd on each other smile, man ; 
And equal rights and equal laws 

Wad gladden every isle, man. 



08 TO A KISS 

XI 

£7eu^" Wae wortl^ the looD wha wadna emt 

Sic halesomey dainty cheer, man ! 
I 'd gie the thoon frae affmj feet. 
To taste the fruit o't here, man ! 
Tbcn Syne let lu pray, Auld England may 

Sure plant this far-famed tree, man ; 
And blythe we '11 sing, and herald the < 
That gives us liberty, man. 



TO A KISS 

I 

Humid seal of soft affections, 
Tend'rest pledge of future bliss. 

Dearest tie of young connections. 
Love's first snow-drop, virgin kiss ! 

II 

Speaking silence, dumb confession. 
Passion's birth and infant's play. 

Dove-like fondness, chaste confession. 
Glowing dawn of brighter day ! 

Ill 

Sorrowing joy, adieu's last action. 
Ling' ring lips — no more must join ! 

Words can never speak affection. 
Thrilling and sincere as thine ! 




Fair the face of orient day. 
Fair the tints of op'ning rose : 

But fairer still my Delia dawns. 
More lovely far her beauty blows. 



Sweet the lark's wild-warbled lay, 
Sweet the tinkling rill to hear : 

But, Delia, more delightful still 
Steal thine accents on mine ear. 



The flower-enamoured busy bee 
The rosy banquet loves to sip ; 

Sweet the streamlet's limpid lapse 
To the sun-brown'd Arab's lip : 



But, Delia, on thy balmy lips 
Let me, no vagrant insect, rove ! 

0, let me steal one liquid kiss .' 
For O ! my soul is parch'd with love ! 



M 



TO THE OWL 



TO THE OWL 



Sad bird of night, what sorrow calls thee forth, 
To vent thj plaints thus in the midnight hour 

Is it some blast that gathers in the north, 
Threat'ning to nip the verdure of thy bow'r ? 



II 



Is it, sad owl, that Autumn strips the shade. 
And leaves thee here, unshelter'd and forlorn? 

Or fear that Winter will thy nest invade ? 
Or friendless Melancholy bids thee mourn ? 



Ill 



Shut out, lone bird, from all the feather'd train, 
To tell thy sorrows to th' unheeding gloom. 

No friend to pity when thou dost complain. 
Grief all thy thought, and solitude thy home. 



IV 



Sing on, sad mourner ! I will bless thy strain, 
And pleas'd in sorrow listen to thy song. 

Sing on, sad mourner ! To the night complain. 
While the lone echo wafts thy notes along. 




TO THE OWL 



Beauty less, when down the glowing ch< 
Sad, piteous tean in native sorrowj fall ? 
SK kind the heart when anguish bids it b 
Less happj he who lists to Pity's call ? 



1i no, sad owl .' nor is thy voice less sweet 
That Sadness tunes it, and that Grief is 

liat Spring's gay notes, unskill'd, thou can' 
that Sorrow bids thee to the gloom reps 



>r that the treble songsters of the day, 
^re quite estranged, sad bird of night, fn 
P that the thrush deserts the evening api 
Vhen darkness calls thee from thy rever 



m some old tower, thy melancholy dom 
Vhile the gray walls and desert solitude 
■um each note, responsive to the gloom 
)f ivied coverts and surrounding woods : 



ere hooting, 1 will list more pleased to t 
t~han ever lover to the nightingale, 

(hrooping wretch, oppress'd with misery 
I->endin^ hii ear to some condoling tale ! 
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THE VOWELS 

A TALE 

'TwAS where the birch and sounding thong are pl^ 

The noisy domicile of pedant pride ; 

Where Ignorance her darkening vapour throws, 

And Cruelty directs the thickening blows ! 

Upon a time. Sir ABC the great. 

In all his pedagogic powers elate. 

His awful chair of state resolves to mount. 

And call the trembling Vowels to account. 

First enter d A, a grave, broad, solemn wight. 
But, ah ! deform'd, dishonest to the sight ! 
His twisted head look'd backward on his way. 
And flagrant from the scourge he grunted, ai I 

Reluctant, E stalk'd in ; a piteous case. 
The justling tears ran down his honest face ! 
That name, that well-worn name, and all his own. 
Pale, he surrenders at the tyrant's throne ! 
The Pedant stifles keen the Roman sound 
Not all his mongrel diphthongs can compound ; 
And next the title following close behind. 
He to the nameless, ghastly wretch assign'd. 

The cobwebb'd gothic dome resounded, Y ! 
In sullen vengeance, I disdain'd reply : 
The Pedant swung his felon cudgel round. 
And knock'd the groaning vowel to the ground ! 
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Jn rueful apprehension enter'd O, 
The wailing minstrel of despairing woe : 
Th' Inquisitor of Spain the most expert. 
Might there have learnt new mysteries of hit ait. 
So grim, (leform'd, with horrors entering, U 
His dearest friend and brother scarcely knew ! 

As trembling U stood staring all aghast. 
The Pedant in his left hand clutch'd him fast, 
In helpless infants' tears he dipp'd his ri^t, 
Bapti/d him eu, and kick'd him from his sight. 



ON THE ILLNESS OF A FAVOURITE 
CHILD 



Now health forsakes that angel face. 

Nae mair my dearie smiles. 
Pate sickness withers ilka grace. 

And a' my hopes beguiles. 



The cruel Powers reject the prayer 

I hourly mak' for thee : 
Ye Heavens ! bow great is my despair 1 

How can I see him die ! 
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ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOUHTTi; 

CHILD 



O, SWEET be thy sleep in the knd of the grave^ 

My dear little angel^ for ever ! 
For ever ? — O no ! let not man be a slave. 

His hopes from existence to sever ! 



II 

Though cold be the clay, where thou pillow'st 
head 

In the dark, silent mansions of sorrow. 
The spring shall return to thy low, narrow bed. 

Like the beam of the day-star to-morrow. 



Ill 

The flower-stem shall bloom like thy sweet seraph 
form 
Ere the spoiler had nipt thee in blossom. 
When thou shrank frae the scowl of the loud 
winter storm. 
And nestled thee close to that bosom. 
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IV 



O 



still I behold thee^ all lovely in death, 
declined on the lap of thy mother, 
lien the tear-trickle bright, when the short 

stifled breath 
Told how dear ye were ay to each other. 



V 



^ child, thou art gone to the home of thy rest, 
AVhere suffering no longer can harm thee : 
iiere the songs of the Good, where the hymns of 

the Blest 
Through an endless existence shall charm thee ! 



VI 






iiile he, thy fond parent, must sighing sojourn 
Through the dire desert regions of sorrow, 
<T the hope and misfortune of being to mourn, 
-^nd sigh for this life's latest morrow. 



ADDENDUM TO 
MALLY'S MEEK 

Her yellow hair, beyond compare, 

Comes tumbling down her swan-white neck. 
And her twa eyes, like stars in skies. 

Would keep a sinking ship frae wreck ! 



ii '! 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 

More than half the verse of Burns was published post- 
humously ; more than a third of it without his sanction. 
He was especially ' unthrifty of his swectK*: l>estowiii^ 
them on all and mindryj ag if he had been denied the 
privilege of publicaAion in any other form. Much of his 
work was in the sbricteBt sense occasional : written ' bv 
way of vive la bagateiie' on window-panes, in albums, in 
Tnliimni^ in letters to friends. He never dreamed, or 
not until the very last, that the world would cherish any 
cuiodty about these fugitives ; and death came to him ere 
tte cfanee of nfting gold from dross in a final Edition. 
Thn^ hli nnzeeliied estate (so to speak) was not only of 
yiallar Imlk : it was also of many qualities, and it was 
rariOHfy d iepewed among a crowd of owners ; so that ho 
poiliei tlie gull with no defence af2:ainKt the guil- 
Citikv—lia left the credulous wholly ununmnl and unprc- 
pmi ^y d net the contrivances of them that would deceive. 
Agiin, hb WM accustomed to jot down from recitation, 
ortoeopj from letters, or from odd volumes, such lines, 
sueli stannaj or such whole pieces as took his fancy : and 
^re often than not he left his sources undenotoil. 
^^ithal, he would despatch songs got in this way-^ith 
or without retouches — for publication, espe<'ially in Jnhn- 
lon'a Museum ; and, inasmuch as he signed not all tho^ci 
^voyv which were his own, the task of separating false from 
^ is one of very considerable difficulty. Often the pro- 
^'^bilities are our only guides ; and in these rases we have 
tommarised the evidence, and taken that direction in which 
^ balance seemed to incline. In others, any sort of 
^^^^ence U of the scantest ; and what there is has been 
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made tcmnter ttill bj the cimlcMmi — or the romantk 
hamoor, to call it by no wone a name— of aoch Editors at 
Allan Canningham, Hogg and Motlienrell, and Robert 
Chambers. The chief exemplar in the other sense is cer- 
tainly Scott Douglas : who, though he seems to Yon 
prepared himself for the work of editing Bums by 
resolutely declining to read any one else, was sealous in 
his quest of mb. authorities, and, had he known some- 
thing of literature, and been less given to putting on 
what Mr. Swinburne calls 'a foolish face of praise' over 
any and every thing his author wrote, might have gone hr 
to establish a sound tradition in the matter of text. But 
such a tradition was scarce indicated ere it succambed 
to sentimentalism and pretence; the old, luq^-hasard, 
irresponsible convention still holds its own ; and Editions 
professing to give the ^complete text,' the 'tme text/ 
the ^best text,' and the like, continue to be issued, 
which set forth an abundance of proof that they are 
based, — some wholly, all mainly— on the battered, jog- 
trot hack-authorities of the prime. 

Certain pieces in our present Volume are described as 
' Im probables. ' In our j udgment, few or none of them can 
j ustly be credited to Bums ; and to consider the quality of 
nearly all is to perceive, and very clearly, that^ partial as 
his Editors were to the use of such epithets as ^God- 
gifted,' and ^heaven-inspired,' and the like, there was 
no rubbish so poor but they found it good enough to 
father on the god of their idolatry. As regards ascriptions 
known for spurious, it will suffice to refer to the more 
notable among them in this place. The song. Farewell 
to Ayrshire, published in Johnson's Museum [No. 617 : 
* Written by R. Bums *], and beginning, ^ Scenes of Woe 
and Scenes of Pleasure,' is recognised for the work of 
Robert Gall (1776-1801). Gall, too, is responsible for Now 
Bank and Brae, an unsigned number in Johnson (No. 521), 
which, because it celebrates the * bonny blink o* Mary's 
e*e,' Editor after Editor has persisted in regarding as a 
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tribute to Mary CampbeU. Two other songs, witli ' Mary ' 
as tlie heroine — Powers Celestial [alternative words to No. 
400 in Johnson ; Unsigned] and Could Aught of iSovg 
[No. 493 in Johnson: ^Written for this work by II. 
Bums '] — were sent by R. Bums to the Museum, as the 
holographs in the Hastie Collection show ; but both must 
have been transcribed by R. Bums from an Edinburgh 
Magazine for 1774. Yet a fourth on the same distracting 
theine^ entitTed, Bums' 9 Lament for Mary , and beginning, 
' O 'er the Mist-Clouded Cliffs of the Lone Mountains 
Straying,' was scandalously ascribed to Bums by its real 
author, one John Burtt, schoolmaster in Kilmarnock, 
who sent it to The Ayr Advertiser in 1814. Again, the 
thing called Evan Banks, published in Johnson [No. 500 : 
'Written for this work by Robert Bums'] and also in the 
first Currie (1800), but omitted from the second and later 
E^tions, was written by Helen Maria Williams, who 
appears to have communicated it to Bums for insertion 
in the Museum, Other numbers in Johnson foisted on 
the Bard are WiU Ye Go and Mary, Katie (No. 450), 
which is found in The Charmer (17S2) and other books, and 
on which Bums made a few verbal changes ; The Auld 
Man, He Cam (/er the Lea (No. 416) ; and a set of Galla 
Water {"So. 125) originally publUhed in Herd (1770) of 
which Bums changed but two lines: — (1) ^I aften kiss 
her till I 'm wearie,' to ' The mair I kiss she 's ay my 
deary' ; and (2) 'That gar'd her greet till she was weary,' 
to 'That cost her mony a blirt and blearie.' The 
fragment, Leezie Lindsay, in Johnson (No. 404), was com- 
municated by Bums ; but although he described it as old, 
and promised additions which he never wrote, he has 
been credited, not only with the antique itself but also, 
with the several modem versions. Another false get, 
Skeiiah CtNeil, first laid at his door in one of the tracts 
' printed by Chapman and Lang for Stewart and Meikle,' 
and included in Cunningham (1834) and other Editions, is 
the brai of Sir Alexander Boswell. Then, To Thee, Lov'd 
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NUk, published in Cromek's BeUqtM (1806), was writteu 
bj Marim Riddell ; while The Merry Phugkman :— 

* Ai I WIS wandering a« moming in Spring, 
I heard a joong pkmghmaa mm sweeil j to dng ; 
And a> he was einging theie worde he did »j. 
There '■ nae life like the ploughman's in the month o* 
sweet Blaj,' etc.: — 

though found by Cromek in Bums's hand, and therefore 
published in the BeJique9 (whence it has crept — and still 
continues creeping — into Edition after Edition), is part 
of an old stall-ballad. The PUmghmane Ghry, which w» 
have found in two different Edinburgh chaps, of 177^ 
and 1778 respectively. Last of all, a second set of My 
Nanie, (see VoL L p. 413) :— 

* Bed rolls the Nith 'tween bank and brae. 
Mirk ia the night and rainie,' etc,: — 

which found its way into Richards and Co.'8 Edition 
(1821), has Romantic Movement' writ large all over it, 
and is now claimed for Allan Cunningham. 

Several fragments published by Cunningham (1834), 
and still included in Editions of repute, are mere ex- 
cerpts from The Merry Muses, torn from their context, 
and beggared of piquancy and significance; others, as 
Donald Brodie, are demonstrably not the work of Bums 
at all. Songs, too, from the same precious collection, 
with otlier indecent rhymes by Bums, have been ingeni- 
ously, but disingenuously, 'purified' for many Editions. 
But in this of ours the rule has been to print tjerbaUm 
or not at all. 

Among pieces other than lyrical, let it suffice to name 
the Epitaph on the Poet*e Daughter, * Here lies a Rose, a 
Blooming Rose,' etc., which Bums, if it were found in his 
hand, must have copied from Shenstone ; Btfore I Saw 
Clarindae Face and The Hermit of Aherfeldy, both com- 
municated to Hogg and Motherweirs Edition by Peter 
Buchan, and both the work of a very humble poetaster, 
whether Buchan or another ; the lines. To My Bed, whick 
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vrerc published in Chambers (1838), and liad fil ready ap- 
peared in The Gentleman s Magazine for May IT'^D, as well 
as in The Muses Mirror (1783) ; and the ballad, Katherine 
Jaffray (Aldiue £dition^ 1834, from a Burns holograph), 
which is found in the Herd ms. For spurious additions 
to genuine numbers, see our several Prefatory Notes. 

With reference to the verses on The Duchess of Gordon* s 
Reel Dancing, published in our Second Volume, p. 61, it has 
been pointed out that Bums repudiated their authorship in 
a letter to The Star, dated April 13th. But, in estimating 
the worth of his repudiation, there are important facts to 
consider. (1) He affirmed that he himself had not seen 
the copy of The Star containing these particular verses, and 
knew no more of the matter than what a friend of his 
7rom having slightly glanced over the paper could recol- 
iect.' (2) The verses — whether his or not — having been pub- 
lished without his sanction, he might think himself— as in 
iess urgent circumstances others, including Sir Walter, 
^ave thought themselves — warranted in doing his utmost, 
even to the extent of flat denial, to disassociate himself 
from them. For their publication, not only was totally 
Unauthorised by him but also, was calculated to injure his 
proepects. But (3) Peter Stuart, the Editor of The Star, 
oarefully refrained — a notable circumstance — either from 
apologising to Bums or from accepting his repudiation. 
Ke stood utterly neutral: — ^Tlie Printer,* he wrote, 
* feels himself exceedingly proud of the receipt of the 
following letter of a very ingenious Poet, whose produc- 
^ons were the delight and admiration of every reader 
of taste. The Printer believes that the best mode of 
answering the author's intention is by publication of his 
sentiments on a subject which appears interesting to 
his reputation.' (4) Besides the communication in The 
Star, Bums sent a private note to Peter Stuart, in wliich 
he, not only begged the insertion of the public letter 
as a f&vour but also, offered to make insertion worth 
Stuart's while. This is shown by (a) an Editorial Note at 
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the foot of the letter :— 'The Printer hm the happiiiw of 
iUtteriiig hiiiiJielf with en enarenoe of the fbtnre corrfr- 
■pondenee of Mr. Barm, the mblime iligfati and impin- 
tion of whose mase must raise the repatation of the first 
print ' ; and hj (b) part of a letter to Alexander Ciumiiig- 
ham, first published by us in Vol. L p. 447 : — 'So sent them 
to Stuart as a bribe,' etc. (5) The rhTmes we attribute to 
Bums might very well have been w ritt en in a dninksn 
moment — he was sometimes partly oblivions, as he eon- 
fessed^ of RtuflT produced in such circumstances ; they do him 
no discredit either as man or as poet ; whilst certain othen 
jocularly attributed to him in The Star, and probably con- 
cocted in the office, are mere caricature^ and are plainly 
meant to be no more. (6) The fact that to The Siar he 
had meanwhile sent an anonymous ode On the Defeated 
Regency Bill (Vol. ii. p. 159), may have giv^i him some 
uneasiness, for tliat piece was despatched btf&re he knew 
of the appearance of the lampoon on the Duchess of 
Gordon — not after, as we had believed ; but in any case, 
on the supposition that the lampoon was a forgery, he 
adopted a strangely timid attitude towards the offending 
print (7) Although he might not have known, when he 
wrote to The Star, that it was the first to print the lampoon, 
and was in fact the /one et origo of the whole * calumny,' 
he must soon afterwards have learned as much from a 
note in reply to a letter of his in The London Gazetteer ; 
hut, instead of showing any resentment, he remained on 
the friendliest terms with Stuart while The Star existed. 
(8) lliere is no evidence of further intercourse between 
him and the Duchess of Gordon. 

The chief * calumny/ in fact, was the original statement 
in The Star (27th March 1789), that Bums, ' the plou^rhing 
poet/ had 'made this elegant stanza' on the Duchess of 
Gordon's appearance at an Edinburgh ball : — 

* She was the macklest of them rw, 
Like Saul she stood the Tribes aboon : 
Her goon was whiter than the snaw, 
Her face was redder than the moon.' 
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Tliis lampoon (in which, by the way, the ' aw ' for * a' ' 
of the first line is pure Anglo-Scots) was copied into The 
London Gazetteer of the 28th March, lliere Bums read it, 
and thereapon he (10th April) sent the £ditor of that print 
an indignant denial of its ascription to himself. The 
Editor referred him to 'the Printer of The Star,' from 
which journal the stanza was literally copied into the 
Gazetteer; and further^ pretended to inform him that 
the Duchess of Gordon^ * with much difficulty,' and ' by 
the industry and penetration of Lord Fife,' had already 
discovered that the author of the jeu d*e*prit was, not 
the ploughing poet but, the 'Right Honourable the 
Treasurer of the Navy' (i,e, Harry Dundas). How the 
Duchess came to communicate her discovery to an 
Editor still so inimical as to affirm the lines to be ' cer- 
tainly not so dull as Mr. Bums insinuates ' was (naturally) 
left in darkness: the whole thing being (in fact) an 
elaborate pleasantry at the expense of (a) Dundas and 
(6) Her Grace of Gordon. Dundas's strong northern 
accent, and the 'Scotticisms with which his speeches 
abounded,' are said by Wraxall to have had a strangely 
ludicrous effect ; and his diction is imitated in The Roiliad 
in a mock Probationary Ode for the laureateship : — 

' Hoot ! hoot awaw ! 

Hoot ! hoot awaw ! 
Ye lawlaDd Bards ! Who arc ye aw ? 
TThat are your sanga ! What aw your lair to boot ? 
Vain are your thoughts the prize to win, 
Sae dight your gobs, and stint your senseless din. 

Hoot hoot awaw ! hoot ! hoot ! ' etc. : — 

the author of which was quite clever enough to have 
written the original Anglo- Scots lampoon in The Star, 
Another point in the Gazetteer joke lay in the veiled, 
but notorious, jealousy between Dundas and the Duchess 
of each other's influence with Pitt. But if, as has been 
argued (with immense solemnity), Dundas did really 
concoct the libel, and did really send it to an Opposi- 
tion print, how could a scandal of such euonnity sink 
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■o entirely into oblivion that only now was it reoorer- 
able in the intereeti of a down-trodden Bard ! In tmth, 
the biuine« is a mare's nest of the first magnhnde: 
one so monstroos large, indeed, that we feel constrained 
to apologise for abolishing a perennial joy to the simple, 
happy Common Bomsite, by stating, in so many words, 
what it is. We should hare refrained from pricldng the 
bubble, but for the fact that a poor, dead party jest hsf 
been used to prop the yery grandiloquent theory that Pitt*! 
Naval Treasurer cherished so intimate an enmity against 
a certain Miraculous Would-Be £zdseman, that, being 
himself a Tory and a Minister, he seduced a friend of the 
^Vould-Be Exciseman's, who was also Editor of an Opposi- 
tioii print, into a conspiracy designed (1) to hold the 
Duchess of Gordon and the Miraculous Would-Be up to 
public ridicule ; (2) to embroil the Miraculous eie, with 
the Duchess of Gordon ; and (3) to degrade the Duchess 
of Gordon in the sight of the Prime Minister, to the end 
that he would no more tolerate her approach ! 

In sober earnest^ the case is thus resumed : — (1) 'If the 
Gordon pasquil was really written by ''the great dispenser 
of patronage in Scotland," it must be regarded as indicat- 
ing the reverse of respect for tlie character of Bums, 
wlio is represented as the "ploughing poet," fond of women 
and whisky* — (which, as we know, he was not) — 'and 
capable of ridiculing a patroness in verse ' — (which, for 
Maria Riddell had offended him, and the Duchess of 
(fordon had not, it is monstrous to suppose he ever could 
have been). And (2) ' In any case, the newspaper incident 
must have given Bums a strong impression that Henry 
Dundas was no warm friend or admirer of his, and would 
not facilitate his rapid promotion/ (1) The true reply 
to a set of inferences of this temper is that Dundas had 
never read either For A' That or Thou Lingering Star ; that 
he knew not Highland Mary from Bonie Jean ; that he 
recked not of Burns Anniversaries, and had not so much 
as carved the haggis at a Bums Club Dinner ; and that, 
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being thus lamentably ignorant^ he took no pains to 
secure his repatation with posterity by providing prefer- 
ment for a greater than Homer and Shakespeare^ who 
was also independent enough to think with the Whigs, 
and withal so admirably honest that he disdained to dis- 
semble his opinions ! But, to take at least the second of 
these inferences seriously : — (1) Either Dundas wrote or 
contrived the lampoon or he did not, and Bums believed 
it or he did not ; and if Dundas had nothing to do with 
the lampoon, then the grandiloquent theory vanishes 
into space, whether Bums believed, or did not believe, in 
Dundas's writing or contriving. (2) Demonstrably Bums, 
though a Scotsman, was not a Bumsite, and stood in no 
need of a certain surgical operation. (3) Two years aft^r 
the event. Bums states that he never saw the name of 
Dundas in the newspajrisrs but his heart felt ^ straitened 
for room ' in his bosom ; but he gives a quite different 
reason for the straitening, and doesn't so much as refer 
to the outrage done on him by the Naval Treasurer. 
And (4) The Star was a party journal ; Bums, anxious for 
advancement as he was, would still be meddling with 
politica from a party point of view ; he insisted on con- 
tributing to The Star ; and his ' rapid promotion ' was 
pretty certainly made impossible by his contributions. 

MISCELLANEOUS SONGS 

A RmNED FARMER 

;, 1852. Made to the tune. Go From My Window, 

', Do. For the privilege of inspecting the original ms. 

indebted to Mr. W, Nelson, Edinburgh. 

Probably written during the crisis of William Bumess 

difficulties at Mount Oliphant : — ' The farm proved a 

Y^uinous bargain; and to clench the curse, we fell into 

-the hands of a factor, who sat for the picture 1 have 

^rawn of one in my Tale of Two Dogs ' (R. B. in Auto- 

Inographical Letter). 

VOL. IV. F 
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MONTGOMERIE'S PEGGY 

Cromkk (1806). Inscribed in the First Comnum Ftaa 
Book, September 1785, where it is described as 'done, 
something in imitation of the manner of a noble old 
Scottish Piece, called ITMiUani Peggy.' It is set to the 
tune, Oalla Water. 

'My Montgomerie's Peggy was my deity for six or 
eight months. She had been bred, tho' as the world says, 
without any just pretence for it, in a style of life rather 
elegant. But as Vanburgh sajrs in one of his comedies, 
my " damn'd Star found me out " there too, for though 
I began the affair, merely in a gaite de ocmr, or, to tell 
the truth, what would scarcely be believed, a vanity of 
showing my parts in courtship, particularly my abilities 
at a IfilUt doux, which I always piqu'd mjrself upon, made 
me lay siege to her; and when, as I always do in my 
foolish gallantries, I had battered myself into a very 
warm affection for her, she told me, one day, in a flag of 
truce, that her fortress had been for some time before the 
rightful property of another; but with the greatest 
friendship and politeness, she offered me every alliance, 
except actual possession' (R. B.). Mrs. Begg stated that 
the girl was housekeeper at Coilfield House. 



THE LASS OF CESSNOCK BANKS 

CnoMEK (1808) in an imperfect form: 'From the oral 
communication of a lady residing in Glasgow.' Reprinted 
in tlie Aldine Edition (1839) from an original ms. Tune, 
1/ He Be a Butcher Neat and Trim. As Cromek's version 
is not authentic, we deem it unnecessary to give the 
variations. 

The heroine in supposed to have been the Elison Begbic 
— daughter of a farmer in the parish of Galston — ^to whom 
Burns made wliat was probably his first offer of marriage. 



BANKS, 



NOTBS S$ 

in letters (1780-81)^ included in his published Correspond" the 
ertce. By some the is also supposed to have been the LAts or 
heroine of And I'U Kin Tkoe Yet (Vol. iii. p. 34). ocanfocK 

Stanza ix. Linb z. Scott Douglas substitutes ' Her kasom 
ts* for* Her teeth are,' on the supposition that the subject of the 
young lady's teeth being fully covered in Stanza XI. the Aldine 
Editor must have made an error in transcribing. But there 
is no authority for the emendation, if emendation it be. 

Stanza xiv. See Pre£tUory Note to // Is JVd, Jtan^ Thy 
B^nit Facif Vol. ilL p. 374. 



THO' FICKLE FORTUNE 

Cromek (1806). Inscribed in the FirMt Common Place 
Book, September 1785. 'The above was an extempore 
under the presaure of a heavy train of misfortunes^ which, 
indeed, threatened to undo me altogether. It was just at 
the cloee of that dreadful period mentioned on page 8th 
(see Vol. i. p. 375, Prefatory Note to A Prayer in the 
Proepect 0/ Death), and though the weather has brightened 
up a little with me, yet there has alwa3r8 been since, a 
*' tempest brewing round me in the grim sky " of futurity, 
which I pretty plainly see will, some time or other, per- 
haps ere long, overwhelm me, and drive me into some 
doleful dell to pine in solitary, mjualid wretchedness' 
^R. B.). He also states it to have been written 'in 
imitation of an old Scotch song well known among the 
country ingle sides,' and he sets down one stanza thereof, 
to mark the ' debt I owe to the author, as the repeating 
of that verse has lighted up my flame a thousand times ' : — 



'When clouds in skies do oome together 
To hide the brightneM of the lun. 
There will surely be some pleasant weather. 
When a' the storms are past and gone.' 

Slightly altered, Stanza I. stands for the final quatrain of 
JDream'd/Lay (Vol. in. p. 19). 
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RAGING FORTUNE 

Cbomkk (1806). Inscribed in the FlrH C&mmen Phee 
Book, September 1785, next to Tko F%ekU Forimu. 
' TfTM at the nme time I set about composing an air in 
the old Scotch style. I am not musical scholar enough 
to prick down my tune properly, so it can never see the 
light, and perhaps 'tis no great matter, but the following 
were the verses I composed to suit it. . . . The tune 
consisted of three parts, so that the above verses just 
went through the whole Air * (R. B.). 



MY FATHER WAS A FARMER 

Cromek (1806). Tune, The Weaver and hU Shuttle, 0. 
Inscribed in the Firet Common Place Book, April 1784 : — 
'The following song is a wild rhapsody, miserably de- 
ficient in versification, but as the sentiments are the 
genuine feelings of my heart, for that reason I have a 
particular pleasure in conning it over ' (R. B.). It £sintly 
resembles a song in an old chap at Abbotsford^ My Father 
Was a Fanner, and a Farmer'e Son Am L 



O, LEAVE NOVISLS 

CuRRiB (1801). Tune, Donald Blue, Included in John- 
son's Museum (Vol. vL 1803): 'By Bums.' We have 
omitted a refrain, ' Sing tal lal lay.' 



THE MAUCHLINE LADY 

CnoifEK (1808). Inscribed in the First Common Place 
Book, August 1785. Made to the tune of / Had a Horee, 
and I Had Nae Mair, it is a kind of parody of that curious 
and very Scottish ballad : — 
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'Iluidfthone, IhAdBMinftir: THB 

I got him f me my daddy ; MAUCHLIIfK 

Mj pone WM light, and my heart WM Mir, LADY 

And my wit it waa fo' ready. 
And Me I thought me on a time^ 

Oatwittens of my daddy. 
To fee myielf to a lawland laird 

Wha had a bonny lady,' He. 

Link z. ' Stewart Kyle' : The northern half of the Kyle 
district of Ayrshire. Boms remoTed from Mount Oliphant 
(in King's Kyle) to Lochlie (in Kyle Stewart) in 1777 ; and in 
March 1784 he changed to Moeagiel (also in Kyle Stewart). 
8. The ' Mauchline lady ' was no doubt Jean Armour. 



ONE NIGHT AS I DID WANDER 

Croxek (1806). Inacribed in the Glenriddell Abridge- 
ment of the FlrH Common Place Book. 



THERE WAS A LAD 

Cbomek (1808). A different set is inacribed in the <S^coiul 
Onnmon Place Book, Davie being subetituted for Robin, 
and the chorus being that of the old song, DairUie 
Davie (see Vol. iL p. 311) : — 

*Leese me on thy onrly pow, 
Bonie Davie, Dainty Davie ! 
Leese me on thy curly pow. 
Thou 'se ay my dainty Davy ! ' 

The chorus finally adopted appears to trace back to the 
refrain of another old song. The Roving Lad With the 
Tartan Plaid : — ' For he is a rantin, rovin lad/ etc. 

Stanza i. Line x. 'There was a ^rJ^ bom in Kyle,* 
Ccmmon Place Book :— Kyle is an ancient division of Ayrshire. 

Stanza ii. Link 2. ' Was five-and-twcnty days b^un':— 
•Jan. 25th, 1 759, the date of my Hardship's vital existence' 
(R. B.). 4. *Hanscr=thc first gift. In Scotland, 'Hansel 
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Moixky'stlie first Monday of the New Year, when cfafldien 
are accostomed to go ia bands to beg ' hansel,' which may be 
giTen either in bread or money. 

Stanza iv. Line 3. * Hem gie kit dmiMt mamu a Mnv/ 
Sicond Common Plac€ Book, 

Stanza vi. is usually omitted by the Editorial Pradc 
Lines X-2 in Cunningham read : — 

' Gude Csuth,' quo scbo ' I doubt yoagar 
The bomie lasses lie aspar.* 

Cromek left a bUnk after lasses in Line 2. The reading we 
have adopted is that of the Soc^md Copimtam Ftau Book, 

WILL YE GO TO THE INDIES, MY MARY 

CuRRiE (1800). Sent to Thomaou in October 1792, as a 
substitute for WUl Ye Gang to the Ewe4ntghU, MarUm, 
which Thomson^ like the pedant he was, could not 
approve. ' In my very early years, when I was thinking 
of going to the West Indies, I took the following £uiewell 
of a dear girl. It is quite trifling, and has nothing of the 
merits of Ewe-hughto, but it will fill up this page.' Thom- 
son replied that he did not mean to supplant The Ewe- 
bughte, and that what he wanted Bums to do was to try 
hui 'hand on some of the inferior stanzas.' Bums took 
not the hint; nor did Thomson accept his song: — 'This 
is a very poor song which I do not mean to include in my 
Collection.' For Mary Campbell, the supposed heroine 
(though this is at least doubtful), see Vol. iii. p. 308, 
Prefatory Note to My Highland Lassie, 0, 

HER FLOWING LOCKS 

Cromek (1808). 

Stanza 11. Line x. ' Her lips are roses wat wi' dew ' :— 
Of. Ths Blue-eyed Lassie^ Vol. ilL p. 83, Stanza I. line 6; 
though the latter heroine*s locks were, not ' the raven's wing,' 
but, 'golden ringlets bright.' 
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THE LASS or BALLOCHMYLE 

Gray Tracts, Na 2 (1799), P^hymnia, No. 18(1799), and 
Currie (1800). Sent to Miss Wilhelminia Alexander in a 
letter of 18th November 1786 : — 'The enclosed aong was 
the work of my return home, and perhaps but poorly 
answers what might have been expected from such a 
scene. I am going to print a second edition of my 
Poems, but cannot insert those verses without your per- 
mission. ' The lady took no notice of the request ; but a ms. 
Copy— MS. (A) — in the possession of Mr, Godfrey E P. 
Arkwright of Adbury House, Newbury, sets forth this 
note : — ' The above song cannot be published without the 
consent of the lady, which I have desired a common friend 
to ask.' In all probability this was the copy submitted 
to the 'jury of literati' in Edinburgh. It went unpub- 
lished — not because the writer could not get Miss Alex- 
ander's consent but — because it and a song on Miss Peggy 
Kennedy (Young Peggy, Vol. iiL p. 1) were 'found de- 
fiunatory libels against the fiekstidious powers of Poesy and 
Taste.' In Polyhymnia, it is stated to * have been com- 
posed by Robert Bums, from the emotions of gratitude 
and esteem which he felt for the worthy £unily, for the 
kindness and attention they had shewn him ' : a rather 
too Platonic theory of its origin. 

Miss Wilhelminia Alexander was the sister of Claud 
Alexander, who succeeded the Whitefoords in Balloch- 
iQyle. She is referred to in one of the suppressed stanzas 
of The Vision :— 

* While lovely WilhehnhiU warms 
The coldest heart.' 

X^ter in life she set a higher price than erst upon the 
compliment designed in Bums's verses. She died un- 
tnarried, as late as 1843. 

A MS. — ^MS. (B)— is at Mossgiel ; and the two last stanzas 
are included in a ms. — us. (C)— in the possession of Mr. 
Adam Wood, Troon. 
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Stanza i. Line 7. *UMl$ts what green-wood edioei nog/ 

1. Stanza 11. Lines 7, 8. in mss. (A and B), the day Tnct, 
and MyJfywmia read : — 

• TAt lii/M Mm oMd ros^s dyt 
Bt^okt the Ian of Banocfamyle.' 

Stanza hi. Lines 1-4 in the Gray Tract read :~ 



' Swtii is € mom in flowery Nfay, 
And uft a night in harvest mild. 
When wandering in the garden gay, 
Or roaming thro the lonely wild.' 

MS. (A) has a mom for ' the mora ' and an n^n for ' is night/ 
and Ppfykymnia ^ Harvest ^^ for 'Autumn.' 7« * And ail her 
other ^ionvu are foil'd/ lis. (B) ; and MS. (A) and Pofykymma 
have the same reading with ' works ' for ' charms,* 

Stanza iv. Line z. *Oif she were a country maid,' Mss. 
(A and B) ; *0 gif she were^* Gray Tract ; *0 gin she were,* 
JWyhymnia, 4. ' That ever rose on Scotland's plain/ Currie. 

Stanza v. Line z. 'Then pride maj^ climb the slippery 
steep,' Polyhymnia. 4. ' Or downward d(g the Indian mine,' 
Gray Tract and Polyhymnia. 7. 'And every day has joys 
divine,' MSS. (A, B, and C); Mngs for 'iof,' pifyhymnia; 
* bring,* Gray Tract 



THE NIGHT WAS STILL 

Blackib's Land of Bume (1840). The ms. was given to 
one of the daughters of Dr. Lawrie of Newmilus ; and 
commemorates a dauce — when Bums for the first time 
heard the spinet — in the manse of Newmilns on the 
banks of Irvine. (See VoL i. p. 405.) 



MASONIC SONG 

Cunningham (1834). Said to have been recited by Bums 
at his admission as an honorary member of the Kilwin- 
ning St. John's Lodge, Kilmarnock, 26th October 1786. 
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'Willie ' WM Major William Parker, Grand Master (tee MAaoNic 
Vol. iL p. 370, Pte&tory Note to To Hugh Parher\ toNO 
The MS. is in the possession of Sir Robert Jardine. 



THE BONIE MOORrHEN 

Cbomek (1806). A MS. is in the possession of Mrs. 
Andrews, Newcastle. 

A rather scandalous adaptation from / Rede Ye Beware 
o the Rippiee, Young Man, a song (attributed to Bums) 
in The Merry Muses. There is also a Jacobitish ditty 
(real or sham). The Bonny Moorhen : — 

' Mj bony moorhen, mj bony mooriisii. 
Up in the gray hiU, down in the fl^en : 
It '■ when je gang batt the hooee, when je gang ben, 
Aj drink a health to my bony moorhen,' etc 

Another Muir Hen, more in the manner of the Bums, 
was reprinted in the Leslie Ballad Book, 1827 : — 

'The bonie moir hen gaed doon the den 

To gather in her cattel ; 
I bent my bow to fire at her, 

But I could nerer ettel. 
Sing Archie doodum diddledum dum, etc. 
And ay the nearer that I cam, 
It 'i aj the sang the louder : — 
" I loe the young men wondroui well. 
But they do want the powder," * etc. 

There is further ' The Bony Moor Hen : A New Song ' in 
The JoUy Ploughman's Garland, included in the Bell 
Collection of chaps at Abbotsford : — 

' The bony moor Hen is gone over the main. 
And she will be back against summer again ; 
I *11 shoot her with an arrow, there no one shall ken 
That ever I ruffled the bony moor hen,* etc. 

See also VoL L, Prefatory Note to Epistie to John 
Bankine, p. 885. 
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' Do not publish The Moor-Hen. Do not for your mke 
nd mine ' (CUrinda to Bums, January dOtli, 1788). 

Stanza i. Linb a. ' Our lads gaed a-hunting, ctu day at the 
awn/ MS. 

Stanza hi. Line 4. ' But his rays were outshone, and but 
lark'd where she lay/ MS. 



HERE'S A BOTTLE 

)romek (1806). A MS. was before the Aldine Editor 
1830). Gilbert Bums expressed to Cromek his doubts of 
lobert's authorship; but he may have been influenced 
y a desire to disassociate his brother from the sentiment 
f the song. In any case it was possibly suggested by The 
bottle and Friend, in the Damon and PhilHe Garland, in- 
luded in the l^Il Collection at Abbotsford : — 

' Bright glory is a trifle and so is ambition, 
I despise a false heart and a lofty condition. 
For pride is a folly, for it I '11 not contend 
But I vrill enjo}' my bottle and friend : 
In a little close room 

So neat and so trim, 
O there I wiU enjoj 
My bottle and friend,* etc. 



THE BONIE LASS OF ALB^VNIE 

!u AMBERS (1652). From a ms. then in the possession of 
\. Nightingale. For a copy of this ms. — ms. (B) — we 
re indebted to Mr. Davey^ Great Russell Street^ London. 
uggested, it may be, by The Bony Lase of Anglesey, the 
9iig was also inscribed in the Second Common Place 
iook, 

Charlotte Stuart, daughter of Charles Edward, the 
Young Pretender/ by Clementina Walkinshaw, was 
aptized 29th October 1753 (Memoire in the Ministere 
es Affaires Etrangeres, for an extract from which 
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are indebted to Mr. Andrew Lang). In the register Ti- 
of baptisms at Liege^ the child is entered as the daughter BOi« 
of D. Johnson and the noble dame Cliarlotte Pitt ; and lass 
there la other clear evidence that^ though at this time alba 
Charles treated Miss Walkinshaw as his wife, she neither 
was married to him nor supposed herself to be his wife. 
After Charles's separation from his wife, the Countess of 
Albany, he sent for his illegitimate daughter Charlotte, 
who, abode with him till his death, SOth January 1788. 
In 17B4 he made out letters of legitimation, and these 
were confirmed by the Parlement of Paris, 6th December 
1787, when she took the style of Duchess of Albany. 
But the legitimation did not imply (as was supposed 
at the time in England, and as, of course, was credited 
by Bums) that Miss Walkinshaw had been married to 
the Prince, but rather that Miss Walkinshaw had not. 
She died soon after her father. 

Stanza ii. Line i. * The hvely maid 's of Royal blood,' 
MS. (B). 4. * They've wranged the Lass of Albanie,' MS. (B). 

Stanza hi. Line 3. * And a town ' :— Rothesay in the Isle of 
Bute. The eldest sons of the Scottish Kings were Dukes of 
Rothesay. 

Stanza iv. Line i. ' But there'' s a youth,* erroneous read- 
ing. Both MSS. have * There «.' 

Stanza vi. Line 4. • The time may come,' ms. (B). 



AMANG THE TREES 

Cromek (1808). Tune, The King of France, Written in 
honour of Niel Gow (1727-1807), the famous fiddler, wliom 
Bums met during his Northern tour in 1787. 

Stanza i. Line 3. • Drone ' :— The part of the bagpipe 
which produces the low bass note. 

Stanza II. Line Z. • Capon craws ' = castrate— (i.^. squeaky) 
-^rowings. 5. • But a royal ghaist ' :— James I. of Scotland, 
a gicat patron of mosicians and artists. 
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THE CHEVALIER'S LAMENT 

Gkay TRAon (1700) and Currie (1800). Indaded aim in 
Thomson (1700X ' Yesterday^ my dear air, aa I waa riding 
thro' a track of melancholy, jojl^* muiray between 
Galloway and AjTrahire; it being Sunday, I turned my 
thoughts to psalma and hymns, and spiritual aongs, and 
your favourite air, Capt, (/Kean, coming at length in my 
head, I tried these words to it. You will see that the 
first part of the tune must be repeated ' (Bums to Cleg- 
kom^ 3l8t March 1788). Only stanaa i. waa sent to 
Cleghom at that time. ' If I could hit on another stann 
equal to The Small Birds B^inee, 1 do myself honestly 
avow that I think it a very superior song' (R. B. to 
Thomson^ Ist April 170dX He sent no more to Thomson 
either^ and although that specialist included the song in 
his Scottish Airs, it was merely 'from a ms. by Bums.' 

It is entered in the Second Common Place Book — us. (A) 
— and there is a ms. at Lochryan — ms. (B) — with another 
in the possession of Lord Rosebery — ^ms. (C) — ' composed 
at the desire of a friend who had equal enthusiasm for 
the air and the subject.' 

Stanza i. Line j. ' The primroses blush,* MS. (B) ; < The 
hawihorntrees blow/ Gray Tract. 4. ' Bedeck the green vaU^ 
Gray Tract. 5. ' But what can seem pUasatU^ Gray Tract. 

Stanza ii. Line 2. ' To set on his throne,' Gray Tract. 4. 
^ But I can find none,' MS. (A). 7. 'Your deeds proved so 
loyal,' MS. (A). 9. ' You no sweeter return,' Mss. (A and C) 
and Gray Tract. 



YESTREEN I HAD A PINT C WINE 

OuvEB (1801), Cromek (1810), Clarke (1823), and The 
Merry Muses. The Anna of the song waa Anne Park, 
niece of Mrs. Ilynlop of the Globe Tavern, Dumfries. 
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She bore a daughter to Bums, 31st March 1701, which ^ 
was first sent to Mossgiel, and afterwards fostered by Mrs. 
Bums along with her baby, William Nicol, born ten days 
after it. According to Chamberg it was Mrs. Bums's 
plain duty lo to do : inasmuch as if she hadn't gone to 
Tisit relatives in Ayrshire, and thus provided her spouse 
with both an opportunity and an excuse, the child would 
never have been begotten. Be this as it may, nothing is 
known of the mother's after-lifa Indeed, die is said by 
some to have died in childbed of this girl. 

The song was sent to Thomson in April 1793: — 
' ShephenU, I Have Loit My Love is to me a heavenly air — 
what would you think of a set of Scots verses to it ? I 
have made one, a good while ago, which I think is the 
best love song I ever composed in my life, but in its 
original state is not quite a lady's song. I enclose the 
original, which please present with my best compliments to 
Mr. Erskine, and I also enclose an altered not amended copy 
for yon, if you choose to set the tune to it, and let the 
Irish verses follow' (R. B.). Thomson did not choose to 
set the tune to it ; but the copy — bis. (B)^is at Brechin 
Castle. It was also inscribed in the Glenriddell Book — 
M8. (A). Neither us. has the Postscript. A set — with 
the Postscript— is included in Oliver (1801) and in 
Clarke's Songe and Ballads of Robert Burns (1823), and 
as The Lovely Lass of Allan-Doon was printed in a chap- 
book published by J. J. Niel, Airdrie. 

Stanza i. Line 4. •The raven locks of Anna,' Oliver and 
chapbook. 
Stanza ii. Line z. ^ The /srasli/e in wilderness,* ms. (A). 
Stanza hi. Line 4. 'The lavefy form of Anna,' MS. (B). 
Stanza iv. Lines z, 2. in ms. (B) read :— 

* While rapt encircled in her arms 
I speechless gate on Anna.* 

Postsceipt, Stanza i. • The Kirk and State may say so 
^m; chapbook. 
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SWEET ARE THE BANKS 

Soorr DoroLAS (1877). The fint set of a loiig^-of wludi 
the Meond b Ye Floweij Bankt (p. 28), while the third 
— which, heing the wont, it netarallf the most popular 
— The Bankt o' Doom, was pohlished in Johneon's ifii«iMi 
(eee Vol. iil p. 124). It was tent in a letter to Alexander 
Cunningham, 11th March 1791 :^' Mj mmg it intended 
to ting to a Strathspey reel of which I am very fond, 
called in Cumming's Collection of Strathtpejt, BaBa^ 
daloeh't Reel; and in other collections that I have met> 
with it is known hy the name of Camdeimore. It take» 
three stanzas of four lines each to go through the whole 
tune'(R. B.). 

YE FLOWERY BANKS 

Cromrk (1808). The second set of 8weet art the Bankt 
(see Prefatory Note, above)i Sent in an undated letter — 
probably of March 1791 — to John Ballantine of Ayr :— 
' While here I sit, sad and solitary, by the side of a fire 
in a little country iun, and drying my wet clothes, in 
pops a poor fellow of a sodger, and tells me he is going 
to Ayr. By heavens ! say I to myself, with a tide o 
good spirits which the magic of that sound " Auld Toon 
of Ayr" conjured up, I will send my last song to Mr. 
Ballantine' (R.B.). 

CALEDONU 

CuRRiE (1800). The ics. b in the Watson Collection. Sent 
to Johnson of the Museum, 2drd January 1789, with the 
following (hitherto) unpublished note: — 'I shall be in 
Edinburgh, my dear sir, in about a month, when we shall 
overhaul the whole collection and report progress. The 
following I hope will suit the excellent tune it is deogned 
for. Till we meet, adieu.' The tune was CkUedonian 
Hunt's Delight ; but Johnson did not publish the tong. 
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Stanza t. Lim i. ■ There vu fiut a Jay,' Canie. calkdonia 

Stanza hi. Link 5. 'And tmvr that ay,' Cunie. 6. 
* And TvitCd a world beside,' Cunie. 

Stanza IV. Lini i. 'Cameleon-Sange':— The Fict, who 
djred and Usincd and parti-coloiired hi* penoo with woad. 

Stanza v. Link 8. Haco the Nonenum wa* defeated at 
Largi, according to the duooiden, snd October 1363 ; and 
Kenneth iti. of Scotland overthrew the Ikne* at Loncarty, 
Perthshire, in 97a 



YOU'RE WELCOME, WILUE STEWART 

LocKBART, life ^Bam* (1829). Originallj inMtibed on 
■ cryvtaltumbler, nowatAbbotaford.thaMng ia modelled 
on tb« aame Jacobitinn aa Limelg Pollg Stetsart (■•• 
Vol. i:i. p. 429). See bIbo Vol. ii. p. 379, Prefatory Note 
to To WiUiam Steuiart, StewMt, who was fiuiwr At Ooae- 
bum, died in 1B12. 

Stanza i. Link 3. 'The tappet hen':— A bottle ihaped 
tile a hen, and holding three quarti of claret. Cf. Allan Ram- 

»f% An Odt to tie Pk :— 

' That mutchlda itoap it badi but dribs, 
Tbeo let '■ get in the tappit ben ' :— 

Wd the old song, Andrta W! His Cutty Gtm :— 
' Fat weel she lo'ed a Hawick gin. 
And leogh to see a tappit hen.' 



WHEN FIRST I SAW 
C^LAMBEM (18fi2), who BtatM that it appeared In the New 
^»rk Mirror for 1846, and that the heroine of It wm 
Uui Jean Jeffrey, whom Bums celebrated in The Blw- 
4Md Louie (tee Vol. iiL p. 362, Pre&tory Note to Tkg 
Bl^u-tgett Lottie). But the long ia ao poor that, had not 
Alexander Smith (Edition 1868) collated the text 'with 
A copy in the poet'a handwritiDg,' we should have clawed 
A with the ' Improbidiles.' 
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BBHOLD THE HOC7R 



ChAMiMDA ComMMKroimmtcm (1848). Sent to Clarindiy 
27tli Deeember 1791. For the teeond and amended 
■et, pablithed in Thomaon't SeotiM Ain, aee VoL iiL 
p. 265. This lint one difen little from the original in 
The Charmer (1782) and other books :— 

'Behold the fatal hoar arriTe, 

Kic^ m J Niei, ah, farewell. 
Severed from thee, oan I forTire, 
From thee whom I haTe lof'd ao well' :— 

and one cannot choose hot wonder that Bnma, for all 
halrit of appropriation, ahould erer have palmed it 
upon a sweetheart as his own. 

HERE'S A HEALTH TO THEM THAT'S AWA 

The Edinburgh Qametteer (1792) and Cromek (1808), from 
a MS. now in the British Museum. Reprinted from the 
Oazetteer in the 8coU Magetzine for January 1818. Founded 
on a Jacobite song, of which Bums sent the following 
stanza (amended, or, it may be, perverted) to Johnson's 
Museum (No. 412, VoL v. 1792) :— 

' Here *■ a health to them that 'a awa. 
Here '■ a health to them that 'a awa ; 
Here '■ a health to them that were here short sjne^ 
But oamia be here the day. 
It '■ guid to be merrj and wiae, 
It 'a guid to be honest and true ; 
It's guid to be aff wi' the auld love 
Before ye be on wi* the new.' 

Stanza iv. and the last quatrain of Stann v. are not in the 
British Museum ms. nor in Cromek. Hogg in his BeMee 
gave a set from an old us. collection of aon^ then in the 
possession of Hon. Mrs. RoUo. The main difference aa 
regards the stanza quoted above consists in the subetitii- 



tion of 'him' fi>r 'tiMm,' 
'King' for 'lore.' 

Stahza I. Ljns 5. ' It '1 gM to b« mcny ud wiM.' ^ 
tbe black-letter t«l]ul(R<HtbiircfaeCollectioB},7a«C*«^A£SM>'T 
AJoia, witk Ibe foUowing ra&Bin 1 — 

'Good fellow*, great and mall, 
Pnjr lei me yoq adTiie 
To liaTe a care vithal ; 
"Tta (ood ID be men? and wue.' 

Thii cooDsel alao fonns the refrain* of oDiei bUck-leCter l)«Ilads, 
uTktFatiit't IVigltsome jldmenttin* (Crairford, Pep^i, and 
Roxbiir^ Conectknu) ; and a late derivative, Bt Mirry a»i 
Wim, included in a chap, tA which wa have Ken a copj with 
the date 1794 :— 

'To be men'}' and wise [1 a proverb of old, 
But a maxini so food auil% too often be told. 
Then attend to m; long, not m<r maiinu despite, 
For I mean to be meny, Imt merry acid wise.' 

Stanzaii. LINB3. 'Charlie':— Charlnjamei Fox. 

Stanza III. Link ^ 'Tatnmic, the NoiUod Uddie':— The 
Hod. Tboma* Ertldne, afierwardi Lord Enkine [1750-1833], 
who in 179a, being retained for Thoroas Paine, resolved to obey 
the ail to defend him, and was thereupon dismisMd ftoin hi* 
office a* Attomey-Generat to the Prince of Wale*. 

Stanza IV. Linij. 'MaitlandandWycombe':— 'Uaitfautd' 
wa* Jamei, e^th Earl of LAaderdale (1759-1839), who In 
July 1790 wai elected a Scots representative peer, and dnril^ 
the debate in the House of Leads, 3tst May 1793, oo the 
King's ProcltunatioD ' against seditions writings,' had come for> 
ward ' to vindicate himself, and tba«e with whom be usodated, 
from the groa calumnies levelled against them by the Proclama- 
tion,' which he ' stigmatised as a most malignant and impotent 
meamre.' In August following he left for France along with 
Dt. John Moore. He became a strong tympalliiser with the 
French Revolution, protested against the war with France, and 
on one occasion appeared in the House of Lords ' clothed In 
the tough garb of Jacobinism.' 'Wycombe' wa* John Heniy 

VOL. IV. a 
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A Petty, leoood BCaiquis of Lamdowne (1765-1S09) : who, from 
I 1784 until he succeeded his fiither in 1805, was st^ed Earl of 
Wycombe ; at this time represented Chipping Wycombe ; and 
in the House of Gymmons spoke against the Prodamatioii. 
His fiither, William Petty, first Bdarquis of Lansdowne (1739- 
1805), also in the House of Lords, supported Lauderdale. 

Stanza v. Linb 3. ' Chiefbun M'Leod' : — Colonel Nonnan 
M'Leod of M'Leod (1754-1801), Member for Inverness. 



AH, CHLORIS 

Aldins Edition (1889), from a m. then in po«eHion of 
the Editor. Tone, Mt^ar Oraham. For Chloria tee 
Vol. iil p. 482, Pre&tory Note to Louie Wr ike LhU- 
WhUe Locke. 

The thing is strongly reminiscent of the delightful 
verses of Sir Charlea SeiUey (1689-1701), which Allan 
Ramsay swept into his Tea-Tabie MieoMmy : — 

'Ah Ohloria, oould I now but dt 

As unoonoem'd as when 
Tour infant beauty oould beget 

Nor happiness, nor pain,' eCc. 

PRETTY PEG 

Edinburgh Magazine (January 1806) with three additional 
stansEas, clearly not written by Bums. Again repeated in 
the Edinburgh Magazine for January 1818 — without the 
additions, the correspondent affirming that he had copied 
from the Poet's mss. As he also included a fragment, 
Yon Wand'ring Rill, undoubtedly by Bums, and part of 
a song sent to Thomson, the presumption is that he had 
genuine mss. before him. The fragment appears in many 
Editions, but an alteration of a word is made to render 
it fit for print — and we have decided to draw the line 
at mutilation. Pretty Peg was published in the Aldine 
Edition (1839). 
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MEG O' THE MILL 

SECOND SET 

CuRRiE (1800). Sent to Thomson, April I7dd— along 
with There Wtu a Lass, ' I know these songs are not to 
have the luck to please you^ else you might be welcome 
to them' (R. R). It was written for Jackie Uume's 
lament, Thomson asked him to write another song to 
this air, but he replied : — * My song. Ken Ye What Meg o 
the Mill Has Gotten, pleases me so much that I cannot try 
my hand at another song to the same air ; so I shall not 
attempt it. I know you will laugh at this ; but ilka man 
wears his belt his ain gait.' For the first set see Vol. iii. 
p. 200. The MS. is at Brechin Castle. 

PHILLIS THE FAIR 

CJuRRiE (1800). Sent to Thomson, August 1703. ' I like- 

'^^ise tried my hand on Robin Adair, and you will probably 

'^iiink with little success ; but it is such a damned, crampt, 

«Dut-of-the-way measure, that I despair of doing anything 

^letter to it. ... So much for namby-pamby. I may, 

^fter all, try my hand on it in Scots verse, 'lliere I 

^ways find myself at home.' Thomson replied that 

^le would be glad to see Burns 'give Robin Adair a 

Scottish dress,' but that ' Peter * was furnishing him with 

«n English suit. The ms. is at Brechin Castle. 

Stanza I. Line 3. * Tasting the breathing Spring,* Currie ; 
liut this was Thomson's suggestion. 7» * Such thy Mortt ! did 
1 cry,* Currie, from Thomson. 

O, SAW YOU MY DEAR, MY PHILLY 

Currie (1800). A degradation of My Eppie M'Nah 
(\'ol. iiL p. 101). For the origin see also Vol. iii. p. 375, 
Prefatory Note to My Eppie M^Nah, Sent to 'lliomsou, 
19th October 1794 : — * To descend to business ; if you like 
my idea of When She Cam Ben She BMit, the following 
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•tansui of mine, altared a little from what they wc 
r fonnerly when set to another air^ may perhaps do imte 
V of worse stanzas' (R. B.). Thomson did not like the 

There are two m. copies at Brechin Castle. In the seen 

'Dear* occurs throughout instead of 'Dearie' a 

'Dearest' 

TWAS NA HER BONIE BLUE KE 

CuRRiE (1800). Sent to Thomson in April 1706, for t 
tune Laddie Lie Near Me, Thomson thought the song i 
equal to certain others sent at the same time^ thoa 
'very pleading' ; and Bums shortly afterwards wrote: 
'My verws to Cauld Kail I will suppress^ and also Hm 
to Jjoddie Lie Sear Me. They are neither worthy of i 
name nor of your book.' Thomson didn't publish 1 
song. The ms. is at Brechin Castle. 

WHY, WHY TELL THY LOVER 

CuRRiE (1800). Written for the tune, Caledimian Hm 
Delight : ' Such is the d — d peculiarity of the rhythm 
this air that I find it impossible to make another stai 
to suit it' (R. B. to Thomson, 3rd July 1795X Thomi 
replied : — ' The fragment for The Caledonian Hunt is qu 
suited to the original measure of the air, and as it plagi 
you so, the fragment must content it.' But he insert 
on tlie margin of the copy : — ' Instead of this poor souj 
will take the one Ye Banks and Braes o* Bonnie Doon, 
the air here mentioned ; but I purpose attaching this 
some other air, if I find one to suit it' He didn't t 
one. The ms. is at Brechin Castle. 

THE PRIMROSE 

SE!fT to Thomson (who would none of it), 1793: — 'I 
Todlin Hame take the following old English song, whi 
I dare say is but little known' (R. B.). 'N.B.I hi 
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altered it a little' (R. R> 'This preUj little poem/ the 
wrote Scott Douglas^ 'is so much altered from the 
original . . . that it may almost be reckoned as Bums's 
own.' The criticism is fatuous^ even for Scott Douglas ; 
but a later than Scott Douglas has captured it bodily, 
and has equipped it with embellishments of his own. 
' Not a little,' runs his commentary on Bums to Thomson : 
'so much so (sic) that it is more Bums's than Ramsay's.' 
Thus the more modem Bumsite, and for once in a way 
he is found utterly at variance with the god of hh 
idolatry ; for if the song had been ' Ramsay's,' how could 
Bums have described it as 'English' and as 'little 
known ' ? As matter of fact there is nothing like it in 
Ramsay, the first set being Thomas Carew's {Poenu^ 
1640), while the second is Robert Herrick's (Uesperidsi, 
1648). Here is the Carew :— 

* Aik me why I send you here 
Thie fintling of the infant Year? 
Ask me why I send to you 
This Primrose, all bepearl'd with dew ? 

I ftraight whisper to your ears : — 

"The sweets of Love are wssh'd with tearu." 

* Ask me why this flower does show 
So yellow-green, and sickly too ? 
Ask me why the stalk is weak. 
And bending, yet it does not break? 

I must tell you : — "These discover 
What doubts and fears are in a Lover." ' 

This set it is that was ravished for Thomson's book, and 
ravished so violently that in very deed it may ' almost be 
reckoned as' — neither Bums nor Carew. Here is the 
Herrick : — 

' Ask me why I send you here 
This sweet Infanta of the Tear ? 
Ask me why I send to you 
This Primrose thus bepearl'd with dew? 
I will whisper in your ears : — 
"The sweets of Love ara mix'd with tears. 
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* Aak nM wh j thfa tiowm dom Aow 
80 jeUow-green, tod nddj too? 
Aak mo wh j the italk is weak 
And bendisf (jet it doth not Iveak)? 
I will answer :— "These dlsoorer 
What fainting hopes are in a lorer." ' 

Now, it had not been wonderful if Scott Douglas had 
known nothing of either Carew or Herrick ; for 
almost the sole concern of that loyal, illiterate soul was 
Bums. But for his successor, bom to flourish in an 
age of literary handbooks and University Extension 
Lectures — his successor, who has seen a Ramsay, of 
which Bums knew nothing, and which does not (it 
appears) exist, but who has not discovered a pair of 
English classics which do^what is to be said of his 
successor? For Bums, his attitude is characteristic 
He wanted a vamp for Todiin Home ; he recked nothing 
(and small blame to him) of either Herrick or Carew ; 
and he laid hands, as was his wont, albeit more clumsily 
than was his wont, on the first ' old English song, which 
I dare say is but little known,' he came across — just as 
he would have laid hands on Queen and Huntreee or on 
Hear, Ye Ladies, or Bid Me to Live, or anything not very 
much known which had served his turn. He did but ply 
his trade with a view to filling a page in Thomson's book ; 
and as he claimed not the maker's honours, but was con- 
tent with the vamper's, there is no more to be said about 
the matter in so far as Ae is concerned. But one can't 
help wishing that he 'd lived to correct the enthusiasm of 
certain among his commentators. 

O, WERT THOU IN THE CAULD BLAST 

CuRRiE (1800). Written during his last illness in 
honour of Jessie Lewars (see Vol. iii. p. 467^ Prefatory 
Note to litre B a Health to Her I Loe Dear), after she had 
played The Wren to him on the piano. 




INTERPOLATIONS 
YOUR FRIENDSHIP 
I NCLUDED ill A poeDi to Clarinds, Talk Not qf Love, which 
Bums altered for Johnson's iiiaeum (No. 186, Vol. li. 
1788), where it appears *s 'By a I^f,' and is signed M. 
The stanzas were substituted for this one of Clarinda's ; — 
' Tbe baad of Frientlihip I uoept, 
Ua7 Honour be four guard, 
Tirtua oni inlenwuTBe direct. 
Her smiles our dear raward \ ' 
C-^1arind«'B tong was modelled on one found in The 
<^^1ui^rmeT (1782) and other books :— 

' Lore never more ahall give me pain. 
My fancy '» fiit on thee,' etc. 

FOR THEE IS LAUGHING NATURE 
^VVHlTreN to complete a song hy Clarinds, hii additional 
^:guatram being necessary to fill the tune, in Johnson's 
^^tfiumm (No. 190, Vol. ii. 1788). It was interpolated oh 
~%he first quatrain of the second aiid Inst octave. 'Ilie 
^Clarinda, which is descritied as ' By a Lady,' and signed 
2M,, is entitled To a Blackbird r— 

' Oo on, iweet bint, and eootbe my care ! 
Thy cheerful notes will bush dee|BlT. 
Thj tunetol warblingi, void of art. 
Thrill sweetly through my oebing heart.' cU:. 

NO COLD APPROACH 
iNSCRTEn in the song. The Tear« /£/ier/, by Mis^Cranstoun, 
afterwards the second wife of !*rofeH»or Dugald Stewart, 
to complete the last octave, and so fit it for the tune in 
Johnson's Muieum (No. 340, \'ol. iv. Vi'Sl). 'Tliia song 
of genius was composed by a Miss Cranstoun. It wanted 
four lines to make all the stanzas suit the mupic, which 
I added, and are the firvt four of the last stauxa' (R. B. 
in Interleaved Copy). 
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ALTHCr H£ HAS LEFT ME 

ImniTED by Bumi in a mmg from Herd's Collectkni, 
As I Wat a WaOcimg, the whole set of which he Tvy 
■lighUy altered £nr JohiMon'e Mutntm (No. 848, Vol hr. 
1792), where it appeus. As J Wat m Wmm^rimg. TUi 
atann was lubetituted for the last three in Herd. 

LET LOOVE SPARKLE 

Inserted by Bums in Joekjf Fou ami Jennff Fmn (in 
which he also made a few verbal changes) to eomplete 
an octave for the tune in Johnson's MuMwm (No. 381, 
VoL iv. 1792> 

AS DOWN THE BURN 

CuRRiE (1800> Sent to Thomson in September 1793, as 
a substitute for the final stann of Robert Crawford's 
song, Down the Bum, Datde, * I have this Biomeiit tried 
an alteration, leaving out the last half of the third stanm 
and the first half of the last stanB^ thus' (R. B. to 
Thomson). Thomson at first aooepted Boms's aatieiid- 
ment, but in later editions substituted some rubbish of 
his own for Bums's vamp, in which, by the way, only 
Lines 2 and 4 and a word or two in Line 5 belong to that 
poet, the rest being absolute Crawford. 



IMPROBABLES 

OX ROUGH ROADS 

Scott Douglas (Kilmarnock Edition, 1876). According 
to him, ' it is very familiarly quoted in Ajrrshire, as a stray 
impromptu of Bums's.' But ho says not from whom he 
got it, and an impromptu which had lived for ninety 
years without getting written or printed — fu d(nme 
/urieusement d penserl 



ELEGY ON STELLA 
IxscBiBED iu the Second Common Floes Book : — ' This 
poem 19 the work of some hapless son of the Muses whu 
deserved a better faU. There ia a great deal of "the 
voice of Cona" in bis solitary, mournful notes; and had 
the sentiments been clothed in Shenstone's language, 
they would have been no discredit to that el^aut poet ' 
(R. B.). He sent a copy to Mrs. Duiilop in a letter of 
7th July 1739, in nhich he said that he had met the Elegij 
in M9-, and marked the paBsages which struck him most. 
Tbese ara Staniaa u rr. iiu. iiv. (last two lines) xvii. 
iriii. mad zix. ; and it is worth noting that he does not 
iaclude with them Stanza xv., Stanza xvi., or Stanza xx. 

Th« theory of Scott Douglas and others, that the verses 
'ere tu^^eeted by • visit to the West Highlands in June 
1787, when fiunu may have visited Mary Campbell's 
gnve— (at Greenock : which, in defiance of geography, 
*ppe«n 'at the laxt limits of our isle') — is sheer seiiti- 
tnent. The truth is, there is no earthly reiisoii, except 
Uie existence of that sentiment, for attributing the thing 
tio Bums ; and, as it is utterly uuUke his work — expeciatly 
liis work in English, which is far less easy and letH fluent 

as, too, be suggests that another wrote it, we see not 

'vrhy it should ever have been printed as his. Scott 
Kouglaa unwarrantably inserted the first instead of the 
'Uiird person in Stanzas xv. and xvi. 

POEM ON PASTORAL POETRY 
CuaBiE (1800), from a ms. in Bums'a hand ; but Gilbert 
Buma strongly doubted its authenticity, and internal 
«videace shows that it may have been written by some 
contemporary of Allan Ramsay. Thus in Stanza v. that 
maker ia referred to as alive ; while no mention is made 
of either Hamilton of Gilbertfield or Fergusson, one or 
otlier of whmn may well have been the author. Bums, 
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agBin^ knew nothing of Theoeritns and nothing of Maro ; 
^ and, had he written of pastoral Tene^ would eertainly 
^ have quoted, not Pope hut, his &Tourite Shenatooe. 

Stanza vi. Line 4. 'Tantallou':— A fiunoos hisboric 
ttronghold on the east coast of ScoUand^ near North Berwick. 

ON THE DESTRUCTION OF DRUMLANRIG 

WOODS 

Hooo AND MoTHKRWELL (1835). Flrst pnhliahed in Tke 
SeoU Magazine for July (1803), where it is stated that the 
verses had been found ^written on the window-shutter of a 
small inn on the banks of the Nith/ and that they were 
'supposed to have been written by Bums.' This is a 
little vague. Cromek, who didn't print the v erses , told 
Creech that they were written by Henry Mackenzie, bat 
there is nothing beyond this statement to confirm the 
ascription : though one could credit Mackemde with them 
fBT more easily than one could credit Bums. 

THE JOYFUL WIDOWER 

This very squalid performance^ No. 98 in Johnson (Vol. i. 
1787) is attributed by Stenhouse to Bums ; but he never 
acknowledged it It is included in a chap in the Mother- 
well Collection, — * Three Excellent Songs, Entered 
According to Order ' — one of the three being The Duke q^ 
Hamilton and Mohun's Fight (the duel took place in 1712) ; 
but the chap itself is undated. Again, it was published 
in 'The Pretty Maidens Amusement, being a Choice CoUeO' 
tion of All the Favourite New Songs, Sung at Both the 
Theatres, Vauxhall, Renlagh, Marybone, Sadlers' Wells : 
Printed and sold in Aldemey Churchjrard, Bowlane ' ; 
but this volume also is undated. There are many black- 
letter ballads — most of them unsavoury enough — on 
scolding wives. 
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^V'ilV SIIOLLI) \VK IDLV UASTK OIR IMII.MK 

Cunningham (1834X But Cunningham's authority is 
worthless. 

THE TREE OF LIBERTY 

OuAMBMBM (1838). In this particular case Chambers gave 
M hk Mithority a m. then in the possession of Mr, James 
Dancan, Morefield^ Glasgow. The Tree qf lAbetiif reads 
like a bad blend of 8coU Wha Hae and Je There For 
Honeei Poverty; and as the m. has not been heard of 
nnee 1838^ we may charitably conclude that Bums 
neither made the trash nor copied it 

TO A KISS 

Chambers (18d8)u Published in a Liverpool paper called 
The Kaleidaeeope, and there attributed to Bums. It^ 
however^ appeared originally (and anonymously) in The 
Oracle, January 29, 1796^ long the favoured organ of the 
wretched Delia Cruscan shoal; and it has the right 
Anna Matilda smack throughout After all^ too^ that a 
thing is bad enough to have been written by Bums for 
Thomson is no proof that it is Bums's work. 

DEUA: AN ODE 

Stbwabt's Edition (1802) and lAvee of Scottish Foete, by 

the Society of Ancient Scots (1822). This twaddle is 

^d to have been sent to the London Star with the fol- 

^wing note: — 'Mr. Printer, — If the productions of a 

■Unple ploughman can merit a place in the same paper 

^ith Sylvester Otway and the other Ciivourites of the 

Abuses who illuminate The Star with the lustre of genius, 

^Our insertion of the enclosed trifle will be succeeded 

^^ fiitare communications from yours, etc, R. Burns. 

KUisland, near Dumfries, 18th May 1789.' The letter 

o^ore resembles Bums's manner than the 'poem.' But 

^^« have found neither in The Star ; and the fact that 
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Barnt was whmij in r iiiiT ilTii witfc SbmX^mi 

I Ind not ki» poMM for TV JSkr (m T«L i. fL Srt) '» 
ki Irwifing with ikm 



TO THB OWL 

(1806). ' Fomia aBoog the Ptet't mil m ^ 
own handwritings with ocrnrionil interiiimtions woA v 
occur in aU hit primitiTO efiunoai ' ; hvt aU ri h i ii ed Vf 
him to John M'Creddie, of whom nothing ii kmwiL To 
our mindy thoie who give the TerHs to Bums wwoU gsn 
him anything, 

THE VOWELS: A TALE 
Cbomek (1808X Also found among the Poet's pepers* 

ON THE ILLNESS OF A FAVOURITE CHUJ) 

CuNiviNOHAM (18d4X But it is hard to heliere thst 
Bunifi, though his taste in English was none of the inesk, 
could even transcribe such immitigable rubbish. 

ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE CHILD 

Kdinbtirgh Magazine (July 1814). Bums's daughter^ 
Elizabeth Riddell, died in the autumn of 1795. But this 
fart can scarce be regarded as proof of the anthentictty of 
verses altogether in the manner of Mrs. Hemans. 

ADDENDUM, ETC. 

See Malltfg Meek (Vol. iii. p. 207). The song is complete 
as it Rtauds ; but this additional stanza was accidentally 
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Jiff-loof^ off-hand, extempore: 
'Just clean aff-loof,' i. 163. z6. 



iitsJtf, a cinder: ' an aizle brant,' 
i. 93. 12. 

A-jte^ (1) ajar: * the back-yett 
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1) > a-j' ■',' lii. r». I -^ ; (Ji to one Au^ilfarran, n\ufjf<frrn)d ' 



Hide: ' his Ixjiinet hca thouglit 

a-jee,' iiL 104. 13. 
Alake, alas. 
Alane, alone. 
Along, along. 
Amaitt, almost. 
Amemff, anunig. 
An, if. 
An\ and. 
Anee, onoe. 
Ane, one. 
AnecUh, honeath. 
Anes, ones. 
Anither, another. 
Aqua-fontU, spring - water: 

' aqiia-f ontis, what you please, * 

i. 197. 9. 
Aqtui'vUae, whisky. 
ArU, V. A trie, 
Ast, ashes. 
AtklerU, (1) askew [not aooord- 

ing to Hoyle]: *cam to the 

warl* asklent,' ii. 38. 9; (2) 

askance : * looked asklent,' ill. 

215. 6. 
Atpar, aspread : * the lasses lie 

aspar,' iv. 14. 10. 
Aiteer, astir. 
A^ thnjither, altogether. 
Athort, athwart. 
Atweel, in truth: *eh! atweel 

na,' iii. 100. 6. 
Atwten, between. 
Aught, eight. 
AufflU, possession : * whase 

aught, '= who owns, ii. 149. 

16. 
Avf/hten, eighteen. 
Aufjhtlintt at all, in any way: 

'Aughtlins fawsont,' ii. 156. 

5 ; V. Oughtliiu. 
Avid, old. 



shrewd : ' a chap that 5 
damn'd auldfarran,' L 30. Si 
(2) oldfaahloned in the lense 
of ngaoionu: 'your told- 
fanant hienlj letter,' iL 81* 
6. 
AuUL'IAtM' 8m Kotfl^ vol i. 

AvJd Reekie, Edinbmgh. See 

Note ToL iL 340. 
Avid-warid, old-world. 
AwnoiU, alms: 'just like an 

aumous dish/ iL & 8. 
Ava, atalL 
Awa, away. 
Avxdd, backwayi and bent 

together: 'fell awald bende 

it,* iiL 201, II. 
Awauk, awake. 
Awauiken, awaken. 
Awe, owe : ' devil a shilling I 

awe, man,' ii. 210. 16. 
Awkari, awkward. 
Awnie, bearded: 'aits set up 

their awnie horn,' L 20. 8. 
Ayont, beyond. 

Ba\ a balL 

Bahy-clouU, habie-cUmU, baby 

clothes: 'like baby-donts a- 

dryin,' L 212. 22; 'O wha 

my babie-elouta will buy,' iii. 

70. I. 
Backet, bucket or box: 'auld 

saut-backets,' L 291. 9. 
Backii, backed: 'howe-baokit 

now, an' knaggie,' i. 100. 3. 
Backlina-oomin, coming back, 

returning (R. B.), L 173. 15. 
Bdck-yeit, gate at the bads: 

'the baok-yett be a-jee,' ^l 

5. 10. 
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li« lik* tlM tiwrirto-bird,' iL 
1. a. 8m aIm Note, yoL ii 
807. 
BrndrotUt Bmtdnmi, th* flat: 
'a winldn baadroo^' L tl4. 
4 ; *like baodrona bj a latr 
tan,' iL 14a a; 'aold band- 
tana by tha in^o lita,' iiL U6. 

S* 

Bmuk, eroM-baam: 'srapH for 
tha bauln,' L dS. td. 

Bamk, ▼. Bawk, 

B mmk en \ beam-end: 'or whe- 
ther 'twaa abaak-«n\ L 88. a. 

Bauld, hold. 

BauldeMt, boldeat 

BanUdlp, boldly. 

Bawnpt balmy. 

Bowbee, a halfpenny [probably 
a babie penny]. 

Bawdnms, r, Baudrom, 

Bawk^ a field-path : * a oom- 
incloeM bawk,' iiL 33. 6. 

Bawt^rU, white-streaked: 'Son- 
ne, baws'nt face,' i. 10. 13. 

Bawtie, pet name for a dog: 
'my aold teethlea Bawtie,' 
iL 59. 2. 

Be^ alone [i,e, as one is al- 
ready] : *an' let poor danmM 
bodies be,' L 47. 13; 'let a 
body be,' L 853. 8. 

Bear, barley. 

Becu^t beasts, yermin [f.e. lioe] : 
'greywi'beas','iL166.9. 

Beattie, dim. of becut, 

Beokf a eurtsy: 'she'll gie ye 
abeck,'ii. 207. 7- 

Beet, feed, kindle, fan, add fuel 
to: 'beet his hymeneal flame,' 
L 16L 6; 'it heats me, it 
beets me,' L l2l. ao; 'or 
BoUe Elgin beats,' L llL 



10; 'H'a plMiiy baaia 
lorer^s fire,' iiL 118. za. Cf. 
Ohanaer, 'Two fires on 
antor [altar] gaa aha baate, * 

Tdlm, 8S8S. 
B^',befalL 
Bdi%n\ hd^mt, bahlnd. 
BeOd^r.BitL 
Bdamg, belong. 
2Md,bald. 
BsUiMn, aaaanlt: 'fatmiHiawBrd 

theirbeUam,'iL08.5. 
BeUyt, bellows. 
Bd}fve^ by-and-by : ' balyva the 

alder baimsi'L 107. ts; 'wael- 

Bwall'd kytaa balyra ara bent,' 

LSS8.3. 
IfefS a parlour. Sea Nota^ vol 

L33i. 
Ben, into tha spanfla or par- 
lour (R. B.) 
BenaiofC; inmost, 'benmost 

bore,' iL 4 4; 'benmost 

nenk,' iL 168. x8. 
Be-wtrik, to tha northward of. 
Be-mmtk, to the aoathward of. 
Biikamkil, tha grace after meat 

(R. B.), L 838. 6. 
Beuk^ a book : 'deril'a pietnr'd 

beaks 'splaying-flarda, L 18. 

z6. 
BejfOfU, beyond. 
Bicker, a wooden flop: 'in oog 

or bicker,' i. 88: 4. See also 

Note, ToL i. 383. 
Bicker, a enpfnl, a i^asa: 'a 

hearty bicker,' iL 78L 15. 
Bicker, a short nm : 'I took a 

bicker,' L 198. 18. 
Bicker, to flow swiftly and with 

a slight noiae: 'Uokar'd to 

the sea%' !▼. U. 14; 'bfek- 
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erin duiciD duile,' i. 98. 6. 


[sevsnl oamples at each of 


Ct.alao 'unDlieuid bickering 




Suae.' Milto&'i ParadiK 


Biltg, WilliMi. 


Latt, »i. 766. 




Bitirrin, noisy knd keen oon- 


i. aoi. 15. 


tanUoQ: 'there wUl U biok- 


Birdie, dim. of bint, also 


erin there,' ii. 193. 18. 


maidens: 'bonio birdie^' ii. 


Bidicring, huirjing; 'bickering 


44. 6. See also Burdit. 


bntUe,- i. lis. 4. 


Birk, the birch. 


Bid, to uk, to wish, to offer : 


Birken, birchen. 


'bid oae better,' ii. 154. 9; 


BiTkU. a feUow [usually im- 


BB'er bid belter,' u. 101. 23. 


plies conceit]. 


aee atw Bade. 


Birr, force, vigour : ' wi' a! my 


Bidt. abide. See alw Bade. 


birr,'ii. 1(H. 7. 


Bicl, Held, a ahelter; 'hap 


hirrijtg, whirring: 'birring 


kimin&oouebiel,'i.I4G.i4; 


paitrick«,'i. ew.7. 


■the r&u<lom bicld 0' clod or 


Birm, bristles: 'tirl the bul- 


■Une.' 1. 137. 9; 'but buss 


lions to the biiscA.' ii. 155. a6. 


Md bield,' iii. 178. iij'tlij 


Birth, bertli : ' a birth afore the 


bield should be my bowm,' 


mast,' i. 145.31. 


iv. 43. 15. 


Bit, small [(.jr. a bit beauty, bit 


£«/. W<^ « sheltered Bjxit: 'the 


bragh, hit laasie, etc.] 


sun blinks kindly in the biel,' 


Bit, nick of time : ' just at the 


iii. 114. I5i 'roses blaw in 


bit.' i. 50. la. 


ilkabield,'iii. 117. JO. 


BUch-fori, completelv drunk, ii. 




40. 16. 


■bicnand snug.' i. 117. 16; 


Bill, a flurry : 'that day whou 


■her house sao bien.' iii. 


in a bizi,' i. D'A I. 


22. 1. 


Bizz, to bmi. 


Siin, bitnlir, comfortably : 


Bi:^Mrd, tbe buirard. 


'tbat deals me bien,' iii. 


Bizzie. busy. 


114. 3; 'bienly clad,' ii. 38. 


BlMk-l,(mnel, the elder: 'a 


14. 


grceily glowr black-bonnet 


«H/, W bmld. 


throws,'!. 3!>. 3; 'an' douse 


iiaffin, building. 


Ii lack-bonne t, ' ii. 76. 14. See 


JSiygin, a structure, a dwelling ; 


also Note, vol. ii. 357. 


'theaold cUy biggin,' i. 76. 


Biack - iicbbit, black - beaked : 


B; 'bcmlet-hBuntedbiggiD,'!. 


'black-nebbit Johnie,' ii. 194. 


SW.7. 


5- 


Bib, T. Bukt. 


Blue, blue, livid. 


Bia, the bull: 'as yeU's the 


BUutcl, llailil, blaatcd [used in 


lull,' L 00. 6. 


oontcmpland^dfljnn'dJiVec, 


Bitiit. feUow, oomrado. brother 


blastit wonner,' i. 11. 19 ■ 
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'eraepin, blMtit wonner,' i. 
15s. 19; 'onie blMtit, moor- 
Und loop,' i. 56. 34. 

lUMfte, ft bkated [t.e. damii'd] 
enatore : ' the bketie '■ nutk- 
in,' i. 154. 10; 'red-wad 
Kilbimie blMtie,' iL 40. 19. 

BlaU, (l)mode*t: 'owre bUte 
to seek,' i. 189. 3 ; (2) bMhful, 
■by : *iior bUte nor loaar/ i. 
48. 6; *tome nnoo bUte,' i. 
89. 12; 'butbUte and laith- 
fu'/ i. 109. Ti ; ' joung and 
blate,' ii. 104. a; 'tteer her 
up, an* be na Uate,* iiL 188. 5. 

BUtther, bladder. 

Bland, a large quantity, a 
ecreed: 'a hearty blaud,' i. 
162. 15 ; 'a blaud o' Johnie's 
morals,* ii. 89. 8. 

Blaud, to slap: *he'8 the boy 
will blaud her/ L 211. a. 

Blaudin, driving, pelting : * the 
bitter, blaudin Bhow*r,* ii. 76. 
8. 

BlaWf to blow. 

Blaw, to brag, to boast : * blaw 
about myHcl,' i. 150. ix ; *he 
brags and ho blaws o* his 
siller,' iii. 84. 19. 

Blawiiu/f blowing. 

Blawn, blown. 

Blccr, to blear. 

BlccrHy bleared. 

Blee^d, blazed. 

Bleeze, a blaze. 

Blcezin, blazing. 

Blellum, (1) a babbler: 'drunken 
blellum,' i. 279. 14; (2) a 
railer : ' sour-mou'd, gimin 
blellum,* ii. 56. i ; (3) a blus- 
terer : ' to cowe the blellums, ' 
ii. 7a 6. 



Blether, hleiken. 

Blether, to talk hoomdm. 

Bletherin\ XaXkhig tkODmoa^ 

Bl%n\ blind. 

BIhC, to blind. 

Blink, a glanoe, a mooMnt, b 
short period [several examples 
of eadi of these meanings]. 

Blink, to glanoe, to riixne. 

BUnkerg, (1) spies: 'seiie the 
blinkers,* L 25. 8 ; (2) og^en: 
' deUdoos blinkers, ' iL 102. 9. 

Blinkin, hlinlring, atiming. 

BUnkin, (1) smirking: 'Blmk- 
in Bess of Annandale,' il 
17a x; (2) leering : *are Uink- 
in at the entry,' i. 39. x8. 

BlinX blinded: 'blin't hise'e,* 
iii. 35. xa 

Blitter, the snipe: 'blitter fiae 
the boggie,' iiL 14. xo. 

Blue-ffo^on, the livery of the 
licensed beggar: 'the Blue- 
gown badge,' L 177. 6. See 
also Note, voL L 385. 

Bluid, blood. 

Bluidy, bloody. 

Blume, to bloom. 

Bluntic, a stupid [i.e, one who 
isn't sharp]: 'gar me look 
like bluntie,' iiL 111. 14. 

Bli/pes, shreds: 'till sldn in 
blypes cam haurlin,' L 97. 13. 

Bobbed, curtsied: 'When She 
Cam Ben She Bobbed,' iiL 
110. 

Backed, vomited : 'or thro' the 
mining outlet becked,' L 225. 

17. 
Boddle, a farthing [properly 
two pennies Soots, or one- 
third of an English penny]: 
'ho car'd na deils a boddle,' 
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Jinink;/, hpriiCf : * wliaur hac 
yc been aao brmnkie, O,' iii. 
81. 14. 

Bran^g, bimndy. 

Brash, ihort illnea : 'moato ft 
pain an' br«sh,' L S3. 17. 

Brtito,iiiudli)iMti,nic>: 'bnte 

o'dMi^'L 83. xa; *biiili o* 

diiddiea,'ii. 130.2. 
BrtUs^ ■mall ohildran: 'our 

ragged hrato and oalUta,' iL 

19. 3; 'wives and dirty bcaU,' 

ii. 156. 7. 
BrattU, a ipiirt, a soamper: 

'waur't thee for a brattle,* i. 

103. 2 ; < wi* bickering brattle/ 

i. 115. 4. 
Brattle^ noiiy onset : * brattle o' 

winter war/ i. 2S6. 3. 
Braw, handsome, fine, gaily 

dressed [many examples of 

each of these meanings]. See 

also Note, voL ii. 310. 
Brawlie^ finely, perfectly, 

heartily. 
Braxics^ sheep that have died 

of braxie [a disease]: 'gold fat 

braxies,' i. 172. a. 
BreaatiCy dim. of hrecLMt. 
Brcattitf sprang forward : ' thou 

never lap, an' sten't, an' 

breasUt,' i. 104. 9. 
Breckan, a horse collar: *a 

braw new brechan,* ii. 90. 8. 
Breckan, ferns : * yon lone glen 

o' green breckan,' iii S52. 15. 

Soo also Braehent. 
Breedin, breeding, t.e. man- 
ners: *ha8 nae sic breedin,' 

ii. 59. 7. 
Breektf breeches. 
Breer, briar. 
BrerU, brand : ' brent new frae 
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.-t'Mxl ill m:.%.!," i. \:K 9 ; * hut 
buiM or bicld,' iii. 178. 11. 

BuuU, buitle. 

Butt withoat. 

All, ImU, in the kiteheQ [i.e. 
the oater aiMtftiiie&tl 'butt 
the honae'— in the kitehen, 
iLl£8.4. SeealioBeii. 

By, pMt, Mide. 

By, betide. 

By himtA, betide himself, off 
hit witt : ' monio % day was 
by himtel,' i. 94. 16. 

Byt aUour [i.e. * by and attoor ' 
— beside and at a dittanoe], 
moreover: *bye attour my 
gutchor hat,' iii. lOG. 5. 

Byke, (1) a beet' nest, a hive: 

* assail their byke/ i. 286. 2 ; 
{'i) a swarm, a crowd : ' the 
glowrin byke,' ii. 15. 12 ; 'the 
hungry bike,' iv. 23. 15. 

ByrCt a cowhouse. 

Ca\ a call. 

Ca\ to call. 

Ca\ a knock. 

C7a', to knock [e.g. a nail], to 

drive [c.g, cattle]. 
Ca^cZ, ca't, called. 
Ca'dy caHy knocked, driven. 
Cadger y a hawker: *a cadger 

pownie's death,'!. 157. i ; ' like 

onie cadger's whup,' ii. 2. 10. 
Cadic, caddie, a varlet: 'e'en 

CO we the cadie,' i. 32. 4; 

* Auld-Light caddies,' i. 174. 8. 
Caff, chaff. 

Caird, a tinker. 

Calf -ward, grazing plot for 

calves [i.e, churchyard]. 
Calian, callarU, a stripling. 
CaMcr, cool, refreshing: *the 



caller air,' i. I><). 4; 'little 
fishes' caller rest,' iii. 114. 14. 
CalUt^ a trull : *my bottle tnd 
my oallet,' ii. 3. 9; 'oar 
ragged Lratt and ealleti,' il 

19.3. 

Camt oame. 

Oemie, oamnie^ (1) genllt: 
'bonie wee thing, eauiie irce 
thing,' iii. 103. 5; *flMiiiie 
young man,' iii 44. 9; (8) 
tractable: 'tawie, quiet, tn' 
cannie,' i. 101. 15 ; (3) quiet: 
'a cannie errand,' i. 107. 18; 
' a cannie hour at e'en,' L 8&2. 
5; 'then cannie,' L 64. 11; 
'kind and cannie,' iL IBi 
13 > {^) prudent : ' wi' cannie 
care,' i. 90. 8 ; i. 177. 15 ; ii> 
43. 20; and iL 117. i; (6) 
careful: 'oannie for hoarding 
o' money,' ii. 210. 13. 

Cankrie, crabbed : ' O* oankrie 
Care,' iL 100. 18. 

CanfM, cannot. 

Cannie, (1) gently : ' straik her 
cannie,' L 3L 18 ; (2) quietly : 
'slade oaiinie to her bed,'L 
108. 17; (3) sensibly: 'and 
cannie wale,' iiL 118. 7; (4) 
carefully: 'I maun guide it 
cannie, ' L 250. 1 8 ; (5) expertly : 
'nickin down fu' cannie,' ii 
73. 13. 

Canniest, quietett : ' theoanniett 
gate, the strife is lair,' iv. 118. 
22. 

Cannilie, eannily, quietly, pro- 
dently, oautioutly : 'cannilie 
he humt them,' i. 43. 2; 
'cannily keekit ben,' iiL 36. 
2; 'cannily tteal on a bonie 
moor-hen,' iv. 20. 4. 
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"hriirl< ss', cliccrlcss. 

'Jkcary^ chcorj. 

0fc€cfc-/M*-dbow, diMk-by-Javl 
[i.«.d4iMlMiUU]: '«lMek4or. 
ehow» » flhuilU fJatMr,* L 
flS. 15; 'ahMk-te-fllKMr, 
•bAU Jog thcgUlMr/ VL VSL 

Vktepf poem oqiiMk: 'wP 

tmiflifa' oheep^' L ttS. x; 

'oheepe like eome Iwvikknd 

chidraii,' iL 56. x8. 
UMd, ehiM [t.e. ohUdl a fel- 

loir, % young follow [indioAtet 

AppTOTftl]. 

C^tvUo, ehimney. 

C%ow, V. C%edk-/or-dboir. 

Cftowi, ohewi. 

tTJbueib, % hen, a dear: 'the 
mAriial ohuck,' iL 4. 7. Gf. 
'pimy ohuok eome thither/ 
Shak. OikeUo, iv. 2. 04. 

Ckuckie, dim. of efcucl:, but 
uiually signifies mother-hen, 
an old dear: *auld ohuckie 
Beekie,'ii.53. 13; 'adaintie[y] 
ohuokie,' ii. 131. 7 ; iii. 22. 3. 

Ckufiej fat -faced: *a ohuffie 
vintner,' i. 28. 15. 

C%uf0, to choose. 

at, the civet: *the dt and 
polecat stink,' i. 271. 18. 

CU, a citizen, a merchant. 

Clachan, a small village about 
a church, a hamlet (R. B.) : 
'the clachan yill,' i. 192. i ; 
' Jock Hornbook i' the 
clachan,' L 195. 5; 'within 
the dachan,' ii. 45. za 

CUuding, clothing. 

Clae$, elaise, clothes. 

Claith, cloth. 

Claithdnff, clothing. 



Clankie, a severe knock : ' Cls- 
vwB got » ebaUe, O,' iiL te. 

CUip^ ihm tHaippm ol » mill: 
'and Hill th* eh^ piftyt dai- 
ter,' L Sia 4- 

Meainedandeifk^'iLgiy.ii. 

CZorl; a olirt : ' lik» onte ibdK,' 
IL 74.28. 

ClarkU^ elerlsad, wrote: 'in a 
bank and elarUt,' L 75. 19. 

Clartp, dirty: 'darty bam,' 
U. 247. 13. 

Cloik, an idle tale, the story of 
aday (B. B.): 'the ooimtia 
dash,' i. 60. 15. 

CUuh, to tattle, IL 37. x6l Bee 
Note, voL IL 835. 

ClaUer, (1) noise: 'the dap 
plays clatter' [i.e. di^iperX 
L 218. 4 ; 'bade me mak nae 
datter,' UL 150. 6 ; (2) tattle, 
goadp: 'kintra elatter,' iL 
37. 14 and iiL 177. 16; (3) 
talk: 'sangs and datter,' L 
280. 13; 'anither gies them 
datter,' iL 174. 14; (4) die- 
putation: 'a' this datter,' L 
175. 17 ; (5) babble : 'rhymin 
datter,' iL 81. 9. 

ClaUer, (1) to make m noise by 
striking: ' the pint-stowp clat- 
ters,' L 43. 9 ; 'gar him dat- 
ter,' L 160. 7 ; 'datter on my 
stumps,' iL 3. 6 ; (2) to babble : 
'the gossips datter bright,' L 
22. 20; (3) to prattle: 'dat- 
ters, "Tam Samson's dead,"' 
i. 223. 3. 

Claught, dutdied, seised =: 
'daught her by the mmp,^ 
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i. S86. as; 'cUoght th' on- 
fftditig garland,' li. SS7. il. 
C7£iiuj7Atin, olntching, gnrping : 
■cUughtin'tUgBtlieT.'ii. £10. 
14. 
OZaut, (1) a clutch : 'oui liDfu' 
Mul to get a oUut on.' ii. 140. 
3 ; (2) K I^Ddfal : 'a eUnt o' 
geftT,' iii. 113. I. 
OZaut, to tcrape ; ' ye elaut m; 
byre.' ii. 400. 13. 

tyiaulel, BCrapod: 'thn Uggen 
thej hae clautet,' i. 74. B. 

Clarrr, clover. 

Glavtr), (l)gosBtp: 'claTernanil 
havers,' ii. 104. 13; (S) non- 
aenae: 'heaps 0' cUvera,' it. 
&1. a. 

Claw, B scratch, a blow. 

CTiaiP, to scrstoh, to strike. 

^Jlay-cavldf clay-cwld. 

Claytnore, a two-banJwl High- 
land Bword: 'an' guid clay- 
more,' il. 9. a; 'wi' dirk, 

CUciin, a brood: 'its mlnnio 
and the cleckln.' ii. Ei5. 19. 

Clred, to clothe. 

CUek, to soalch ; ' deck the 
sterUD,'= pinch the reaity, 
ii. 8. a. Sec also Note, vol. 
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Chg, gadfy : ' the clegs 0' feel- 
ing Btang,' ii. 101. 9. 

CIiBJl:,(l) a sharp stroke: ■her 
doop a clink,' ii. 46. 3 j (2) 
jingle: 'o' rhymin clink,' ii. 



wealtb : 'the name o' clink,' 

iii. 37. iB. 
Clint, to chink : ' he '11 dink in 

the hand," li. e08. 3. 
Clink, to rhyme ; ' mak it 

clink,' i. 1G3. 9; 'gar them 

olink,'<i. 8S. 6. 
Clinkin. with a smart motion : 

'clinkiu' down bealde him,' L 

4ft 13. 
Ciinkym, CiirJnmbrU, the 

beadle, the bellman: 'auld 

Clinkiim at ttic inner port,' 

ii. 97. 15; ' Clinkumbcll, wi' 

rattlintow.'l. 46. 10. 
Clipt, shenrs : ■ ne'ci cron'd the 



"U*. ' 



(l)gossip, tale- 
telling: 'for B'theircllsh-mn- 
cUver,' i. 72. 13 J (2) nonscnsr, 
idle talk: 'wlist fartber 
clixh-nta-claver might bwn 



Clont, the hoof in general, the 
half of the eleven hoof: 
' upon her cloot sha ooost a 
hitch,']. 63. 13; 'an' wear his 
oloolii,' i. Wi. 19. 

CUmlic, ClooU, Hoofie, Hoofs [n 
nickname of the Devil]: 
'Auld Clootti,' i. !W. 19; 
'Nick or Clootie,' i. 47. 
7; 'anld Cloven - Clootie's 
haunts,' ii. 07. 3. 

Clour, a bump or swelling after 
a blow (R. ](.): 'clours an' 
nicks.' i. 174. 1. 

Clout, (I) a cloth, n rag: 'wi' 
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lifttch: 'perhaps a ekmtmaj 

fill in%> iii. 196. 6. See 

who Babie-elouL 
C^OMt, to patch: 'douttheoaul- 

dxoQ,' ii. 13. x6; *oloat the 

bad girdin o't,' iiL S4. 8 ; 

'raft and clouted,' L 69. 20 ; 

'eloutin a kettle,' iiL 66. 19. 
Cbid, adoud. 
Clunk, to make a hollow soond : 

'made the bottle clunk,' iL 

14. za. See alBO Nbte, vol. 

SL 31L 
OoatiCt dim. of coot. 
Coble, a broad and flat boat: 

'wintle like a aaamont- 

ooble,' i. 102. a. 
Coek, the mark [in curling]: 

'station at the cock,' L 221. 

Coekie, dim. of eoek [applied to 
an old man] : ' my guid auld 
codde,' iL ISL 9. 

Coek9, fellows, good fellows: 
'mjr hearty cocks,' i. 32. 3; 
'the wale o' cocks,' i. 176. 2. 

Cod, a pillow: 'a cod she laid 
below my head,' iii. 163. 9; 
'the cradle wants a cod,' iii. 
206.2. 

Coft, bought : ' cof t for her wee 
Nannie,' i. 286. 12; *I coft a 
stane o' haslock woo,' iii. 159. 
5 ; * that coft enjoyment,' iii. 
209. 14. 

Coff, (1) a wooden drinking-ves- 
sel ; * in cogs an' caupe,' i. 45. 
zo; *in cog or bicker,' i. 22. 
4 ; *cog an' ye were ay fou,' 
iiL 26. 1 ; 'a cog o' guid swats,' 
iiL 234. 4; (2) a porridge- 
dish: 'their cogs o' brose,' 
iiL 76. 15 ; (3) a com measure 




for hones: 'thy oog a 

bit heap,' L 104. 3. See 

Note, ToL L 32a. 
Coggie, dim. of eog, a little 
CoO, CoOoL, Kyle [one of th. 

ancient districts of Ayzahire^ 

See Note, voL L 320. 
CkAUe, (1) a general, and 

times a particular, name t 

country ours (K. B.); (2) 

sheep-dog: 'a ploug^mian'i 

collie,'L10.5. 
OoUiakamgie, a squabble: *ok: 

how the collieshangie works, "^ 

iL 131. Z9. 
Good, cud. 

Coof, T. OtM/. 

Cookin, cooking. 

CockU, hid : * oooldt undemeatlv- 
the braes,' L 98. 7. 

Coor, cover : ' coor their fuds,^ 
ii. 17. 5. 

Cooter, a courser, a stallion : 'or 
perfect kintra oooser,' iL 132. 
24. 

Coozt [t.f. cast], (1) looped: 'coost 
a hitch,' L 53. Z3; (2) threw 
off: 'ooost their claes,'L 249. 
11;' coost her duddies,' L 281. 
II ; (3) toss'd : ' Maggie ooost 
her head,' iiL 215. 5; (4) 
chucked : ' coost it in a cor- 
ner,' iL 257. iz. 

Cootie, a small pail : ' the brun- 
stane cootie,' L 47. 10. 

Cootie, leg - plumed : ' cootie 
moorcocks,' i. 222. 8. 

Corbies, ravens, crows : * corbies 
and clergy,' i. 207. z6. 

Core, corps. 

Com mou, com heap: 'com- 
mend mo to the com mou,' 
iii, 25. 6, 
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383; <in Death's flBh-«Ml,'L €k 
222. 5 ; * nieTM, like midden- 
ereele,* iiL 126. 9. Bee toL 
iU. 389. 
Crtepie-ckair, itool of repent- 
anoe: 'mount the oreepie- 
ohAir,' Ui. 70. 9. See Abo 
Note, voL iL S43 ('Culty- 

BtOOll*). 

Crtetikit, groMj. 

Crock*, old ewee: 'tent the 

waifs an* orocki,' iL 20. 5. 
Cronie, intimate friend. 
Crooded, eooed: 'a endiat 

orooded o'er me,' ir. 12. 15. 
Oroodi, oooe: 'the enahat 

crooda,' L 170. 11. 
Croon, (1) moan : ' wi' eldritch 

croon,' i. 48. x8 ; (2) a low : 

* an outler que j gat up an' gae 
a croon,' i. 98. 13 ; (3) note : 
'the melanoholioos croon,'!. 
58. 15 ; ' melanoholions, aairie 
croon,' ii. 100. 16. 

Croon, to toll : ' jow an' croon,' 

i. 46. II. 
Crooned, hummed : 'eroon'dhis 

gamut,' iL 10. 16. 
Crooniny, humming: 'crooning 

to a bodj'a sel,' i. 157. 9; 

* crooning o'er some auld Scots 
sonnet,' i. 281. 26. 

Croou, crouse, (1) cocksure: 

'keen an' croose,'!. 50. 8 ; (2) 

set : ' when I grow crouse,' ii. 

96. 7 ; (3) proud : ' crouse and 

canty,' ill. 216. 19. 
Crouchie, hunchbacked; *crou- 

chie Merran Humphie,'i. 96. 6. 
Crouse, cheerfully : * cracldn 

crouse,' i. 14. 21 ; v. Croote. 
Crousely, confidently: 'crousely 

craw/ i. 222. 8. 
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lM*d: 'iMroiirdi hm dean,' 

iiL 22. z ; 'I tint my ouroh,' 

iii.£3.z8. 
Ch^rehie, a cortij: 'wi' a 

eorehie low did Btoom' L 37. 
zx 
CSirier, ona who pUjv at 
eorllng [agmme on the iee]: 
'the ourlen quat their roar- 
ing plaj,' L 74. zi ; 'to the 
kragha the eorlen floek,* L 
ttl. Z3. 

Cwrmiu/rrinff, eommotion : 'eur- 
mnrring in hia guta,' i. 196. ao. 

(Strpinf the empper of a honw : 
'hanrhi at hia enrpin,' L 06. 

9. 
OwrpUf the enipper [ue. bat- 

todn]: 'hingin owre my 
eorple,' IL 106. ao. 

OuAal, the wood pigeon. 

CStMtoek, the jrfth of the oole- 
wort: 'gif theeoBtook'iBWeet 
or ■our,' L 90. 5. 

Outea, feet [properly of an ani- 
mal^ ankle*: 'herbonieoutee 
■ma'/ ii. 61. Z5. 



CuUp, short: 'cutty Murk/ i. 
9S6. 7 ; 'Catty-Hurk,' %b. 25 ; 

'eattyiark8,'L£87. 4* 
CSUtit-MtooU, itoola of repent- 

azioe: 'daft bargains, eutty- 

■tooK' ii. bSL z8. See alao 

Note, ToL iL 343. 

Dad, dfOdcUe, father. 

Doo'l, dased. 

Daffin, larking, fun : 'to spend 

an hour in daffin,* L 38. 6 ; 

'fits o' daffin,' i. 217. 16; 

'towsing a lass i' my dafBn,' 

a. 7. 8. 
Daft, mad, foolish. 



Datli, planks: 'some canyin 

dails,' L 39. za. 
Daimen icker, an odd ear of 

oom: 'a daimen kker in a 

thrave,' i. 115. Z5. 
Dam, pent up water, urine : ' ye 

tine your dam,* i. 35. z6. 
Damde, dim. of dame. 
Dang, dung [pret. of dvng\, 
DanUm, t. DaunUm, 
Darena, dare not. 
Z>afV, labour, task, a day's 

labour : ' nought but his ban' 

darg,' i. 12. 7 ; 'monie a sair 

darg,' i. 105. z. 
Darkiint, in the dark: 'an' 

darklins grapit for the banks,' 

i. 92. z6. 
Daud, to pelt: 'set the bairns 

to daud her,' L 211. 4; 'the 

bitter, daudhi showers,' iL 74. 

8. 
DaufUon, to daunt. 
Daur, dare. 
Dauma, dare not. 
Daur't, dared. 
Daut, Dawte, to fondle, to pet : 

'I kiss and daut thee,' ii. 38. 

ao; iii. 89. 2; 'kiss and 

dawte,* iii. 160. 10. 
Dautet^ Dawtii, petted; 'unoo 

muckle dautet,' i. 74. a; 

' dawtit twal-pint hawkie,' i. 

50. 5. 
Daw, to dawn: 'the day may 

daw,' iii. 80. 3. 
Dawdi, lumps, large portions: 

'an' dawds that day,' i. 45. 

14- 

Dawiftg, dawning. 

Dawiinffly, pettingly, caress- 
ingly: 'dawtingly did cheer 
me,' iii. 104. za 
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^mi-tweer, itw mdy rehiel- 

aat, L 150. aj. 
kmrig, dim* of dear. 
II00WC; to deafen. 
kevil^T.JkiL 
^derfl. 
)«a-fca«( (1) nothing [DeTil have 

it]: *thedeU-hMt«ibthem,' 

L 17. 9o; (2) Devil hare my 

■onl; *the deTU-haet that I 

rad ban,' iL 82. 15. 
)eil^ma-€aret no matter [the 

Devil may oare, but not I^ i. 

178. 10; L 196. 20; iL87. 5* 
"kUerrtf delirious, mad: 'an* 

liT'd an' died deleeret,' L 93. 

22. 
'klvin, digging : ' dubs of yoor 

ain delvin,' i. 149. 25. 
>fm'(l, hid [from the Old Eng. 

deam or dem: *that dem 

time,' Craig's Oxford Shak. 

King Lear, iii. L 62] : * dem'd 

in dens and hollows,' ii. 45. z i. 
Ottcrivty to describe. 
[)fuit;'f, the duck has: 'The 

Deuk's Dang O'er My Dad- 

die,' iii. 139. 
Deukt, ducks : * your deuks and 

geese,' ii. 156. 10. 
Devtl, a Btimning blow: 'an 

unoo devel,' i. 221. 9. 
Diddle, to move quickly [of 

fiddling]: 'elbuck jink an' 

diddle,' ii. 81. la, and ii. 100. 
8. 
Dight, to wipe. 

Dight, winnowed, sifted: 'the 
cleanest com that e'er was 
dight,' i. 217. 14- 
Din, dun, muddy of com- 
plexion: 'dour and din,' ii. 
206. II, and iii. 125. 5. 



IXiV. to beat, to 

Ding, be beaten orupset : 'facts 

are ohiela thai winna ding,' 

i. 60. 17. 
Dink, trim: 'my lady's dfaik, 

my lady's diwt,' iiL 199. 

17. 
Dinna, do not. 

Dirl, to vibrate, to ring: 
'played dirl'^went tinkle, 
i. 195. 21 ; *ioof and rafters 
a' diddirVi. 883. 14; 'ihe 
dirl'd them aff fa' dearly,' 
iv. 83. la 

Di^n, (2t2zen, donn. 

Doehier, daughter. 

Doggie, dim. of dog. 

Doited, (1) muddled: ' doited 
Lear,' L 2L 5; 'a doited 
monkish raee,' i. 206. 8 ; 'my 
very senses dmted,' ii. 112. 
4; (2) stupid, bewildered: 
'doited stots,' iL 62. z ; 'the 
doited beastie stammers,' ii. 
90.13; ' sae doited and blin',' 
iii. 157. II. 

Doni4e, (1) vieious, bad-tem- 
pered: 'ye ne'er was donsie,' 
i. 101. 14; (2) resUve: 'their 
donsie tricks,' i. 218. 11 ; (3) 
testy : ' ye wad na been lae 
donsie, O,' iii. 140. 8. 

Dooi, (1) woe: 'sing dool,' L 
189. 5 ; ' may dool and sorrow 
be his lot,' i. 268. 7 ; 'O, dool 
on the day,' iii. 94. 7 ; (2) 
sorrow: 'to sit in dool,' iii 
65. 19 ; 'bitter in dool,' iii. 67. 
5; 'care and dool,' iiL 91. 14? 
'dool and care,' iiL 154. 3; 
(3) 'dool to tell'=sad totell,' 
ii. 21. a. 

Doolfu\ doleful, woful : ' dool- 
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Dozifit torpid : * he '■ doyll and 

he '■ dodn,' iiL 93. 17. 
DraigFt, draggled. 
DranU, prodDgi: *U> wiH on 

their dranta,' iL 810. 11. 
Drapy drop. 
Drappit, dim. of drop. 
DraufUMi^, tediona: *draimt- 

ing drivel,' ii. 141. 6. 
Dree, (1) endure: 'dree the 

kintra clatter/ iiL 177. 16; 

(2) Buffer : ' the pangi I dree,' 

iii. 153.6. 
DreiffK, v. Driegh, 
Dribble, drizsle: 'the winter's 

■leetj dribble,' i. 116. 15. 
DriddU, to toddle: 'ua'd to 

trjstes an' fairs to driddle,' 

ii. 10. 10; 'on a eummock 

driddle,' ii. 100. 11. Bee alao 

Note, vol. ii. 310. 
Dricgh, tedious, dull : ' itable- 

meabi . . . were driegh,' 1. 

102. 8 ; ' the moor was drdgh,' 

iii. 19. 9. 
Drodduniy the breech: 'dress 

your droddum,' i. 153. 2a. 
Drone, part of the bagpipe : iv. 

23. 7. See Note, vol. iv. p. 91. 
Droop-rumpCt, short-rumped : 

'droop-rumpl't cattle,' L 103. 

I. 
DrotiJc, to wet, to drench: 'to 

drouk the stourie tow,' iii. 

108. 12. 
Droukii, wetted, soaked: 'my 

droukit sark-sleeve,' iii. 85. 

14. 
Drouth, thirst : ' Scotland's 

drouth,' i. 27. 13; 'their 

hydra drouth,' ii. 49. ao; 

'holy drouth,' ii. 202. 8. 
Drouthy, thirsty : * drouthy 
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kioUMd: 'wi' life- 

infetd,' iL 138. 3- 
(Wib liL UO. 4. 

QBli'd: 'eeria'i I'd 
iit,' L 76. IS. 
dwttUing. 

•h. 

A fence [of itone or 
will: 'a iheiigh or 

. 10. xa; 'biggin a 

L !£. 3; *jont the 
49, 1; * yoxa lires a 
M. x8; '■unooneli 

le dyke,' ii. IL 14; 

the dykes,' it. 80. 6; 

dyke,' ii 6S. 6 ; 'lap 

dyke,' iii. 14. 15. 

, the back of a fence, 

ride of a fence: *a 
Hdde,' ii 88. 3- 
baaknipt, 'rot the 
IL 166. a; 'dyror, 
; iii. 149. 7. 



r. 



rehrow. 



Jug. 
"Miing. 



preheniiTC, iniplring 
fear [many examples 
meanings]. See Note, 
»6. 



tiow. 

(1) unearthly: 'eld- 



ritch iqneel,' i. 4L zi; 

'eldritch croon,' L 48. z8; 

'an eldritch, stoor "qnaick, 

qnaick,"' L 49. 13; 'eldritch 

laugh,' L 198. i; 'eldritch 

skriedh,'L S86. 8 ; (2) haunted : 

'eldritch tower,' L S64. ao; 

(3) fearsome: ' eldritch part,' 

i. S90. xo^ 
jSr^dfci^ elected. 

SU [Scots], thirtyHMYcn inches. 
EUer, elder: *me the Eller's 

doohter,' ilL 194. xa. 
JB^, end. 
JEneuffht enon^ 
Enfa>uld, infold, 
j^fiow, enough. 
Sne, Gaelic : * a LaUan tongne 

or Erse,' i. 68. zy* 
JSi{Ji«r-«tone, adder-stone : 'and 

make his ether-stane,' iL 176. 

14. See Note, roL iL 306. 
Ettle, aim : 'wi' furious ettle,' 

L 886. ai. 
Evtrmair^ evermore. 
Ev'ndoum, downright, posiUre : 

'ev'n down want o* wark,' L 

17. 18. 
Expeckit, expected. 
EydetU, diligent : ' wi' an 

eydent hand,' L 108. xa. 

Fa\ fall, to f alL 

Fa\ lot, portion. 

Fa\ (1) to have : * best deserres 
to fa' that,' ii. 191. 14 and 
18; (8) suit: 'weel does 
Selkirk fa' that,' ii. 198. 
13 ; (3) claim : 'guid faith he 
mauna fa' that,' iii. 878. aa 
See Note, voL iiL 491 ; and, 
in addition, ef, Alexander 
Scott's When Hi$ Wife Left 
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* For flani m onunb of 

thoe iho !»*■' [i.e. olaiins]. 
JbddoM'd, fftth om od. 
Fku, f oflu 
jRwin, f oAin. 
F\aiket, let off, ezooMd: 'do 

han'i All jroa lod ne'er be 

fftiket.' iL 8s. 3. 
Fiain, fond, gUd. V. Fidffin- 

fain. 
Fhinnea, fondnen: 'wi' f^in- 

noM grat,' ill 104. 15. 
Flairfa\ good befall ! welcome I 

'fair fa' jour honest lonaie 

face,* i. «37. i; 'fair fa' my 

ooUier laddie,' iii U6. 16. 

Cf. 'fair fall the bones that 

took the paini for me,' Shak. 

King John, L L 78. 
Fairin^ a present from a fair : 

'hegeUhisfairin,'L 199.23; 

'thou'U get thj fairin,' I 

286. 9. See Note, toL i. 

393. 
Fallow, fellow. 
Fa*n, fallen. 
Fandf found. 
Far-off, far-off. 
Farlt, small, thin oat -cakes: 

'farls, bak'd wi' butter,' i. 

39. 4. 
Fath, annoyance: 'to gie ane 

fash,' ii. 37. 18; 'or fash o' 

fools,' ii. 52. 31. 
Fash, (1) to trouble : ' fash your 

thumb'— care a rap, i. 27. x8; 

' I never fash ' — I never trouble 

about, i. 60. 17 ; * fash your 

head,' i. 118. 7; (2) worry: 
' 'fash me for't,' i. 178. 9; 

'fash nae mair,' ii. 82. 23. 
Fath'd, fashX (1) bothered: 

' they 're fash't enough,' i. 12. 



X ; 'thej Mldom fash't Mo^ 
IL 217. i; (2) iiked: 'fash'^ 
wi' fleshly lost,' iL 27. 6. ,, 

Fiukioug, troobleeome : ' 
them fashiooa,' iL 198. la. 

Fiuien-^en, Fasten's Even [th 
evening before Lent^ L 156^ 

7. 
Fa/uffhl, a fight 

Fauld^ the sheep-fold. 

Fauld, folded: 'within 
mouth was fauld,' iL 4SL a. 

Fauldinff, folding, sheep-fold- 
ing : ' a-faulding let us gang,' 
iii. 268. 7. See also Note, 
voL ilL 488; 'fauldings]ap'= 
fold gate ; ' steeka his Guid- 
ing slap,' L 254. 5. 

Faun, fsllen. 

Fame, false. 

Fatise-koute, hole in a eom- 
stack: 'kiutlin in the fanse- 
house,' L 90. 17; 'the 
f ause-house in her min', ' L 92. 
I. See alao Note, voL L 368. 

Faut, fault 

Fautar, transgressor: 'syne, 
say I was a fautor.' iii. 150. 
13; 'tho' he be the fautor,' 
iiL 177. la 

FawtorU, (1) seemly, well-doing: 
'honest fawsont folk,' L 15. 
a; (2) good-looking: 'aught- 
lins fawsont,* ii- 156. 5. 

FecU, spruce, i. 89. 6. 

FeciU, a fight 

FedU, to fight. 

Feck, the bulk, the most part: 
' the feck of a' the Ten Oom- 
man's,' i. 37. 3i ; ' the feck 
o' my life,' iiL 132. 5. 

Feck, value, return : ' for little 
feck,' iL 59. 14. 
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[used bf fum-KTTuiU m 
both veit and jacket] : ' got 
me by (he fecket,' ii. 138. 
13; (S) waistcoat [vitbout 
ileeves]; 'hiafecketuvhite,' 
m. 61. 10. 

Failat, weak, pitbleu, feeble : 
'aa feckle« u > wicber'd 
tasb,' i. S3& 14; 'an auld 
wife's tongue's a feckless 
matter,' ii. 37. 17. 

AcUy, paitly, or mtistly : 'nrta 
...aTefeckl7new,'ii.40. 95. 

Fnj, a fig. 

F<!l(, faith 1 'but fegsl tbe 
SeniOD,' ii. 97. 7- 

Fdde, feud : ' wi' deadly feiJe,' 
i. £S3. S. 

FriiU, T. Fient. 

Feirrit, lusty ; ' the feirrie auld 
wife,' iii. 139. 15. 

FtU, (1) keen, oniel, dreadful. 
deadly [many examples of 
each shade of meaning]; (s) 
pungent: 'her wcel'hain'J 
kebbuck fell.' 1.110. 15. 

FtU, the cuticle under the skin : 
■the .kin an' fell,' i. 216. i. 
Cf. 'flesii and fell,' Shak. 
JSTin^ Ltar, v. 3. 34. 

Fdlg, relentless : ' felly spite,' 

Pen', a ihift: 'might mak a 
fen,' iii. 64. 14- 

Fm; /end. (1) to look after, to 
care for: 'feud tbenuel,' I. 
65. a ; (2) kaep off : ' feud the 
show'rs,' L 39. is; (3)dcfeD<I, 
'fecht and fen"=Bhift foi 
themselTee, iii. 91. 10; 'hon 
do ye (en' 1 ' — how ani you 
letting on! iii. 1Z9. 7. 



FameUtt, defenceless. 

Ferlit, ferlff, (1) a wonder [im- 
plying also disgust]: 'yo 
crowlin ferlie,' i. 15e. 13 ; 
{t) 'naeferlie|j]' = DO wonder, 
DO marvel, i. 67. B, and iii. 
141. 3. 

Ferlie, to marvel : ' an' ferlie at 
the folk in Lon'on,' i. U. 8. 

Felehei, oatcbes, gurgles: 
'fetches at the thrapple,' ii. 
71.19. 

Fetck't, Btoppe<t suddenly : 
' braing't. an' f etcb't, an' flis. 
kit,' i. 103. 13. 

Fey, fated to death ; 'fey men 
died,' iii. 74. in. 

Fidf/f, (1) to fidget, to wriggle, 
'fldgo your back,' i. KS. 3 : 
'fldgean'claw,'i. JIO. i; (!) 
'Sdge fu' fain'^tingle with 
delight, i. 168. 13; (al'fidg-d 
f u' fain ' = fidgeted with fond- 
ness, i. 285. 31. 

Fidgin-fain, ( t ) tingling - wild : 
'fidgin-fain to hear't.' i. 150. 
7 ; (2) tingling with fondness, 



Fid, well: 'haps me Qcl and 

warm.' iii. 114. 4- 
Fient, fiend, a petty oath (R. 



g [fiend b 



Fieat kaet, not 

itl 

Ficnt hael o', not one of. 
Fienl-ma-care, Ibo fiend may 

care [1 don't I ] 
Fier, fere, companion, 'iny 

tnu.tyfior[4'ii, 1Z9. 11, and 

iii 118. 17. 
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% KNiiid: 'bile and ller/L 
liaza 

Fm\ to find. 

Fuik-crtd^ T. CrteL 

Fis$U, tingle, fldget with de- 
light (it ie alBo OMd of the 
agitation oauaed bj frying] : 
'gar me ibde,* L 16L 7. 

.n<, foot. 

J\tt»e4an\ the near hone of the 
hindmost pair in the ploogh : 
'a noble fittie-lan\' L 103. 7. 
See Note, voL L 36L 

FUie^ a flea. 

Flajfin, flapping: *flaffin wi' 
duda,' iL 166. 9. 

Flainin, /awnen^ flanneL 

Flang, flung. 

Flee, to fly. 

FUeeh^d, wheedled: 'Donean 
fleech'd, and Donoan pray'd,' 
iii. 215. 9. 

lYtfwA'ifi, wheedling: *afleech- 
in, fleth'rin Dedication,* i. 
147. 6. 

FUeih, fleece: 'a bonier fleeth 
ne'er oron*d the clips,' i. 68. 

5- 
Flcg, (1) either a scare [as the 

word is used by Ramsay], or a 
blow : * jirt an' fleg,' i. 164. i ; 
(2) action, movement: 'un- 
couth countra fleg,' ii. 183. 13. 

Fleth'rin, flattering: 'fleth'rin 
dedication,' i. 147. 6. 

Flevntf a sharp lash : ' a hearty 
flewit,' ii. as. 20. 

Fley, to scare : ' Want and 
Hunger fley me,' iii. 206. 9. 

Flei/'df scared: *fley*dan' eerie,* 
L 95. 18 ; 'but be na fley*d,* 
I. 193. 18; 'fle/d awa,* iii. 
279. 20. 



FiidUerm, fluttering: ► 
young nertHngs when thtftf 
dam apptoaches (&. B.^ 
' flichterin noise and |^' 
107. 9. 

Flinden, shreds, broken pisoiff 
(R.B.),L145. 24. 

l^ififfing, kicking oat in dane 
ing, capering: 'louping ana 
flinging on a enmunoek,' C 
284. 23. 

FUnffin-tree, a pieoe of timbs 
hung by way of partition b« 
tween two horses in a stablei 
aflaa(R.B.): ' the threshM^i 
weary flingin-tree,' L 74. z6i. 

Fliskit, fretted, capered 
'fetch*t an' fliskit,' L 103. zj 

Flit, to shift 

Flittering, fluttering. 

Flyte, scold : ' e*en let her flyti 
her fill,' iii. 188. 4. 

Foek, foeks, folk. 

Fodgd, dumpy: 'a fine, fat 
fodgel wight,' L 890. 2. 

Foor, fared [t.e. went]: 'o*e] 
the moor they lightly foor, 
iU. 19. 13. 

Foortday^ Thursday. 

Forbeart, fortbearn^ fore 
fathers. 

Forby, forhye, besides. 

Forfaim, (1) worn out: *wi 
crazy eild I*m sair forfaim, 
i. 204. 19 ; (2) forlorn : ' Fen 
wick, sair forfaim,* i. 213. 8. 

Forfoughten, exhausted [i.e 
by labour or conflict]: 'the 
forfoughten, sair eneugh,' ii 
104.5. 

Forgather, to meet with, to fal 
in with. 

Forgie, to forgive. 
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^OKJe^iket, jaded with fatigue 
( R, B. ) : * forjesket sair, with 
'W'earj legs,' i. 162. x. 

f^*^nr-rit, forward. 

f^olher, fodder. 

-^bu, /ow, full [*.e. dnmk]. 

fdugkUn, troubled \i.e, 
oonfliet with difficulties]: 
foughten an' haran'd,' i. 16. 
9- See Forfoughten, 

f^ouTwomef a quartette: 'four- 
aome reels,' iii. 142. i. 

^ouik, fulness, abundance : 
' fouth o' auld nick-nackets,' 
i- 291. 5. 

^>*c, a busheL 
from. 

to froth. 
it, estranged, hostile: 'is 
a fremit knight,' ii. 180. 
8. 

', fulL V. also Fou, 
^-han^t, full-handed [having 
•^tbundance] : 'ay fu'-han't is 
^eehtin best,' iii. 118. 33. 

a short tail [of a rabbit 
or hare] : * cock your f ud f u' 
Iwaw,* i. 222. 9 ; * to coor their 
fuds,' ii. 17. 5. 
^ft, puffed: *Bhe fuff't her 
pipe wi' sic a lunt,' 1. 93. 
10. 
r, fuTTf a furrow. 

the hindmost plough- 
hone in the furrow: 'my 
fur-ahin's a wordy beast,' 
iL 40. 16. See Note, vol. ii. 
337. 



% success. 
"^'wrder, to succeed. 
-^'Siirm, a wooden form. 
■^utwnltst, pithless, saiiless, 



tasteless : ' he is but a fusion 
less carlie,' iii. 140. 4. 

F^ke^ fret : * as bees bizz out wi 
angry fyke,* i. 28G. i. 

Fyke, (1) to fuss: *fyke an 
fumble,' i. 145. 7 ; (2) to fid 
get [i.e. from annoyance o 
pain] : 'until ye fyke,' ii. 82. s 

FyU, to defile, to foul: 'he 
face wad fyle the Logai 
Water,' iii. 126. 11. 

Fi/led, BoUed: 'that fyl'd hi 
sliins,' i. 40. 3. 

Oabf the mouth, the jaw : ' hi 
gab did gape,' i. 283. 24 
'steek your gab for ever,' i 
123. 15; 'she held up he 
greedy gab,' ii. 2. 7; 'hi 
teethless gab,' iii. 31. 14 ; 'se 
a' their gabs a-steerin,' i. 90 
II. 

Oabf to talk, to speak: 'ga 
like Boswell,' i. 29. 8. 

Oabs, talk: 'some wi' gabs,' i 
89. 12. 

Gatf gave. 

Gue, to go. 

Gaedt went. 

Oaerij gone. 

GacU, ways, manners: 'lear: 
the gaets,' i. 55. 5. 

Gairs, slashes: 'ray lady' 
gown, there's gairs upon't, 
iii. 198. 13. 

GanCf gone. 

Gung, to go. 

Ganffrel, vagrant: 'o' randic 
gangrel bodies,' ii. 1. 8. 

Gar^ to cause, to make, to ccin 
pel. 

GarHj made, compelled. 

Gartciij garter. 
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Oorien'd, gvterad. 

Outk, (1) wiM: 'ft fMh an' 
fftithfu' tyke,' L 10. xi ; (2) 
■elf - oomplftoeni [impljixig 
pradenee and pro ep erity] : 
'herefarmengMhf'L 38. 19; 
(3) Ulkmtive and wlf-com- 
plAoent : ' a gawiie, gaahguid* 
wife,' L 45. 15. 

Chuhinfft talkmg, gabbing : 
'gaehing at their eraeki,' i. 
9s. la. 

Oat, got. 

Cfate, way» road, manner. 

ChMUjff enervated: 'anld an' 
gatty,' IL 75. 19. 

Oauei^, ▼. Oawtie, 

Oaud, a goad, ill. 76. 3. See 
Note, ToL ilL 358. 

ChnuUman, goadnnan, driver 
of the plough-team : 'a gauds- 
man ane, a thrasher t'other,' 
ii. 41. 3. See Note, toL ii. 
337. 

Oau*n, Gavin. 

Oaun, going. 

Oatmtcdf gaped, yawned : ' I 've 
grain'd and gaunted,' ii. 131. 
14. 

Cfawky, a foolish woman or lad 
[the female of gcwk, 9. v.]: 
'gawkics, tawpies, gowks, 
and fools,' ii. 54. 13. See 
Note, vol. ii. 346. 

Oawky^ cuckooing, foolish : ' the 
senseless, gawky million,' ii. 
87. 6. Cf. A Dream, i. 68, 
Stanza ii. Lines 3-4 : — 

' God save the King*% a cuckoo song 
That 's unco easy said ay.' 

Oawsie, ( 1 ) buxom : ' hor strappin 
limb an' gawsio middle,' ii. 
10. II ; (2) buxom and jolly: 



^ 'i 





7- 




'a gawaie, fMh goidwife,' 

45. 25; (3) trig and jo: 

'hisgawaietai],'L10. 17. 
OafflieM, gaily: *bat they 

gayliei,' IL 165. 24. 
(Tear, (1) money, wealth; 

goods; (3) atnff: 'tarte 

gear as Johnie hnwi,' iL 81 
(Tedfc, (1) to sport: *may 

dom geek,' i. 71. 6; (2) 

toesthehead: *yeged:at 

because I 'm poor,' iiL 37. i:: 
6^apike: 'andgedsforgreec 

i. 28S. 4; *Johnie 

Hole '= the grare, L 197. 

See Note, voL L 393. 
CferUUi, gentry. 
OtfUy, trim and 

*genty wairt,' iiL 46. 

' her genty limba,' iiL 199. 
ChrUy, trimly : ' lae genty 

iii. 76. 6. 
Otordie, dim. of Qt9r^ 

guinea. 
Chi, iasoe, offspring, 

'nae get o' moorlan tips,' 

58. I ; 'a true, goid faUoi^^"^ 

get,' i. 70. ai. 
Ohaitt, ghost. 
Oie, to give. 
Oied, gave. 
Oxen, given. 
Gif, if. 

Giftie, dim. oigifL 
OiffleU, giggling youngsters o^^ 

maids: 'the giglets keekle^ ^ 

ii. 62. 7. Cf, *a giglet wench 

—a light woman, Shak. 

Henry VI,, iv. 7. 41. 
OiUie, dim. of giU [glass o: 

whisky]. 
Oilpey, young girl: *I 

gilpey then,' i. 94. 3. 
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a young ewe. 
Oin, (1) if, Bhonld, whether; 
(2)bj: 'their hearts o'ltane, 
gin nieht, are gane,' L 46. ax. 

QirdU, pli^ of metal for firing 
oakaa, bannooki, etc ; ' the 
▼era girdle rang;' iL L 24. 
See Note, voL ii. S08. 

Gtm, (1) to grin, to twist the 
lace [bat from pain or rage, 

>^o^ Jojlf 'i^ makes good 
fellows gim an' gape,' i. 68. 
9 f (2) flt^pcB ' * that gims for 
the fishes and loaves,' IL 196. 
ao; (3) snarls: *gims and 
looks back,' ii. 71. a. 

Oimin, grinning, snarling [see 
under Oim}: 'wi' gimin 
spite,' i. 175. a; iL 108. IS; 
'thj gimin laugh,' ii 14L i ; 
'erery sonr-mon'd gimin 
blellnm,' iL 66. i. 

Oizz, wig: 'an' reestit giiB,' L 
6S. a. See also Jix, 

GlaikU, foolish, thonghUess, 
giddy: 'glaikit Folly's 
portals,' L 21& 8; 'I'm red 
ye 're glaikit,' iL 8L 17; 'ye 
glaikit, gleesome, dainty 
damies,' iL 1S9. 17; 'glaikit 
Charlie,' L 13s. 14. 

Olaixie^ gl<M«y, shiny: 'sleek 
an' glaiide,' i. 100. 9. 

GlaivnCdr, grasped [Coll. a 
'glaum' or 'glam'— a 'grab']: 
'glanm'd at kingdoms three, 
man,' iiL 73. 18. 

Gled, a hawk, a kite [Anglo-Sax. 
'Gleida'-the glider]: 'a 
bizzard gled,' ii. SOS. x8; 'or 
I had fed an Athole gled/ 
iii. 8S. 7. 

Oleede, a glowing coal, a blaze 



[Anglo-Sax. 'Gled'; ef. 'the 
orael ire reed [red] as any 
gleede,' Chancer, Kniffhi*$ 
Tale, Canierimrp TaU$, 
'997]: 'cheery blinks the 
ingle-gleede,' iii. SS. 3. 

Oleg, (1) nimUe: 'gleg as ooie 
wunble,' L 145. 9; (8) 
sharp, quick, keen : ' Death's 
gleg guUie,' L 826. 5; 'as 
gleg's a whittle,' U. 73. zo; 
(3) keen - witted : ' he 's 
gleg enough,' ii. 86. i ; 'wee 
DaToo 'sgrown sae gleg,' iL 41. 
9; 'gleg as light are lorer's 
een,' iiL 849. 3. 

6V^, smartly: 'he '11 shape you 
aff fu' gleg,' L 89L 17. 

OUO}^ a portion: 'a gleib o* 
Ian',' iiL lis. I. See toL iiL 
388. 

CUifhffobbet, smooth-tongued, 
LdO. 3. 

Olinied, sparkled : 'thou 
glinted forth,' L 137. 3; 
'glinted by,' iiL S8. 3. 

Olintin: ' wi' glorious light was 
glintin,' L 36. 6 ; ▼. GlifUed. 

Oloamin, (1) gloaming, twilight, 
dusk [g;leaming of light after 
the sun has set] : ' an' darker 
gloamin brought the night,' 
i. 18. aa ; ' when anoe life's 
day draws near the gloamin,' 
L 63. 5 ; 'the hour o' gloam- 
in grey,' iiL 886. i ; * beside 
me gin the gloaming,' iii. 104. 
8 ; ' now it was the gloamin,' 
iU. 179. 13 ; (8) 'gloamin-shot' 
=8im8et, iiL 151. i. 

Olow'rf a stare. 

Glow'Ty to stare. 

Olowrin, staring. 
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Ohmek, ft frown, m growl: 
'twists his grantle wi' a 
glunch,' i. 24. 9. 

CUunehf to frown, to grofd, L 

«7. 17. 

Oocivin, (1) looking dassdlj: 
'goavin's he'd been led wi' 
bnmks,' ii. 60. 10 ; (8) moon- 
ing : * idlj goayin, whyles we 
BMmier,' ii. 100. z. 

Oareoek, the mooroook: *the 
goroook springs on whirring 
wings,' L 18L ai; 'where 
goroodn thro* the heather 
pass,' iiL 199. 10. 

OoUen, got. 

Oowan, the wild, or mountain 
daisy. 

Ocwanjf, covered with wild 
daisies. 

Chwdf gold. 

Chwdie, the head: 'heels o'er 
gowdie'=topej turvy, iL 140. 
X9. 

Oou^d, Btrack as in the game 
of golf: 'gowfTd WiUie like 
a ba', man,' i. 249. la 

Gowk, the cuokoo, a dolt : ' oon- 
ceited gowk,' i. 204. 17; 
'Andro' Gowk,' iu 34. 9; 

* gowks and fools,' iL 54. 13. 
See ToL iL 346. 

Oowlinff, lamenting [as a dog in 
grief]: 'Misfortunes gowling 
bark,' L 151. i. 

Oraff, (1) a grave : ' cauld in his 
graff,' i. 186. 9; 'jour green 
grafl,' iil. 156. 15 ; (2) a vault : 

* your marble graSs,' ii. 237. 

7. 
(Tratn'd, groaned. 

Oraipy a dung-fork. 

Chraithj (1) implements, gear: 



'ploughmen gather wi' tiMk 
graith,' L 22. 8 ; (2) bstni- 
ments: 'her qpinnin-grMth,' 
iii. 19. 19; (3) fnmitoreolsll 
kinds: 'a' my graith,' iL m 
19. (4) attire^ garb: 'IsnMB 
gash in ridin graith,' L 38. 19 ; 
'in shootin graith adorned,' 
L 222. 14; 'in heav'sly 
graith,' L 249. 5. 

OraUhimg^ gearing, vestmsnls: 
'Episeopal graithing,' iL 94. 
6. 

Chrwne, agroan. 

Chrwne^ to groan. 

Orwnnitt Qranmie^ gnnd- 
mother. 

Chrape, grope. 

Orapei, gropet, groped. 

Oralf wept. 

(Tratmie, ▼. Chra m m i c 

Oree, (1) the prise [degree]: 
'bear'stthe gree'«tak'st the 
prize, ii. 62. 2a; 'carry the 
gree'-bear the bell, iL 207. 
16; 'bear the gree' shave the 
first plaee, iii. 273. 4; 'bore 
the gree'^bore off the prise 
[«'.& won the victory! L 189. 
21; 'wan the gree'sgained 
the prize, iv. 22. 18. 

Cfffe, to agree. 

Cfree't, agreed. 

Greet, to weep. 

Greetifit weeping. 

Groanin wtaut, groaning malt, 
iii. 70. 6. Bee Note, voL m, 
354. 

Grozety a gooseberry: 'plnmp 
an' grey as oniegroset,' L 153. 
18. 

Grumphie, the pig: 'wha was 
it but grumphie,' L 96. 8. 
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QrmC^ Uie ground. | 

GrunUe, the fMe» th« phiz: 

'twiiU hii gnmtle,' L S4. 9. 
Gnmti e , dim. of grutUi 'a 

grAne sn' gnintle, L 95. aa 
Cn m e ig, the mont : 'shedightn 

liiar gnmzie wi' a huahion,' ill. 

1^8.8. 
Qrmhie, growing: 'gnuhie 

WMni an' faithfa' wiTM,' L 

13. aa 

CfruUen, wept. 

Oiide, God. 

(S^Mui [alao Oude\ good. 

ff«iiei-«en alao Oudeen\ good 

•Toning. 
C7iMd-/aMer, father-in-law. 

Chudrwutn [alao (7ude-flian]^ the 

husband. 
€Md-wife [also (Tude-i^t/cl the 

mistreas of the houae, the 

landlady. 
Omd-WiUielttlBoChide-Waii^l 

heart jy full of goodwill: 'a 

right goid-wiUie waught,' lii. 

148. 19. See Note, voL iii. 

410. 
6^iffie,^uZ^y, a large knife: 'aee, 

there 'a a gollj,' L 193. aa; 

*Death'8gleggullic,M. £25. 5 ; 

<lang-kaU gullio,' L 291. aa. 

See Note, voL i. 447. 
Ownlie, muddy: 'gumlie dubs 

of jrourain delvin,' L 149. 35 ; 

'gumlie jaupe up to the 

pouring aldea,' i. 206. x6. 
(Tufftption, wiadom, akill [some- 

timea of the noatrum variety] : 

*her quaeks wi' a' their 

gumption,' iL 71. 13. 
(7ii«<{f, tasty : * an' guaty aucker, ' 

122. 6. 
(Tutefcer, goodsire, grandfather : 



' Bye attour, my gnteher haa,' 
iiL168.5. 

^a', halL 

^a'/o2il,theaervanta: * the ha' 

folk fill their peohan,' L 11. 16. 

Haddin, holding, inheritance: 

* HeU f or hia haddin,' iL 194. 7. 

Sae^ hare. 

ffaet^ T. DevU-haet and /eiU- 
kaet, 

Haffet, kauffet, the temple, the 
aide of the head: 'in aome 
beggar'a hauffet,' i. 153. 5; 
*her haffetlooka aa brown 'a 
a berry,' iiL 20. 18. 

ffaffeU, aide-looka: 'hia lyart 
haffeta,' i. 111. 8. 

HaJHtm^ half, partly : 'hafflina 
ia afraid to apeak,' i. 100. 4 ; 
'like hafflina-wiae o'eroomea 
him'— nearly half o'eroomea 
him, i. 43. 4. 

Maff, a moaa, a broken bog: 
' owre monie a weary hag,' i. 
223. 5; 'aendin the atuif 
o'er muira an' hagga,' iL 74. 3. 

HagffiSf a apecial Scota pudding, 
made of aheep'a entraila, 
oniona, and oatmeal boiled in 
a aheep'a atomaoh [the piice 
de r^tiUanee at Buma Club 
Dinnera, and an eateemed 
antidote to whiaky]. 

Hain, to apare, to aave. 

Hairtt, har'tt, harveat. 

ffaith, faith [an oath]. 

Haivertj ▼. Havtn, 

HaP, hold, holding, poaa c aaion : 
' houae an' hal'[d] ' — houae 
and poaaeaaion, i. 52. 8 ; 116. 
14 ; and 119. 7. 

HcUe^ hail, the whole. 
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IftiJi\ }iniJ, wliolo, }ioalthy. 

JJiUisoiiie, wholesome. 

Balf, half. 

BaUan, a partitioin wall, a 
porah: *7oni the hallan,' L 
110. 13; 'ne'er at your haUan 
eaVii. 106. 96; *glowrin bj 
the hallan an'/ liL S06. zo; 
*J<rak behini the hallan,' iiL 
6S. 9; 'to his ain hiJlan- 

door,' iiL 130. 9- 
BaUoween, All Saints' Ere (Slet 

October). 
BcUltnomat, All Saints' Day 

(Ist November). 
Balp, holy. 
Bame, home. 
Ban\ haun, hand. 
Ban-darg [or dcmrJc^, See 

Darg, 
Band-waTdf hand-picked [t.f. 

choicest]: 'my hand-wal*d 

corse,' ii. 101. 11. 
Banffie, hangman [nickname of 

the Devil]: 'hear me, Auld 

Hangie, for a wee,' ii. 47. ix. 
Bantel, the first {;ift: 'blew 

hansel in on Robin,' iv. 13. 

la. 
Bapf a wrap, a covering against 

cold: 'xnair vauntie o' my 

hap,'ii. 106. 19; 'the stacks 

get on their winter hap,' i. 

201. 13. 
Bap, to shelter : 'hap him in a 

code biel,' i. 146. 14; 'and 

haps me fiel,' iii. 114. 4. 
Bapt to hop : ' while tears hap 

o*er her auld brown nose,' ii. 

116. 22. 
Bapper, hopper [of a mill]. 
Bapping, hopping [as a bird]. 
Bap'ttep'tin* -lowp, hop-step- 



aiKl-jumj) [nn iinjH-irtar.t it« in 
in Scots atliletic gathcringii, 
but here need, of course, meta- 
fdiorically] : L 37. za 

Barkit, hearkened: 'to goid 
advioe bat harkit»' L 7S. zy. 

Bam, ooane doth [cioth spm 
of 'hards,' i.e. ooana fliz]: 
'her eutty Mfk; & Fkiiilaj 
ham,' i. 886. 7. 

Bantf ▼. BainL 

JTos^ (l)anoaf : 'dojlt,dradm 
hash,' L 83. Z9 ; (8) a dundo^ 
head: 'conceited bashei^' L 

168. 7. 

BtuHock 1000, the wool on the 
neck \i,e. throat] of a sheem 
iii. 160. 5. See Note, TOL iiL 
417. 

Bavd, to hold, to keep. 

Bauf, half. 

BtMugha, low-lying rich landi^ 
valleyc (R. B.): 'let husky 
wheat the haughs adorn,* L 
SO. 7; 'haughs on'' woods,' i. 
170. 7 ; 'holma ond haoghs,' 
iv. 63. Z3. 

Baun, ▼. Ban*. 

Baurl, to trail : 'and hanzls at 
hiscurpin,'L96.9; 'tillskii 
in blypes cam haurlin,' L 9i. 
13 ; ' haurl tiiix) hamo to his 
black Bmiddic,'L SGZ, 3. 

iJaiisp, cuddle: 'hausoinither*s 
arms,' iiL 80. 7« 

Bavcril, hav'rel, ono who talks 
noBoouiM.', a half-wittod per- 
son: 'poor httv'rol Will,' L 
89. 18 ; 'Uuv'rd Jean,' iL 46. 7. 

Baver$t nonsense. 

Bavins, manners, conduct : 
'pit some havins in hit 
bre&st,' L 66. 16; 'havim, 
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an' gmee,' L 160. 14 ; 
'tohaTins and uame,* iL 34. 

91. 

Bhwkte^ a white-laoed oow, a 

oow. 
Heal, ▼. JTd^ 
JSTiotewM; ▼. Sale$ome. 
ffeeki, (1) to promiM: ^tliej 

iMchi liim loino fine braw 

ane,' L 97. 7; 'lieeht them 

oourtlj gifts,' iL 179. 9; 

'hooht an honest heart,' iL 

179. II ; (8) to menaoe : * some 

mortal heart is he<ditin,' iL 

89. z6. 
BeeUef a flax-oomb. 
HteUK^er-ffowdU. See Oowdie. 
ffeeze, to hoist: 'higher may 

thej heese ye,' L 71. ao; 

'heeie thee np a eonstella- 

tion,' IL 117. 6. 
^f»e/^ i^ii, high. 
ffeUeon, a moantain in Gre e ce, 

iL I6.4; iiL69. a. SeeNote, 

ToLiLSlS. 
Bmn-tkiWd, crooked-shin'O, iiL 

125. 17. See Note, toL iiL 

389. 
^ere awa, here about. 
-Bterty, to harry. 
^errymen^, spoliation : * the 

herTyment and ruin of the 

ooimtry,' L S07. 10. 
^enel, herself. 
iSTcC, hot. 
Heugh^ (1) a hollow or pit: 

'yon lowin heugh,' L 48. 3; 

(8) a crag, a steep bank : ' the 

water rins owre the heugh,' 

iiL 45. 7. 
Seuk^ a hook, a reaping-hook. 
Sileh, to hobble, to halt: 

'hildun Jean H'Craw,' i. 96. 

VOL. IV. 



5 ; *hileh, an' stOt, an' Jimp^' 

L183.9. 
KiUoek, dim. of kill, a monad. 

HiUie-ikiUie, helter-skelter, ii. 
88. ai. 

Himadt himself. 

Hiney, hiwny, honey. 

Himg, to hang. 

Hirjiu^ to more nneiTenly, to 
hop, to limp: *the hares 
were hirplin down the furs,' 
L 36. 7; 'hirplin owre the 
field,' L 63. 3; 'hehirpl'dnp, 
an' lap like daft,' U. 14. ao; 
'November hirples o^er the 
lea,' L 303. 5; 'he hirples 
twa>faald as he dow,' iiL 3L 
13; 'he hoasts and he 
hirples,' L 93^ 15. 

Hi$$eU, so many oattle as one 
person oan attend (R. B.): 
'the herds an' hinels were 
alarm'd,' i. 173. 18. 

Hutie, bare: 'histie stibble- 
field,' L 137. II. 

JSTufie, a hussy, a wenoh. 

Sbatt, a oough: 'an' barkin 
hoast,' L 85. I ; ' hoast-pro- 
Yoking smeek,' i. 75. 7. 

ffoaat, to cough : 'hoast up some 
palaver,' iL 98. 4; 'hehoasti 
and he hirples,' iiL 93. 15. 

Hoddtn^ the motion of a sage 
countryman riding on a eart 
horse (R. B.): 'gaed hoddin 
by their cotters,' L 38. aa 

Hoddin - grty, downish • grey, 
coarse grey woollen [and re- 
taining the natural colour of 
the wool] : ' wear hoddin grey, 
an' a' that,' iii. 878. a. 

Hoggie, dim. of kog, a lamb: 
'MyHoggie,'iii. 14. 
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Hog-9oore^ % term in eurling: 
* Death's hog-aoore,*i. 2Sl. ai. 
See Nate, toL L 403. 

Hog-ikofuther^ a kind of bone- 
plaj bj jnntling with the 
shoulder, to justle (R. B.X i. 
171. la. 

ffoodie-craWf the hooded erow, 
the oanion-erow, ii. 5ft. 



Hoodoek^ grifping, Toltiirish: 

'the haipj, hoodook, pone- 

proad race,' iL 101. la. 
HookkAt caoght: 'monie a 

ponie she had hodkM,' tt. 8. 

3. See Note, voL ii. 310. 
Hool, the ontereaae, theiheath : 

' poor Leesie's heart maist lap 

the hool,' i. 98. 14. 
HooHey sof tl J : * something ories 

"Hoolie,"'L61. 8. 
Hoord, hoard. 
Hoordet, hoarded. 
Horn, (1) a horn spoon : ' horn 

for horn they stretoh an* 

strive,' L 838. I ; (8)a toothed 

oomb of horn: 'whare horn 

nor bane ne'er daor unsettle,' 

i. 153. 9. 
Homie, the DeviL 
J?bf^ y. HoaaL 
Hatched, jerked [the action of a 

bagpiper's arm]: 'hotoh'dand 

blew wi' might and main,' i. 

885. aa. 
Houghmagafydie, fornication 

(R. B.), i. 47. 4. 
ffoulet, y. HowUi, 
Soupe, hope. 
^oicx2ie,fcoiM{3(, a midwife: 'nae 

howdie gets a social night,' i. 

83. 3; 'afore the howdy,' iL 

97. 13. 



Howe, a hollow, a delL 

Howe, hollow. 

Howk, (1) to dig: 'mice an' 
moudieworts they howkit,' L 
10. aa ; ' howkin in a sheogfa,' 
i. 12. a; (8) *ho^^t dead' 
— disbuiied dead, L 49. 22. 
See Note, yoL L 348. 

Howlei, the owL 

^09rM,ahoist: * they H gie her 
on the n^ a hoyse,' L 815. 12. 

Hoy't, urged (B. B.): 'they 
hoy't out Win, wi' Mir adyiee, * 
i. 97. 6. 

Hoyte, to amble crasUy (R. R). 
See also Note, yoL L 961. 
' Now ye dow but hoyte and 
hobble,' L 108. x. 

HugKoe, dim. of Hugh, 

HuUdont, sloyens: 'tirl the 
bullions to thebirses,' iL IK. 
26. 

Hunder, a hundred. 

Hunkert, hams: 'upon his 
hunkers bended,' iL 13. a. 

Hurekeon, the hedgehog: *o^er 
hureheon hidee,' i. 868. 4. 

Hurchin, urchin. 

Hurdies, the loins, the cnqiper 
(R. B.) [t.f. the bnttodcs]: 
*hung owre his hurdies wf 
a swirl,' L 10. 18; 'row'this 
hurdies in a hammock,' i. 
146. 5; 'meekly gie your 
hurdies to the smiters,' L 806. 
aa ; 'your hurdies like a dis- 
tant hill,' L 837. 8; *I wad 
hae gi'en them off my hurdles, ' 
L 284. 19; 'their ample 
hurdies,' iL 44. 8. 

Hurl, to trundle : ' or hurl in a 
cartie,' ii. 89. 4. 

Huahion, a footlen etodkin^; 
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r, in. 

Idler, Ml <Bi of tarn: '> 

dkinen iokor In • Uukre,' 1. 

US. 15. 
Itr-oe, % gill niipJ-Kii'i : * vee 

onriiB Joliii'>iar.a<s'L 161. 15. 
nk, Uta, aaoli, tmrj. 
iUo'f.Ud kt it: 'vratohed OX 

n't,' L 160. 113. 
lUrtam, ill-Uken. 
llt-Thitf, the D«tU : ' tha lU- 

Thlaf blaw tha Henn uuth.' 

iLlsS. 15. 
JU-triBie, lU-ii«tiu«d, mklloknu, 

Dija;>tdl7 (B. B.): 'j<nu 

B»tj*e icdl wu ri(ht lU-<rillie, ' 

L 146. 90. 
^iwlcnttn, bulantmiDg: 'hii 

■Bol indentin,' 1. IB. 8, 
Tnffint, (1) gsniiu, iDgenuit; 

(B. B.): 'ha had ingine,' i. 

106. 10; (a) witj 'wi' rijht 

ingine,' il. 84. 10. 
fneie, the fin, the finaide [*ei7 

frequent]. 
-fi^lle-ehedc, firedde [proparl)' 

the yam o( the fiieplaoa]: 
'Uotly b; ^ ingle-oheak,' 

L76. s. 
■tt^-ffteeit, T. Oleed4. 
-fi^rie-iiHM, inglt low, the flame 

or light of the flra .- * by mj 

incle-lowe T BW,' L 76. 9 ; 
'bejont the ingls lov'=at 
le bach of the flre-placs, iii. 



lOaii 



•rilL 



/ad,ajada. 
JoniMr, Jmxmrj. 
/<Hi,(l)tatrlfl«,t«daUri ■■ha 

made naa JaoUn,' L K. ao; 

' to imak and pla;.' L IDS. 13. 
Jaimer, gabbai : * haad 70iir 

tongue and Jannar,' iiL 1B6. 

Jaantit, dim. vt j'ovnl: 'jour 
vee bit Jaontlek' IL 118. 11. 

Jaup, toipbabi 'that Janpa in 
luggie*,' i. S39. 8. 

Javpi, aplaahe* : ' fomlle Jaopa 
up to the pooriiif aklei,' L 
ton. t6. 

Jots, talk, itnpodaaoe: 'dell- 
ma-care aboDt thair Jaw,' It. 
87.5. 

JaK, to tbrav, to daah : ' and 
tu the *e* did jaw, man,' L 
846. 14. 

Jev, to Jog: 'and )aig the 
eiadl« wl' mj tae,' IiL KS. t>. 

Jabt, a jtlt: '• jlllet bnk hi* 
heart at lut,' [. 14B. ig. 

Jinp, imalt, ilender: 'thy 
waiat na jimp,' ilL bS. 14. 

Jittijilg, neatly ; ' ne Jimplj 
Uo'd,' ill. 40, 7. 

Jimpt, itayi ; ' bat Jeunj'a 
jtmpi,' ill. 198. 15. 

Jink, the illp : ' oar blllie '■ giea 
lua'ajlok,'!. 144. 9. 

Jint ( 1 ) to frUi :' thrc^ wlnqlln 
wormi thou jink,' i. SO. a ; (8) 
to iport : ' and jinldn harei, 
in amoToua whidi,' L 170. 9 ) 
(3) 'jink an' diddle'^danoa 
and ahake, iL 8L la, and IL 
100. 8; (4) to dodge: 'ha'U 
turn a oomer jinkin,' i. S3. 3 ; 
'Rab alipa out, an' jlnka 
about,' L 00. ta; 'Jink then 




Ka€, a jackdaw : ' thievish kaes,' 

i. 33. 13. 
/Tat/, kalff (1) the colewort [alao 

oabbage, but see Bow-Kail] ; 

(2) SooU broth. 
Kail-blade, the leaf of the 

colewort, i. 19G. 15. 
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or hero,' iL 46l a; (5) *tk« 
■wallow jinkiii'stlM iwaOov 
dartiDf, UL Ufi. 3; (6) mvf 
oQi and in: 'and dsaw«n 
jink,' iL 4S. la 

Jinker, (1) *a jfnkm nobk'-a 
noble (oer, L lOS. 3; (8) 
dodger, gameeter [ue, eo- 
quettei ii. 102. 8. 

Jirkineit bodioe : * Jenny's 
jimpe and Jirkinet,' UL 196. 

15. 
Jirt, a jerk : ' monie a jirt an' 

fleg,' i. 164. z. 

Jiz, a wig, iL 44. 16. 

Jo, a sweetheart : * John Ander- 
son, H7 Jo,' UL 63, ete. 

JoeteUff, a clasp-knive, L 90. 6 ; 
L 291. 21 {q,v,) ; and U. 74. 11. 

Joukf to duck, to oower, to 
dodge: *joak beneath Mis- 
fortune's blows,' L 06. 9 ; 'to 
Nobles jouk,' iL 192. 17; 
*jouk behint the hallan,' 
iv. 52. 9. 

Jow, to jow, a verb which in- 
cludes both the swinging 
motion and pealing sound of 
a largo bell (R. B.): 'to jow 
an' croon,' i. 40. 11. 

Jumpciy jumpitt jumped. 

JundiCy to justlo (R. B.), L 
171. 12. 

Jurr, a servant wench : * Geor- 
die's jurr,' u. 45. 6. 
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^yr>ia, riTer-demou [imally 
*H«ped u honmjr 'w»ter- 
'Celpiea luimt the toord,' i. 
"JO. 15 ; 'fay*, •jnuiki™, 
^^kolpiee,' i, M3. :i. 

-^Vrui, kcrU, known. 

-^ifnna, know not. 

-^tnnin, m TerjlittU [merely M 

mach. fta cui be perceived]; 

'% kcDniu vnng,' t SlO. 33. 

Se« >1bo roL i, 4W. 

•Xrp, to mtch [ft thing thrown 
or falling] ; ' ihatl ksp > tear. ' 
i. 265. la. 
Sit, the fleece on k sheep'i 
body : ' tawted ket, an' hairy 
hips,' i. 5a. 3. 
-ff*j/, qnay. 
Kty-atanfj kej-fltone. 
JTiauffAi, cark: 'hli weary 
ki»iigh and care begoile,' i. 
107. 13. 
Kill, to tuck up; 'hor tartan 
petticoat (he'll kilt,' i. 31. 
13 ; 'abe Idltit op her kirtlc 
■weel,' u. 61. 14. 
.Kintnur (1) a weneh, agoeeip; 
'despite the kittle kimmeT' 
[Dame Fottune], i. 1&4. 11; 
'ye weel ken, IdmmerB a',' il. 



e'en to you, kimmer,' iii. 189. 
13; (2) a wife or bed-feUow 
'the Idmtsen 0' I^ixo,' ii 
137. 15 : 'I ouddlB my kin 
mer,' ilL 67. 3. 

-^in', Idnd. 

S:iiitft.hood, the second oton 
■eh ID a nuninant [equivocal 
for the ■orotum] : 'Deil i 



hi* Ung'i-bDod in a apleuchan, ' 
i. 195. 6. See voL i. 393. 

Kintra, oountry. 

Kirk, ohnrch. 

Kim, a chum : ' pluDKs an' 
plunge the kirn in vain,' i. GO. 

JSTim, harvest -home; 'the jovial, 
ranting Ume,' i. 14. 10; 'an' 
ay a tantln kirn we gat,' i. 94. 
7 ; ' at ktmfl an' weddiru we'ae 
lie there,' ii. 11. 9. 

A'lVffTi, to ehriaten : 'andkirson 
n wi' reekin water, ' i. IGO. 8. 

Khl, (l)a oheat; (e)a counter 
[humorous): 'behinta kiat to 
lie an' Bkletit,' i. 1C4. 14. 

Kitchen, to reliah [to oihl relixli 
lol: 'thou kitchen* fine,' i. 
il. 16. 
iitUt, ID diflicuk: 'kittlo to 
be tnialcared,' i. 101. 3-4 [aeo 
Note, vol. i. 39*] ; |K) lickliah : 
'are a ahot right kittle,' i. 
«07. 16; (3) delicate; 'to 
paint an angera kittle wark,' 
ii.Wl.i3;(4)fieklB; 'dcapito 
thekittlekimtner.'i. 1G4. II. 
(iUU, to tickle; 'to kittle U]> 
our notion,' i. iS. M;'kittlo 
up j'oui moorland harp,' i. 
1U3. 19 1 ' I kittle up my nu- 
tioreed,' i. 108. 11 1 'while I 
kittle hair on thairma.' ii. 12. 

Eitain, a kitten : ' aa ointie aa a 

kittlin,' i. 97. t6. 
Eivain, cDddling: 'kiutlJD In 

the fauae.houae,' i. 90. 17. 
Krviiiffic, knobby ; ' tlio' thou 'h 

howe-hackil noiv, an' kooggie,' 

i. 100. 3. 
Krtai^n-hammeri, hammer:) 
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for lirwilring iIobm [fkoii 

IsMp^ to ■trikil L IML 6l 
Knowe, m knoll, a UUoik. 
JTi^ eowB, kine. 
Ki^Uif ▼. Jfine-pim kpiei. 
KpU9, beUies: *WMUw»ned 

kjtM,' i. 838. 3. 
JT^A^, to ■bow: 'fn* wmmAj 

kjthe hawU la^' L 89. 8. 

See Note, toL L aO& 

Laddie^ dim. of Jodt. 

Zad^, a load. 

£af7, backward : ' thoa '■ neither 
laf nor lame,' L 48. 5. 

Lagffefi^ the bottom of a wooden 
dish: *the laggen they hae 
elautet,' i. 74. 8. 

LaigK, low. 

Lair, lore, learning. 

Laird, landowner [the lord of 
hotuee or lande]. 

Lairing, etieking or sinking in 
mooB or mud: * deep-lairing, 
Bprattle,* i. 286. 5. 

Laith, loath. 

Laitkfu\ loathful, sheepish : 
'but blate and laithfu', 
soaroe can weel behave,' i. 
109. II. 

Lallan, Thailand, lowland: 'wad 
ding a Lallan tongue, or Erse,' 
i. 58. 17 ; ' the lalland laws he 
held in scorn,' ii. 8. 10; 'a 
lalland face he fearM none,' 
ii. 9. 7. 

Lallans, Soots Lowland vernacu- 
lar :' in plain, braid Lallans,' 
i. 172. 17. 

Lammie, dim. of lamb, 

Lan\ land. 

Lan'-afore, the foremost horse 
on the unplonghed land side. 
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Hmu Uugh fti hit dad,' L SU. 

'7. 
Xeikk, look. 

Xey-^rofi, le*-erop [used equi- 
▼ooOly]; 'walj Ui the ley- 
erap,' iU. S06. 15. 

Xa>6f<, cairtrata: 'how libbet 
July WM singmg/ iL ISS. 6. 

Lkktt^ liekitf lickBd, beaten, 
whipt: 'ye rod be Iksldt,' 
iL 82. i; *how IVe been 
lidcet,' ii 13& 11. 

lAektt a beating, punishment : 
' monie a fallow gat his liokB,' 
U. 174. 3. 

Lien, lain. 

Xeetw, lief. 

Lifi, the skj. 

Idjt, a load : 'gie me o' wit an* 
sense a lift,' L 166. 6. 

lAgkUy, (1) to disparage: 
*whjles ye may lightly my 
beanty a wee,' iii. 6. a; (2) 
to soom : ' for lack o' gear ye 
lighUy me,' iiL 37. 7« 

lAU, to sing: *lilt wi' holy 
elangor,' i. 811. 7. 

l Am t me r, (1) a jade : ' still per- 
seeated by the limmer,' i. 164. 
9 ; ' ye little skelpie-limmer's- 
faee,' i. 83. 15 ; (2) a mistress : 
*or speakin lightly o' their 
limmer,' i. 16. 18. 

ZAmpet, limpUf limped. 

Lin, ▼. Linn, 

Link, (1) to trip or dance with 
the utmost possible activity : 
'and linket at it in her sark,' 
L 284. 12 ; (2) to hurry : ' will 
send him linkin/ i. 53. i. 

Linn, a waterfall. 

Lint^ flax : *sin' lint was i' the 
bdl,' i. 110. x8 ; ' I bought 



my wife a stane o* lint»' iiL 
108. 5. 

Lint-white, flax-eoloured [a pale 
yellow]: ' Lassie wi' the Unt- 
white looks,' iiL 260. 

LintwkiU, the linnet: 'the 
lintwhites ehant amaag the 
buds,' L 170. 8; 'the mavis 
and the lintwhite sing,' L 253. 
13; ' the Uaekbird strong, the 
lintwhite dear,' L 297. 13; 
'the lintwhites in the hasel 
braes,' iii. 114. 19 ; 'the UtUe 
lintwhite's nest,' iiL 281. 

15. 

Lippen% trusted: 'I Hppen'd 
to the ehiel,' ii. 129. 3. 

Lippie, dim. of Up, 

Loan, a lane, a field-path, the 
private road to a farm or 
house : 'the kye stood rowtin 
i' the loan,' L 19. a ; 'and up 
the loan die shaw'd me,' iii. 
149. x6. 

Loanin, the private road to a 
farm, a road: *wi' double 
plenty o'er the loanUi,' iL 138. 

7. 
Lo^ed, loved. 

London, London. 

Loof [pL looves], the palm of 
the hand: 'an's loof upon 
her bosom,' L 40. 17; 'an' 
heav'd on high my waukit 
loof,' L 76. a ; 'hear'st thou, 
laddie^-there 's my loof,' iii. 
112. 7 ; 'an' wi' her loof her 
face a-washin,' iiL 126. 6; 
' O lay thy loof in mine, lass,' 
iiL 202. 13 ; 'thegosnpkeekit 
in his loof,' iv. 13. 13; 'wi' 
well-spread looves, an' Lang 
wry faces,' i. 149. 19. 
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iM H if Immi^ mvhi % fltuPVi 
WfiOat: 

Loai. Wt! 'iMi % wim^' i. 97. 
xs; 'I MwlooioB tlyiil 
kMm'd iC UL tit. X3. 

Loom, lore. 

XpOtCt, T. £00/. 

LoA, a minoed oftth [a mQd 
fbim of Lord] : ' Loih, man, 
horn mmcy wV yoar nateh,* 
tt.96.3. 

Lo¥ffht a pond, a lake : *ajont 
the lough,* i. 49. 8 ; 'when to 
the longhi the onrleri floek,' 
L 831. 13. 

Loyp, lowp, to leap. 

Low, lowe, a flame: *the laered 
lowe o' weel-plao'd love,' i. 
142. 5. See alao IngU-lawe, 

Lowin, lowififf, (1) flaming: 
*lowin bnmBtane,* L 44. 90; 
*tho* yon lowin heugh'e thy 
hame,* i. 48. 3 ; (8) burning: 
' to quench their lowin drouth, ' 
ii. 17. 6. 

Xown, T. loon. 

Lowp, T. Loup, 

LofOie, loute, (1) to untie: 
'lowBe his pack,' ii. 17. 9 ; 
(8) let looee: 'lows'd his ill- 
tongued wicked scaul,' L 68. 
IX ; ' lows'd his tinkler jaw,' 
i. 848. 8; 'louse Hell upon 
me,' ii. 77. 10. 

Lueky, (1) a grandmother, an old 
woman: 'honest Lucky,' ii. 
103. 7, ftnd ii. 131. 6; (8) 
an ale-wife: 'Lady Onlie, 
Honeet Lucky,' iii. 81. See 
Note, vol. ii. 364. 

Luff, the ear. 






eaop'^twy^and onp, 

la 
Ltiggk,o^paaiti§imt 'tibel 

ihtm on m^tod.* L ta 

' tlMil jai^ in hiokib' L 

t. 
Imm, tibeeUmiMj. 
Imme, a loom: *waik4uiie'> 

tool, i. 60. 9. 
Immardi, a balloon -boon 

[named after Lonardi, 

ftunoua balloonSet] : * 

fine Lonardi,' i. 164. 5. 
Lunehet, full portkma: 

about in lundies,' L 46. 13. 
Jjunt, a oolumn of smoke 

■team: 'she fulTt her 

wi' do a lunt,' L 93. 

' buttered sow'm, wi' 

lunt,' i. 99. zo. 
LufUin, smoking: 'the lunt£-^^^ 

pipe,' L 14. 19. 
Luve, lore. 
LyaH, (1) grey in general: 'bvB- '^ 

ane wi' lyart lining,' i. 37. s ^ 

(8) disooloured by deeay o'^^ 

old age : 'lyart haffets wear " 

ing thin and bare,' L 111. a ^ 

•lyart pow,' L 164. 4; 'lyar*^ 

gray,' iii. 169. 9; 'lyar*- 

leaves,' iL 1. x. See Note, 

vol. iii. 417. 
Lynin, lining. 

Mae, more. 

Mailen, matlin, a farm : ' thao. 
Btooket mailins,' ii. 39. xo^ 
'there's Meg wi* a maUen,' 
iiL 68. 1 ; 'a mailen plenish'^ 
fairly,' iii. 814. 10; *a weel- 
stooket mailen,' iiL 842. 11. 

Mailif, Molly. 
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Uaiit^ mo&L 

Maiit, almoit. 

Mak^ mftke. 

Mak o*, fnolae o*, to pet, to 

fondle: *I will mak o' mj 

gnidmui,' iiL 89. 3; 'mftkin 

of' • the beet thing,' iiL 139. 

7. See Note, toL iiL 396. 
Maa, MaUy, Moll, Molly, 

[Mary]. 
MamUe^ iiL 166. 6. See Note, 

iiL423L 
McvnleeU^ a mantle, L 37. i. 
Mark^ or merk, an old Soots 

ooin [laid, iterling]. 
UtuMum^t of mixed meal : 

'maahlnm bonnocki,' L 3se. 7. 
MaOBinrpai^ the tei^ L «46. 

Maukin, a hare : 'hungered 

fwAiiWn taen her way,' i. 74. 

la; 'ye manlrine, oock your 

fud fu' braw,' L 8SS. 9; 'ye 

mtf"^"*, whiddin through 

the gUde,' L S6a ai; *the 

ooward mankin Bleep eeonre,' 

L S97. 19; 'ekip't like a 

^^jilrin owre a dyke,' ii. 62. 

6; 'are hunted like a 

maukin,* iiL 64. ao. 

^fawn^ muf t. 

'4Cou<r»na» mustn't. 

-^Cow^ malt. 

-^fM^viSy the thrush. 

'^fotc^ti^ mowing. 

-^^OfWn^ mown. 

-^tMWf^ a large basket: 'and 
eover him under a mawn, O,' 
iii. 157. 4. C/. 'A thousand 
favours from a maund she 
drew,' Shakespeare, Lovet^t 
CcmjplaifU, L 36. 



Afeor, a mare. 

AfeUde, miiekU, vmeUe, muoh, 
great. 

Mdder, the quantity of oom 
sent to be ground: 'ilka 
melder wi' the miller,' L S79. 

17. 
Mell, to meddle; 'wi' bitter 

deathfu' wines to mell,' L 84. 

5; 'tomoopan'mell,'L66.35. 
Mdvie, to meal-dust: 'melvie 

his braw claithing,' i. 46. 4. 
Men*, to mend. 
Merue, taet, discretion: 'oould 

behare hersel wi' mense,' i. 

67. 13 ; 'ye but show your 

little mense,' i. S04. 7. 
Memdeu, unmannerly: 'like 

other menseless, graoeless 

brutes,' L 66. ao. 
Merle, the blackbird: 'the 

merle, in his noontide bower,' 

i. S69. 3. 
Merran, Bfarian, L 9S. 10^ and 

L96. 6. 
Met* Jokn, Mass John [the 

parish priest, the minister; 

in Ohauoer and Shakespeare 

'Sir John' is the name for 

the priestl ii. 96. 3, and iiL 

24. 7. See Note, toL iL 363. 
Megiin, a cur, a mongrel: 'a 

tinkler-gipsy's messin,' L L 

18. 
Midden, a dunghill: 'better 

stuff ne'er elaw'd a midden,' 

iL 69. 8. 
Mtdden-oreeli, manure-baskets : 

' her walie nieves like midden- 
creels,' iiL 126. 9. See Note, 

voL iii. 389. 
Midden dub, midden puddle, 

iLG2.3. See Note, voLiL35L 
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Middeti-hoU, a ff«tl«r 1 Um 
boUoaiofUMdii^kill(B.B.): 
*aa* ran Uiro* middi-hole 
an' a*, i. 97. 3- 

MUkif^f tkid, the milking ahod, 

iii. 118. X, and iiL 17L 7- 
Mim, prim, affectedly meek 
(R. B.): 'an' meek an' mim 
hae riew'd it,' L 42. 15. 
Mim ' mott'clk prim - Upped : 
* eome mim-mou'd, poather'd 
prieetie,' iL 9L 18; *mim- 
mou'd Meg o' Nith,' iL 179. 

17. 
Min\ nMfid, remembranea. 

Mind, to remember, to bear in 
mind. 

Minnie, mother. 

AffVI:, dark, gloomily dark. 

Mi9ca\ to mieeall, to abnae: 
' an' BoHell eair mieoa'd her,' 
i. 210. 13 ; ' they lair mieca' 
thee,' i. 292. 10; 'miaoa'd 
wanr than a beast,' iL 77. 17. 

Mitkanier, mishap : ' mishanter 
fa' me,' iL 37. 7; 'till eome 
miahanter,' ii. 100. 3. 

MitUar^d, miachievoua, un- 
mannerly (R. B.); L 194. 4. 
See Note, toL i. 392. 

Miu't, mitt, miaaed. 

Mittak, mistake. 

Misteuk, miatook. 

MUher, mother. 

Monie, many. 

MooU, crumbling earth, duat: 
'worthy frien's laid i* the 
mools,' ii. 62. 19; 'he wha 
could brush them down to 
mools,' ii. 54. 17. 

Moop, (1) to nibble: 'to moop 
an' mcdl,' L 55. 35; (2) to 
keep dose company, to 



meddle: 

the aenraat hiBBie,' UL 199L la 

MoUie, duaty: 'mottaa, aMf 
elime,'L 75u xi. 

Ifoif', the mooth. 

Maudiewort9 [Old B^ mU- 
warp, %,€. the warper d ^ 
moldorearthlmolea: 'wbjki 
miee an' moiidiewortB tkj 
Iwwkit,' L la 22. 

MueUe, y. MeiUe, 

MudimrkaU, beefleaa hradi: 
'water broae or mualln^iA,' 
LCa. 3. 

MiUchkm, an Bi^liak pbt 
' her mutehkiBi etowp as toon' 
a whiatle,' L 28. 8; 'eow 
bring the tither mntehkiBin 
L 215. 15; 'aehauf-mutByd 
does me prime,' iL 73. 7. 

Afyaet, myaeU. 

Jf a, nae, no, not. 

NaetMng, fiaiitking, nothing. 

Naig, a nag. 

Naigie, dim. of naig. 

Name, none. 

Nappy, ale, Uquor : ' twalpenn 
worth o' nappy,' i. 14. i ; 'tl 
nappy reeka wi' muitlfa 
ream,' ib. 17; 'while wa 1 
bousing at the nappy,' i. 27 
13; 'drown'd himsel amai 
the nappy,' L 280. aa; 'there 
naething like the hooe 
nappy,' ii. 72. X9. 

Natch, a notching implemenl 
' hae mercy wi' your nateii 
ii. 96. 3. 

N«bor, neibor, neighbour. 

Need/no, needn't. 

NegUokii, negleeted. 

Neivt, V. Nieot, 
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0iife^ A nook, A oomor. 
i, newly -driven [not 
eftlred]: 'while new- 
f rowte at the itake * 
i^skye did not make it a 
to ealve, all, 6r the meet 
iM, at a partienlar honr 
■■me evening, and that 
■t of April], i. 161. XI. 
ikL See Note, vol. i. 

i«icq, Niekie-ben, a 
of the Devil. 
) to sever : ' to nick the 
!,» t 194. is; 'nickin 
hf eennie, the itaff o' 
'ILTS. 13-14 ;(S) to ilit: 
niflket Abel'i eraig,' i. 
9; (3) to nail, to eeize 
! 'by fell Death was 
r nieket,' ii 138. la. 
eiS V. Nick, 
eketi, corioeitiee, i. S91. 

(1) eats: 'elonn an' 
'L174.a; (2) the rings 
oow^f home: *aiild 
Dole's nieka,' iL 86. 13. 



he fist. 

I*, fistful: 'their worth- 

eve-fu' of a soul,' i. 166. 

oeliange: 'andshndder 
niffer,' i. S18. 14. 
nt 

* 

lOthing. 

{,Northem [Northland]. 

nowU [EngL Neat], 



(/enoord^ (1) the refrain: 'the 
o'erword o' the spring,* iv. 18. 
19 ; (8) oatohword : ' pmdenoe 
is her o'erword aj,' iii. 8SS. 

7. 
Onie, any. 

OVf ere, before. 

Orra, extra : ' their orra 

daddies,* ii. 1. 10. 
(yt, of it. 
Ought, aaght. 
OughtlinSf aughtlintf aoght in 

Uie least, at all: 'oughtlins 

doaser,* U. 132. 23 ; v. Auffht- 

lint. 
Ourie, shivering, drooping 

(R. B.): 'the oarie eattle,* L 

836. 2. 
Ourtd, ouraeUt ourselves. 
Outler, unhoused, in the open 

fields : ' an outler quey,* L 98. 

12. 
Owre, over, too. 
OwBeriy oxen. 
Oxtered, held up under the 

arms: 'the priest he was 

oxter'd,* iii. 201. 7. 

Pa4:k aW thick, confidential: 
'unoo pack an' thick the- 
gither,' i. 10. 20. 

Paidle, (1) to paddle, to wade: 
'thro' dirt and dub for life 
I'Upaidle,*ii. 42. 5; 'wetwa 
hae paidl'd in the bum,* iii. 
14a 13; (2) to walk with a 
weak action: 'he was but a 
paidlin body, O,' iii. 139. 16. 

Paineh, the paunch. 

Paitriek (l)a partridge ; (2)used 
equivocally, [the bird was 
once esteemed saladoas] : 
'I bffooht a paitriek to the 
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gnm,' i. 178. 3. See Note, 

ToL L 986i. 
PMVt to enun: 'it ptnfi ns 

fu' o' knowlecU^' L 43. x8. 
Paritken, the pMriih [ft.e. the 

penons of the puiih]: *the 

pride of a' the pMiihen,' iU. 

160. la. 
Parriteh, porridge. 
Parritek-paU, porridge-poU. 
Pa<, pot. 
Pal, pat. 
PoU/e, |mM^ a plough-staff: 

* mj new fdeugh-pettle,' L 31. 

I ; ' wi' murdering pattle,* i. 

116. 6; 'm erer drew before 

a petUe,' iL 40. 3. 
Paughty, haughtj ; ' yon 

pMghtj dog,' L 73. x; *the 

panghty feadal throne,' i. 164. 

19. 
Paukity pauky, fnwkie, artful : 

'thealee'it, pawlde thief,' i. 

59. X ; *herpaukieeen,'iL 105. 

17 ; 'athiof aae pawkieii my 

Jean,' iii. «49. i. 
Pechan, the stomaoh : 'the ha' 

folk flU their pechan,' L 11. 

16. 
Pechin, panting, blowing : ' up 

PamMsuB pechin,' ii. 90. xo. 
Pewny-toheep, email beer : ' be't 

whisky -gill or penny-wheep,' 

i. 43. 19. 
Petat, V. Pottle, 
PhUibeg, the Highlander's kilt : 

'Adam's phiUbeg,' L S9L x8 ; 

' with his philibeg an' tartan 

plaid,' ii. 9. i ; *the philibegs 

and skyrin tartan trews,' iii. 

74. IZ-I3. 
Phraitin, flattering, wheedling: 

'phraisin terms,' i. 167. xi. 



Pibrose; to flatter, tovhaaflif 

' to phitM yo« an' pninyA 

iL86.95. 
PtdUf, (1) a few, a littls: '• 

piekla nita,' L 96. X4;M* 

'piekla siller,' iL 126. 8. 
PMa[8ootol two Bni^<|aiil^ 
Pit, put. 
Ptodk, four pennies Seoti (bs^ 

only the third of aa Ba^d0 

penny]. 
PlaekteMi, pennilea: 'pooir 

plaokless derils like mjsd,'' 

LS4.3. 
Plaiden, ooane wodUen do&: 

' to warp a plakton wih,' ii. 

4. a; 'a wab o* plsite.' 

iiL 194. 6. See Note, yoL 

iiL304. 
PlaiUer, plaster. 
PlenulCd, stoeked: 'a meflei 

plenished fairly,' iiL S14 

XO. 

Pleugh-peUU, r. PaUle. 
PUitgh, pUw, a plough. 
Plukie, a triek: 'play'd he 

that pliskie,' L 3L 8. 
Pliver, a plorer. 
Poekf a poke, a smaU beg; 1 

wallet: 'the auld guidmM 

raught down the peek,' i 

95. x; 'they toom'd thei 

pocks,' iL 17. 4* 
Poinds to seise [originally b 

war, or as prey], to distrain 

to impound: 'poind thsi 

gear,' i. 13. 6. 
Poind, distrained: 'poind mm 

herriet,' ii. 155. 27. 
Poortithf poTorty. 
Poone-Nanni^i, See Note, toL 

L306. 
Pott, topulL 
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Pi.firli, |)Ock(.t. 

J'ui'k\ to jioku : 'and iwuk my 

hips,' i. 195. la 
PoupU, pulpit. 
Pause, a posh : 'a midom 

pouae,' iL 96. 8. See Note, 

PfmtBie, % luure [alio a eat]: 
'poaflde whiddin leen,' L 166. 
3 ; T. Pu$9ie, 

Fotdker, powther, powder. 

J\wte, ehieki: 'an' the wee 
poats begin to cry,' i. 179. 
6. 

Row, the poll, the head. 

^owiMe, a pony. 

iW<» pulled: 'an' pow't, for 
want o' better ihift,' i. 89. ai. 

Pre^d, pried [proved], tasted : 
'for ay he pree'd the laede^a 
moa',' iiL 179. 3; 'Bob, 
itownlint, pried her bonic 
mou',' L 92. 7. 

Preen, a pin: 'my memory's 
no worth a preen,' i. 172. 7. 

Preni, print. 

Prief, proof : ' for ne'er a boeom 
yet waa prief,' i. 69. 5 ; 'stuff 
o' prief,' iL 133. II. 

iV^jp^rtfi^ haggling : ' priggin 
owre hope an' raisins,' i. 207. 
ad. 

i^rimiie, dim. of prtnif precise : 
* primsie Mallie,' i. 91. 16. 

ftveeeee, provosts [chief magis- 
trate of a Scots burgh]: *je 
worthy proveses,' i. 206. 16. 

IV, to pull. 

Pyddoek • itooU, toad-stools, 
mushrooms: 'like simmer 
poddook-stools,' ii. 64. 15. 
ft»tr, poor. 
PMn\pund, pound. 



P)i r.<i' . dim. of I'll r.-' . 

I'ussit, a hare: ' as oj,»fn j)U::<i»it''s 

mortal foes,' L 286. 3 ; v. 

Pcuetiie, 
Pjfet, a megpie: 'oMt my een 

up like a pyct,' ii. 126. la 
Pyke, to pick : * lae merrily the 

banes well pyke,' iL 11. 13. 
Pflen, giains: 'may hae some 

pyles o' caff in,' i. 217. 14. 

QwU, quit, quitted. 

Q%tean, a young woman, a 1ms : 
'now Tam, O Tam ! had thae 
been queans,' i. 284. 13 ; 'the 
sonsie quean,' ii 106. 15; 
'wha follows onie saucie 
quean,' iii. 38. 3. 

Quey, a young cow [that has 
not calved]. 

Quirt, choir. 

Quo*, quod, quoth. 

Bab, Rob [dim. of Bobert], 

Bade, rode. 

Baep, a rope. 

Bagvyeed, ragwort, benweed 

[Senecio Jacohea, linn.] : 'on 

ragweed nags,' i. 49. 18. 
Baiblet, recites by rote: 'an' 

Orthodoxy raibles,' i. 42. 20. 
Bair, to roar. 
Bairin^ roaring. 
Bair't, roared. 
Boise, rate, rose. 
Baiie, to excite: 'that daur't 

to raise thee,' L 100. 11. 
BamfeezTd, exhausted : ' the 

tapetless, ramfeesl'd hicsie,' 

i. 162. 7. 
Bamgunthoch, surly : ' our 

ramgunshoch, glum guidman,' 

iiL 160. 7. 
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Bamdie, UwkH, obttrapwou: 
*a BMiTi* oor« o* nundie, 
gMfral bodiM.' iL L 8. 

Randie, ramdg, (1) a MOQiidrttl : 
*bMin*d the oroel nndj/ UL 
150. 82 ; («) a tmoaI: 'i«if 
iMidifli^ I diK>wn thM,* m, 
149. 12. 

Rant, (1) to roUiok; (8) to 
roiiter [frequent eramplee of 
both meaningi^ 

RanU, (1) merrj meeting!, 
■preee: 'onr fain and imnte,' 
L 81. x8; 'drucken [drunken] 
rants,* i. 176. 8. and iL 97. 2; 
(8) rowi: *an' bloody rants,' 
i. 96. z6. 

Rape, V. Raep. 

Raplceh, homeepun; *tho'roa^ 
an* raploch be her meaiure,* 
ii. 83. 5. 

Rath, a nub: *m fecklea as 
a withered rash,* i. 838. 14; 
'green grow the rashes,* ii. 
251. 

Rcuh'buss, a clump of rushes: 
*ye, like a rash-buss, stood in 
sight,* i. 49. 9. 

Rathy, rushy : ' aboon the 
plain sao rashy, O,* iiL 10. 
14. 

Rattan, ratton, a rat: 'an* 
heard the restless rattons 
squeak, ' i. 75. 9; 'a ratton 
rattrd up the wa',' i. 97. i ; 
' while frighted rattons back- 
ward leiik,* ii. 4. 3; 'like 
baudrons by a ratton,* iL 
140. a ; V. Rottaii. 

RatUm-kq/, the Bat-Quay : i. 



SOS. 13. Bee Nota. WL t 
p. 308. 

RaucU, (1) stra^, bittv: '» 
raoele toogue,' L 38. 19; (f^ 
sturdy : *a laoele «m&,' t' 
&x. 

Rauffhi, readied: *ths mI^ 
goidmaa raug^ dowa th^ 
pook,* L 95. I. 

Raw, a row. 

Rax, to streteh, to txftsad: 
' and may ye rax Oocmptioa'i 
neek,' L TL 8; *rax your 
leather *= fill your stonsieh, 
i. 106. 17; 'ye wba leether 
rax,* L 810. 3; 'raxin eon- 
■denee'— elastle oonscispce, 
iL77. 14; ' how oenei, stents, 
and fees were rax'd,' iL 132. 

»7. 

Ream, eream, foam : * the nap- 
pie reeks wi' m^«^i««y ream,' 
L 14. 17. 

Reami, to cream, to foam: 
'ream owre the brink,* L 80. 
3 ; ' thou reams the horn in,' 
L 88. 2 ; 'wi* reaming swats, 
that drank diTinely, ' L 880. 8 ; 
'the swats sae ream*d in 
Tammie*s noddle,' L 888. 95 ; 
'but there it streams, an' 
richly reams,* ii. 16. 3. 

Rtave, to rob : 'reave an' steal,* 
i. 55. 7. 

R^mte, rebuff: 'ne*er break 
your heart for ae rebute,* iii. 

188. 9. 
Red, advised, afraid: 'I*m red 

ye 're glaikit,* ii. 8L 17. 
Red, rede, to advise, to counsel 
Rede, counsel: 'and may ye 

better reck the rede,' L 144. 

3. Cf . ' Backs not his own 
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'tkod, red-wet-ahod: 
pffMiiig oowArd, red- 
•d,'il70. 5. 
, itftrk mad : 'an' now 
Uka to rin red-wud,' 



idy, mioky. 
•oorched: *wi* reekit 
ft' reettit gin,' L GS. a. 
nfuied to go: *in 
mr thou never reestlt, ' 

7- 

ering: 'reif randiet,' 

. xa ; T. Bief. 

lemedj. 

liokleta [small itacks 

i in the fields]: *nor 

liar rioklea aff their 

L 74. 2. 

inder: 'that e'er at- 

d itealth or rief/ i. 

r.Seif. 

]fe [of land]. 

1) the roof -tree : ' rat- 

oeak about the riggin,* 

-xo; (2) the roof: 'or 

laerted by its riggin,' i. 

ie, ancienti lean: *rig- 

I hags wad spean a 

. 284. S3. See Note, 

44L 

un. 

handful of 00m from 

oaf: 'teats o* haj au* 

'oo!m,*L65.4; 'there's 

to thy auld baggie,' i. 

home, the wool- or flax- 



eomb: 'he daw'd her wi' 
the rippUn-kaoMi' iiL 160. 

»7. 

Bukii, ernoked: 'wad nlr't, 
an' riakit,' L 103. 17. 

Sdve, (1) to split: 'he rirea his 
father's auld entails,* L 15. 
90; 'they'U live it wT the 
plew,' i. 107. 31 ; («) to tear : 
'are riran out baith root an' 
braneh,' i. 15. 3; 'rives't aff 
their back,' L 177. 4; 'ri^in 
the words to gar them olink,' 
ii. 82. 6; (3) to tug: 'tiUhim 
rives Horatian fame,' iv. 5L 
14; (4) to burst: 'maistUke 
to rire,' L 838. 5. 

Rock, a disUff. 

Jiockin, a social meeting, L 165. 
7. See voL L 881. 

Jtoon, round, shred: 'wore by 
degrees, till her last roon,' i. 
173. X. 

Boose, to praise, to flatter. 

Boose, reputation: 'yo hae 
made but toom roose,' it 33. 
18. 

BooHy, rusty. 

BoUan, a rat: 'the taU o' a 
rottan,' iii. 800. 15; v. BaUan, 

Boun\ round. 

Boupei, exhausted in roioe: 
'my roupet muse is haerse,' 
i. 26. 7 ;' till ye are haerse 
an* roupet,' ii. 69. 10. See 
Note, vol. i. 324. 

BoxUh, V. Botffth, 

Bouthie, well-stocked : ' a 
routhie butt, a routhie ben,' 
iiLlia8. 

B4yw, rowe, (1) to roll: 'if 
bowls row right,' ii. 149. 3; 
(8) to flow, as a river [very 
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freqiiMil]; (3) to wn^ [abo 

AwDie, to low, to bellow: *wbSlo 
iMw-oa'd kjo rowta at the 
■take,' L 16L zx ; 'rowta out- 
owre the dale,' L Sis. xa ; 'to 
hear yoa roar and rowte^' L 
S17.9: 'thakyeitoodrowtiii,' 
L19. a. 

Bowtk, plenty, a itore: 'ay, a 
rowth,' iL 139. XX ; 'rowth o' 
rhyme[Bl' 1. Sft. X3, and L 86. 
zo; 'roath o' gear,' iiL 140. 

17. 

itofel, roaia: 'maroorialroaet,' 
L 163. 19. 

Jtun-deiU, downright derlla, L 
18. 12, and ii. 4L a. 

Bung, a eadgel : ' ihe '■ just a 
devil wi' a rung,' i. 38. 90; 
' a meikle hazel-ning,' iiL 78w 
3; 'roond about the flrewi' 
a rung she ran,' iii. 146. 9; 
'wi' a rung decide it,' iii. 
195. 16. 

/{ufUf (2, wrinkled: *yonnmkl'd 
pair,' i. 38. 7. 

BurUf a cabbage- or oolewort- 
Btalk: *a runt, was like a 
■ow-Uil,' i. 89. 32 ; 'hia bow- 
kail runt,' i. 91. 15; 'runta 
o' grace,' i. SlS. 16. 

Ryke, to reach, ii. 11. x. 

Sah, to sob. 

Sa€t so. 

Saft, soft. 

Sair, sore, hard, severe, strong. 

SatTt to serve: 'what sairs 

your grammars ' = what avails 

your grammars, i. 158. 4; 

' some less maun sair,' ii. 81. 

10; 'your clerkship he should 



aair/IL ». x6; 'I'dbitte 
Saea an' aair't the Uof,' i. 
177. ax; 'your faillls Sittt 

aair us,' ii. t44. 4; '^"^ 
ndr tham as ha nii't Ui 

King,' it 388. 

Sair, &awi}f, aorely, ate. 

Sairie, (1) aorrowful: 'tbe 
melaneliolioiia, aaizie craoa,' 
iL 100. 17 ; (8) aoixy : 'soma 
sairie oomf art at the ltBt»' iii' 
191.9. 

Sandif, Sannoek^ dim. of Akx- 

amder, 
Sorl:, a ahirt. 
8mi0k, the willow: 'o* SMg^ 

or hade,' L 103. 6; 'saa^ 

woodies'= willow twigs, iL 

130.5. 
Saul, BouL 

S(MumorU, acMmnofU, the salmon. 
Saunt, saint, 
&Mi<»salt. 

Saut4HU!keU, t. BaeieU. 
Saw, to sow. 
Savmey, v. Sandy, 
Sax, six. 
Sear, to scare. 

Soathe,9eaith,dKmMg^i r,SkaUk, 
Seaud, to scald. 
ScaiU, scold: 'his Hl-tongu'd 

wicked scaul,' L 68. xi. 
Soauld^ to scold. 
Soaur, afraid, apt to be soared : 

'nor blate nor scaur,' L 48. 

6. 
Sc€tur, a jutting diff or bank 

of earth: 'why lea roond a 

rocky scaur it strays,' L 96. 

3 ; ' beneath a scaur,' L 826. 6. 
Seho, she. 
Soone, a soft cake: 'souple 
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scones/ i. 20. 14; *halo 
breelcB, a scone, and whisky 
gill/ L 25. 12; *an* barley- 
soone shall cheer me,' iL 88. 4. 
See Note, toL L SS3. 
Scanner, diaguit, i. 238. 10. 
Soonner, nekeii [with diigutt] : 
' until they ■oonner,* i. 66. x6. 
^eraichinf calling hoanelj : 
'and paitrickB icraiohin loud 
at e'en,' L 165. a. 
^Screed, a rip, a rent : ' a screed 
some day,' i. 37. 33; 'or 
lasses gie my heart a screed,' 
i. 168. 8. 
^Sereedj to repeat rapidly, to 
rattle: 'hell screed you aff 
"Effectual Calling,"' ii. 41. 
II. 
Scrifchin, screeching: 'and 
Bcriechin out prosaic verse,' 
i. 27. 3 ; V. Skrieeh. 
Scrieghf skriegh: 'thou wad 
prance, an' snore, an' skriegh,' 
i. 102. 9 ; V. Skriegh, 
Serierin, careering: 'gae down- 
hill, scrievin,' i. 21. 3 ; 'owre 
the hill gaed scrievin,' i. 97. 
2o; 'thffli hiltie-skeltie, we 
gae scrievin,' ii. 82. 21. 
^oroffffie, acroffgy, scrubby ; 
'amang the braes sae scrog- 
gie,' iiL 14. 8; 'down yon 
scroggy glen,' iii. 155. 14. 
^eulducUCryf bawdry : ' scul- 
dudd'ry an' he will be there,' 
i. 197. 2. 
^e^d, saw [pret. of see]. 
^Setnns, freehold possessions : 
* in bonds and seisins,' L 207. 
a6. 
JSel, set, idl, self. 
JSard, ielTt, sold. 

VOL. IV. 



^Jernp^, simple : •Bemplefolk*= 
humble folk, iii. 91. 10. 

Sen\ send. 

Sct^ to set off, to start: *for 
Hornbook sets,' i. 199. i ; 
'while for the bam she sets,' 
i. 96. x6. 

Set, sat. 

Set$^ becomes : ' it sets you ill,' 
i. 24. 4 ; 'nane sets the lawn- 
sleeve sweeter,' i. 72. 90. 

ShachTd, shapeless: 'how her 
new shoon fit her auld, 
shachl'd feet,' iii. 243. 13. 

Shaird, shred, shard: 'the 
hindmost shaird,' i. 175. 13. 

Shangan, a cleft stick: 'he'll 
clap a shangan on her tail,' 
i. 211. 3. 

Shanna, shall not. 

Shaulf shallow: 'an' Peebles 
shaul,' ii. 23. 6. 

Shaver^ a funny fellow: 'he 
was an xmco shaver,' i. 72. 17. 

ShaWf a wood. 

Shaw^ to show. 

Shearer^ a reaper [with a hook 
originally, but now reapers in 
general]. 

Sheep-thankf a sheep's trotter : 
'nae sheep-shank bane'=a 
person of no small import- 
ance, i. 1G5. I, and i. 204. i. 

Shcerly^ wholly : ' prints wyto 
them sheerly,' ii. 102, 3. 

Sheers f scissors. 

Sherra-moor, SheriflFmuir. 

Shtughy a small cutting to allow 
water to run away, a ditch, 
a furrow: 'as ever lap a 
sheugh or dyke,' i. 10. 12; 
' a cottcu" howkin in a sheugh,' 
i. 12. 2 ; * they 'U a' be trench'd 
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wi' monk a ikMA' L 18B. 



mj 
ilso 



5; 'andreakiii-redmi 

a ■heugh,' iiL 73. 14* 
SketUc, ihook. 
<»mI, a Bhed, 

vwidlow jiakia 

■hiel,* UL 115. 3. 

Skog, a ■bain: 'an' giad the 
infant warld a ■hog,' i. 61. 
ai. Cf. ' Hii fMig gam all 
your ehalmtrii lohog,' Dun- 
bar, On Jama Dog. 

Skool, a ■horel. 

Skoon, ihoM. 

Shore, (1) to offer: 'erm ai I 
was he ■hor'd me,' i. £96. 14 ; 
'and shor'd them "Dainty 
Davie," 'it. 14.21 ; 'I doubt 
na Fortune may you ihore,' 
ii. 91. 17 ; (S) to menaoe, to 
threaten : ' had shor'd them 
with a glimmer of his lamp,' 
i. 208. 2; 'has shor'd the 
Kirk's undoin,' i. 213. 7 • 'an' 
shore him weel wi' "Hell,*" 
U. 8C. 8; *if e'er Detraction 
shore to smit you,' ii. 90. 3 ; 
'like good mothers, shore 
before ye strike,' ii. 149. ao ; 
'first shore her wi' a gentle 
kiss,' ui. 188. i. 

Short fyntf a little ago: 'as 
short syue broken-hearted,' 
iii. 104. 20. 

ShouldnOf should not. 

Shouther, thowther, shoulder. 

^urf, shore [did shear]: 'Bobin 
shure in hairst,' iii. 194. 

Sic, such. 

Siccan, such very. 

Sicker, (1) steady : 'to keep mc 



iidcer,'Llit.i6;(<)'neker 

MOia'asitikt eoMditiOBi. ii- 
as. lai (8) osftaia: 'thy 
ikinr tnanii%' IL 140. 18^ 

Sideliru. tidgwmjMi 'wiJm 
sklented,' L 167. 9- 

SiUtr, MlTer, monej infaanl 
wealth. 



am^mtki 'hissinfiitBpiMBiflv 
wi' wean,' L 94. is. 

8in\ sinoe. 

Sindrft sundry. 

SiiHfti, iingad, ihiiteaadr 
'singet Sawnie,' ii. 38. 17. 

iSifin, the sun : ' the sinn keeks,' 
iL76. a. 

Sinnjf, suanj: *in the pride 0' 
sinny noon,' ilL ISO. la 

Skaith, damage. 

Skadth, to harm, to injure: 
'the Deil he oouldna skaith 
thee,' iii. SS4. 13; 'think, 
wicked sinner, wha ye 're 
skaithing,' L 177. 5. 

Skellum, a good-for-nothing, a 
■eullion : ' thou was a skell- 
um,' L 879. 13; 'ilk self- 
conoeited eritio-skellum,' ii. 
56. 3; 'by worthleei skell- 
ums,' ii. 7& 4- 

Steigh, tkiegh, skittish: *when 
thou an' I were young and 
skiegh,' i. 108. 7; 'and Meg 
was skeigh,' iii. 19. 5 ; 'look'd 
asklent and unoo skeigh,' iii. 
215. 6. 

Skelp, a slap, a smabk : ' I gie 
them a skelp as they're 
creeping along,' iii. 834. 3; 
'skelp — a 8bot'=crack— a 
shot, i. 34. 15. 

Skelp,{l]to spank [«.e. to troonee, 
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I'zz,' i. 52. 5 ; 'ironic satire, 
sidelina sklented,' i. 107. 9; 
'an' sklent on poverty their 
joke,' ii. 84. 15 ; (ii) to cheat : 
' to lie an' sklent,' i. 164. 14. 

SkotUh, play [freedom] : * to gie 
their malice skouth/ ii. 79. 7. 

Skrieeh, a icream: *wi' monio 
an eldritoh akriech and hollo,* 
i. 286. 8. 

Skrieghf to aoream, to whinny : 
* prance an' snore an' akriegh,' 
i. 102. 9. 

Skyrin^ flaring : * skyrin tartan 
trews, man,' iii. 74. 12. 

SkyUf squirt, lash [the primary 
meaning of to skyte is to eject 
forcibly — to stool] : * when 
hailstanes drive wi' bitter 
skyte,' ii. 1. 4. 

Slade^ slid. 

SUUt the sloe. 

Slap, (1) a breach in a fence, 
an opening : * to slink thro' 
slaps,' i. 55. 7; 'at slaiM the 
billies halt a blink,' i. 4G. 14 ; 
'the mosses, waters, slapH, 
and styles,' i. 279. 2; (2) a 
gate : ' the sheep-herd steeks 
his faulding slap,' i. 254. 5. 

Slaw, slow. 

SleCy sly, ingenious. 

SUekxt, (1) sleek : 'wee, sleekit, 
oow'rin, tim'rous beastie,' i. 
115. I ; (2) crafty : ' aloekit 
Chatham Will,' ii. 132. 13. 

Slidd'ry, slippery: 'Fortune's 
sUdd'ry ba',' i. 184. 14. 

Sloken, to slake: 'their hydra 
drouth did sloken,' i. 49. 20. 

Slypet, slipped : ' an' sly pet 
owre'= fallen smoothly over, 
L 103. 18. 
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*or fall, 
nd niMddvm,' L 163. aa 
Sttsckf tmAi^ 
Smiddp, tmithj. 
Anooi'<i| nnotharad. 

Smytrie^ % imkll eoUeetkm, % 
litter: *a nnytrie o' wee 
daddie weMia,' L 12. 6. 

Snakii^ meering: *wi' hingin 
lip ma' niAkin/ IL S9. x6. 

Snapper^ to itumble: * Blind 
Chenee let her mapper and 
ftqjte on her waj/ iii. 8S4. 

13. 
Sntuk^ aboM : ' how they mAon 

thole A faotor^B niMh,' L 13. 4. 

SnokY)^ mow, 

Snavy-lroOf mow-brew [melted 
■now]: 'themaw-broorowee,' 
i. 805. 10. Cf. ' A man whoee 
blood ii very mow-broth,* 
Bhak., Meoiure for MeoiwrCt 
i. 4. 58. 

iSVied, (1) toerop: 'an*legi,an' 
arms, an' heads will sned/ i. 
239. 3; (2) to prune: 'I'll 
■ned besoms,* ii. 130. 5. 

Stieeshin mtU, a snuff-box: 'the 
luntin pipe, the sneethin 
mill,* i. 14. 19. 

Snell^ bitter, biting : ' snell and 
keen,* i. IIG. 4 ; 'the snellest 
blast at mirkest hours,' iii. 
276.5. 

Sniek, a latch : * when click ! the 
string the snick did draw,* i. 
76. 7 ; snick-drawing = schem- 
ing : ' ye auld, snick-drawing 
dog,* i. 51. 17; 'he weel a 
snick can draw*=he is good 
at cheating, ii. 86. ai. See 



Note, ToL if. 389. Of. 

a draw-laleh. ^i 

Sniriie, to snigger : 'he ifif^^^- 

to mirUe in his sleeve,* iL IS.;^^ 

Snoodi^ fllleU: 'and iSObb^^ 
snoods he gfte me twa,' iii>^^^ 
96. zoL 

Snool, (1) to eringe: 'evre 
prood to mool,' L 189. 3; (i) 
to snub: 'thejoioolinenir,' 
iiL IIL 13. 

Snoove^ to go ilowly : (1) 'thou 
■nooT't awa'=thoa jogged 
along, i. 104. za; (2) 'snoor'd 
awa*=toddled off, iL 97. aa 

Snowkitj pried with the nose 
[expreaiTe of the aound made 
by the dog's nose]: 'snniPd 
and snowkitt* L 10. ai. 

Sodffer, mtger^ a soldier. 

Sormie, iontp, pleasant, good- 
natured, jolly: 'his honest, 
sonsie, bawsn*t face,' L 10. 
13 ; 'an uneo sonsie,* L lOL 
16; 'fair fa' your honest, 
sonsie face,' L 237. z ; 'sonsie, 
smirking, dear-bought Bess,* 
ii. 41. ai; ' women sonsie, saft, 
and sappy,' iL 73. i; 'the 
sonsie quean,' ii. 106. Z5 ; *sae 
sonsy and sweet,' iL 809. 3. 

Soom, to swim. 

iSScx>r, sour. 

Souffh^ V. Suffk, 

SotUSf suck: 'and ay she took 
the Uther souk,' iiL 106. zi. 

Soupe, sup, liquid: 'the soupe 
their only hawkie does afford ' 
= the milk, L 110. za ; v. Sowp, 

<S9up2^ supple : 'soupleeoones,' 
i. 80. Z4. See Note, mL L 
383; 'souple tail,' L 288. 3; 
'souple]ad,'L 886.18. 
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'""^^er, cobbler : * Souter Hood,' 
^* 187. i; 'Souter Johnie,' i. 

*^*'<^?w, supa : ' wi' sowps o' 
^1,' L 33. la; ••owpe o* 

^o^cth^ to hum or whistle in a 
loir tone : 'we 11 sit an' lowth 
a tune,' L 119. i6. 

'^^^ther, to solder : * sowther a* 
in deep debauches,' i. 18. 6; 
*a night o' guid fellowship 
aowthers it a',' iii. S34. lo. 

^pae, to foretell : * to spae your 
fortune/ i. 93. i8. 

^petiUy chips: 'a' to spalls,' ii. 
156. X. 

^ipairffe, (1) to splash : * spairges 
about the brunstane oootie,' 
L 47. lo; (2) to spatter: *a 
najne not envy spairges,' L 70. 

'S^aoJt, spoke. 

^IpateM, floods: * bombast spates,' 

iv. 53. 6. See also Speat, 
Spavie, the spavin. 
^jxivitf spavined. 
Speariy to wean : * wad spean a 

foal ' [by disgust], i. 284. 32. 
SpeiU, a flood: *the roaring 

speat,' L S05. 11. 
Sped, to climb : * Moodie speels 
the holy door,' i. 40. 31 ; ' ance 
that five-an'-forty 's speel'd,' 
i. 62. 20; 'to speel . . . the 
braes o' fame,' i. 1G7. 14-16 ; 
* if on a beastie I can speel,' 
ii. 89. 3 ; 'now sma' heart 
hae I to speel the steep Par- 
nassus,' ii. 139. 3-4. 
'Spcer, spier, to ask. 
^ped, to spit: 'to speet him 
like a pliver,' iL 12. 14. 



SpcncCy the parlour : ' keeps the 
Bpence,' i. 57. 15; *bcn i' the 
Bpence,' i. 75. 3. 

Spier, V. Speer. 

Spleuchan, (1) tobacco - poach 
made of some sort of peltry : 
'Deil mak his king's-hood 
in a spleuchan,' i. 195. 6 ; 
(2) [equivocally], 'hurt her 
spleuchan,' ii. 46. 8. 

Splore, (1) a frolic : ' a random- 
splorc,' i. 144. 13 ; (2) a car- 
ousal: 'in Poosie - Nansie's 
held the splore,' ii. 1. 9; (3) 
a row : 'he bred sic a splore,' 
ii. 28. 20. 

SponUxm, ii. 5. 7. See Note, 
voL ii. 309. 

SprachVd, clambered : ' I 
spraohl'd up the brae,' i. 49. 
14. 

SpraUle, scramble : ' Bi)rawl and 
sprattle,' i. 153. 6; 'dcep- 
lairing, sprattle,' i. 22G. 5. 

Spreckled, speckled. 

Spring, a quick tune, a dance : 
'I've play'd mysel a Ijonio 
spring,' i. 177. 19 ; * he play'd 
a spring, and danc'd it round,' 
iii. 9. 7; 'Charlie gat the 
spring to pay,' iii. 21. 3 ; * the 
o'erword o' the spring,' iv. 
18. 7. 

Sprittie, full of roots of sprits 
[a kind of rush]: 'sprittie 
knowes,' i. 103. 17. 

Sprush, spruce. 

Spunk, (1) a match: 'we'll 
light a spunk,' i. 215. 31 ; (2) 
a spark : ' a spunk o' Allan's 
glee,' i. 158. 19 ; (3) fire, spirit: 
'a man o' spunk,' ii. 14. 10; 
'life and spunk,' ii. 116. 15. 
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billie,' L 30. 7. 

mnnkto aaoe to Mik li 
bmUow,' tt. SL II. 
iBj^pmaMm, jMkV-knlkonis: 



L 00. 19 1 'f»j% gynlrtw, 
kelpies,' i. fl03w zi. 
SpurtU'Uade, til* poi-tlkk 

AftMiitfe, to iqiuilk to MMle: 

'in aoBie befgiur^i iMMffet 

■qttttUe,' L 16S. 5. 
Stacker, (1) to totter: 'th' ex- 

peotant wee-tkingi, loddUn, 

staoher through,' L 107. 8 ; 

{2) to vtagger: 'I ttaelMi^d 

whyle^' i. 198. 3; 'ezaept 

when drunk he ■tacher't Ihro' 

it,' ii. 116. 6. 
SfaggiCy dim. of tkiig [a jovig 

hone]. 
iSto^, a young hone. 
SUin\ Btand. 
iStofif, stone. 
i8Se<m% stood. 
Skmff^ sting. 
.StanJb, (1) a moat : ' out-owre a 

stank,' i. 101. 3 » («) • P<»d: 

'the Muses' stank,' ii. 16. i ; 

*Boor Arminian stank,' ii. 21. 

19. 
Stap, to stop. 
Stapple, a stopper: *for erery 

hole to get a stapple,' ii. 71. 18. 
Stark, strong: *an' thou was 

stark,' i. 101. 10; *baith wight 

and stark,' ii. 817. 8. 
Sktmieii dim. of stom or ttar : 

* ye twinkling stamies bright,' 

\» 806. 3* 
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1.134x8; 'nMOtnld 
Dfor e*er «n tieer 
.1^ 93; *ihy Btarrtoki 
1 WBfBt itoer h«r,' iL 
'mufoitane iluk'na 
M,'iiL885. a. 

' i. 100. 



D. 

q^ m qiriiig: 'foun- 
Hig, wi* baity itens,' 
}} 'my heut to my 
dfttteii,'iii. 85. la 
nug: 'thoa nerer 
mm'i Ml' brMitit,' i. 

nelad, tei on high: 

jtehman itented,' i. 

8m Note, vol. i. 

MHDieiiti, doM: 'an' 
tants,' 1.11. 6; 'how 
itantfl, and feet mare 

Lias. 17. 

btepeat: 'the steyest 
mwad hae fae't it,' i. 

nbUe. 

1^ chief hiTTeiter [with 
kl i. 94. za 
• #M0e, oompletely: 
•tfok-an'-itowe,' i. 

ip [with the aid of 
'hilch an' ttUt, an' 
L123. 9. 
ft quarter peek, i. 105. 

onng bollook or heifer 

ae year old]. 

plMit of eabbage or 

I. 



StoUei, itmnUed : ' down 
Oeoige's Street I atoHad,' ii. 
lis. a. 

SUfUef'd, ttaggered: 'ttoiter'd 
up'satmggled np, iL 6. 6. 

Stoor, (1) harsh [in eonnd]: 
'an el^toh, etoor "quaiek, 
qnaiek," ' i. 49. 13 ; (S) item : 
' a oarlin itoor and grim,' ii. 

181.2. 

iSbmn', itoimd. 

iSVouTf, dust [literal and figura- 

tiyei 
SUmrie, dnity. 
Stowrij stolen. 
SUmnHni, by stealth: 'Bob, 

stownlins, prie'd her bonie 

moo,' i. 92. 7; 'an^ stow'n- 

lins we sail meet again,' ilL 

166. 16. 
Stoyte^ to stagger: 'let her 

snapper and stoyte on her 

way,' iii. 834. 13. 
Sirae death, death in bed [i.e; 

on strawl L 198. 7* 
Strait, to stroke. 
Strak, stmek. 
Stranff, strong. 
SXrauffht, straight 
Strauffht, to stretch : ' will 

straught on a board,' ii. 906. 

19. 
StreekU, stretched: 'anoe ye 

were streekit owre f rae bank 

to bank,' i. 804. a; 'streekit 

out to bleach,' ii 66. 15. 
StriddU, to straddle: 'itriddle 

owre a rig,' L 164. a. 
StronH, lanted : i. 10. 4. 
Strung liquor: 'a social glaai 

o' strunt,* i. 99. 12; *a 

dram o' guid strunt,' ilL 801. 

3. 
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AnniC, to flwiggw: 'ye itnuit 

mnAj,* i. I6C. 15. 
ahiddie, an aartt: 'tfll Uodc 

Ml' itiiddie rinff in* reel,' L 

8L 17; *eoine o'er hk etnd- 

die,'L86t.5. 
iSNieifne, dim. of ilmmp ; a worn 

<iaill: *doangaed ifcampie in 

the ink,' i. 163. 6. 
Shirt, worry, tronhle: 'itort 

and strife,' iL 941. 5, and iiL 

10. z. 
Sturt, to fret, to vex : 'ay the 

len they hae to itnrt them,' 

i. 17. II. 
Sturiin, frighted, staggered : 

'tho' he was aomething 

Bturtin,' i. 96. 6. 
Styme, the faintest oatline : 'or 

see a styme,' ii. 73. 6. 
Sucker, sugar: 'gusty soeker,' 

i. 82. 6. 
Sud, should. 
Suffh, 9ouffh, (l)sigh : ' sough for 

sough,' ill. 73. 15 ; (8) moan : 

'wi' waving sugh,' L 49. 10; 

(3) wail: 'wi' angry sugh,' i. 

106. 10; (4) swish: 'theolang- 

ing sugh of whistling wings,' 

i. S03. 3. 
Sumph, a churl : ' ye surly 

suinphs,' ii. 106. 5. 
Sune, soon. 

Suihrcn, Southern [t.e. Eng- 
lish]. 
Sioaird, the sward. 
SwaWd, swelled. 
Swcmk, limber : ' steeve, an' 

swank,' L 100. 14. 
Swanktes, strapping fellows : 

'swankies young,' i. 38. ai. 
Swap, exchange: 'a swap o' 

rhjrmin-ware,' i. 160. 5 ; 'tho 



wwmip w« yel will do't,' 
186. za 

SwtippttLf iwDpped, 
'w« iwappM for the 
iiL67. 9. 

Swarf, to swoon: 'amsisl iJ 
■warf, man,' iiL 76. 6. 

Swal, sweated. 

Swalck, a Mmple: 'a 
swatoh,' L 40. 5; 'a 
o^ Hornbook's way,' L !» 
zz; *a iwateh o' Msnwi' 
barrels,' iL 89. 9. 

i9i0ii<f,newale: 'reandngswiti 
that drank divinely,' L flM 
8; 'the swats mo rsam'd I 
Tammie's noddle,' L 882. ^ 

Sweer, v. Jjdooriwtcr, 

Swirl, a ourl: 'hong owre U 
huidiea wi' a swirl,' L 10. i& 

Swirlie, twisted, knaggy: *> 
swirlie, auld moaa-oak,' L 91 
za 

Swith, (1) baste, off and away 
'then swith ! an' get a wif 
to hug,' i. 73. 3; 'swith 
in some beggar's haoA 
squattle,' L 153. 5 ; 'swith t 
the Laigh Kirk,' L 810. S 
'swith awa,'iiL 149. zi. 

SwUher, doubt, hesitation: '< 
hank'ring swither,' L 34. 13 
'an eerie swither,' L 198. so 
'I've Uttle swither,' iL 101 
19. 

Swoom, swim. 

Swoor, swore. 

S}fbow, a young onion : '1 
sy bow-tail,' ii. 88. 3. 

Syne, since, then. 



Tack, poss e ssion, lease : 
as tightly by your taek,' l 
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or PolMid, wbft luid 
I iMk oVii-13S. 4; 
0^ MT«ii times aeyen,* 

I- 

loe nail: 'wad band 
Jaaa three in taokets,' 



«d: 'a three-tae'd 

1.103.3. 

td; 'sprawlin like a 

» tazget [with impor- 

|: 'I <m the Ques- 

If* them tightly/ U. 

Bee Note, toL ii. 



In eontiaat to other : 
m la game,' iL 59. 5 ; 
tlo^thetane,MiL192. 

pithlees: 'the tapet- 
ifeeEl'dhiaie,'L162. 

topmoeta 

MS a crested hen- 
bottle holding three 
f elaret: 'the tappet 
i faring her ben,* iv. 
See Note, voL iv. 

f the grain at the top 
talk: 'her tap-piokle 
nm lost,' i. 00. 16. 
B, ToL i. 358. 
•ie, topsy-turvy : i. 
nd iv. 23. 12. 



Tarrow, to tairy [the original 
sense in Henryson and the 
older writers, a secondary 
sense being to haggle^ to be 
reluctant, to murmur: 'that 
yet hae tanoVt at it»* L 74. 
6; (2) to weary: 'if you on 
your station tarrow,' iL 156. 
ai. 

Tiuiie, a goblet: 'the silrer 
tasaie,' iil. 53. 14. 

Tauk, talk. 

Tauld, told. 

Toirie, tractable : ' hamely, 
tawie, quiet, an' cannie,' i. 
101. 15. 

TawpU, a foolish woman: 
' gawkies, tawpies, gowks, and 
fools,' iL 54. 13. See voL iL 
346. 

Tau^ed, matted [t.e. hanging 
with matted tawts or teats] : 
'naetawted tyke,' i. 10. a; 
'wi'Uwtedket,'L58.a. 

TecUSf small quantities: 'wi' 
teats o' hay,' i. 55. 4. 

Teen, vexation: [common in 
Shakespeare, e.g, 'of sorrow 
and of teen,' Lov^% Labour 's 
Lo9t, iv. 3. 164]; 'spite and 
teen,' L 296. 9. 

TeWd, told. 

Temper-pin, (1) a fiddle-peg: 
'screw your temper-pins,' iL 
100. 15; (2) the r^nilating 
pin of the spinning-wheel: 
'and ay she shook the tem- 
per-pin,' iii. 19. 12. 

Tent, heed : ' tak [or took] tent ' 
=take [or took] care, L 61. 9 ; 
i. 192. 3 ; ii. 196. 6. 

Tent, to tend, to heed, to ob- 
serve [very frequent]. 
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TmUie, (1) wAtehfol : ' wf tentie 
e^e,' L 91. 6 ; ' wf tenUe eve,' 
L 106. 15; (2)Qareful: *wi' 
joj ih% tentie seedsman 
•telks,' L 8S3. Z4 ; (3) heedful : 
'some tentie rin,' L 107. 17. 

TetUier, more wAtehfol: 'a 
tentier way/ IL 138. aa 

Tmtlest, careless : * tentless 
heed,' i. 62. i, and L 180. 5. 

Tetter [Old Fr. Teat, a headl an 
old Soots silver coin aboat 
sixpence in valne: 'till die has 
scarce a tester,' i. 70. 13. Cf. 
' Hold, here 's a tester for thee, * 
Shak., S Henry IT., iiL 2. 296. 

Teuffhf tough. 

Teuk, took. 

Thaek, thatch: ' thack and 
rape'=the covering of a 
honse, and therefore used as 
a simile for home necessities, 
i. 12. 8; 'thack and rape' [of 
a oom-staok], L 201. 14. 

2%a«, those. 

2%a»rmt(l) small gats: 'painoh, 
tripe, or thairm,' i. 237. 4; 
(2) catgut [a fiddle-string]: 
'thairm-inspiring,' i. 208. 15, 
and a 99. 13; 'o'er the 
thairms be trjin,' i. 213. a; 
'kittle hair on thairms,' iL 

12.9. 

TkeokU, thatched; 'an'theokit 

right,' H. 75. 14. 
7%e0ither, together. 
Them$elj themeeU, themselves. 
Thick, V. Pack an' ihiek. 
ThieveUn, forbidding, spiteful : 

'thieveless sneer,' i. 203. 25. 
Thiggin, begging: 'come thig- 

gin at your doors an' yetts,' 

iL 156. 8. 



f%ir, these. 

TkirVA, thrilled: «it thfaTd 
the heart-strings,' L 166. 17. 

T%€lt, to endure, to sufEer: 
'thole a faetor^s snaah,* L U 
4; 'thole the winter's deety 
dribble,' L 116. 15; 'thde 
their blethers,' i. 179. x6; 
' thole their mither's ban,' iL 
97. IX ; 'the scathe and bas- 
ter We're forced to Uiole,' il 
100. 5-6. 

Thou *ie, thou shaH. 

Thowe, thaw. 

ThowUa, lasy, nselest: ' "OoBr 
science," says I, " jre tliowlea 
jad,"' i 162. 14. 

Throng, (l)busy: 'thatwerens 
thrang at hame,' L L 5; 
' aiblins thrang a pariiamcB^ 
in,' i. 15. 7; 'thrang winkin 
on the lasses,' L 40. 8; (l^ 
thronging in crowds, 'the 
lasses, skelpinbarefitftlnmng, 
i. 39. I ; 'thick an' thraag,' 
i. 43. 10 ; (3) busily : 'oompli- 
mented thrang,' L 68L 10; 
(4) at work: 'are whisUii« 
thrang,' L 61. aa 

Thrang, (1) a throng, a crowd : 
'aff the godly pour in thraogs,' 
i. 41. 21 ; (2) a eompany : ' tlM 
jovial thrang,' ii. 17. 7. 

Thrapple, the windpipe: 'see 
now she fetches at the 
thrapple,' ii. 71. 19; 'as 
murder at his thrapple shored,' 
ii. 188. II. 

Throve, twenty-four sheaves of 
com: *a daimen ioker in a 
thrave,' L 116. 15. 

Thraw, a twist : ' she turns the 
key wi' eannie thraw,' i. 96. 19. 
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|1) to Iwtat, to tim : 
iwrlii'-aSiiiMl twkt- 
bwi i tii i g, L 97. 9; 
Iftiilliiliy thrawn bis 
L 8S0. 14; 'tliraw 
noodiei,* ti. 130. 5; 
irlitllimihrftw/i.946. 
o tkwMrt : *tbe Gtonnan 
• Ihimw, mMi,' i. 94a 
lUtaMMorM thmw,* 
*9k moitol nn to tlumw 

Lie. 8. 

tliroM: 'eM» the 
; iiL 290. 17. 
maintain [witli ane- 
Ds]: 'wad threap aald 
i# thing mitteuk,' i. 
• 

0f ▼• MvunotMrn 
^thirteen. 

Ihiitla. 
thintad. 

t 'aak to throagh'a 
ood, i. SO7. 14. 
ft, [through other] 
ill: 'ery a' throu- 
L90. 9. 

H, polecat, ii. 2i, t. 
, alone : ' no thj lane, 
ring foreeight may be 
. lift. X7-x8. 
;irt, prepared: 'he 
been tight that daor't 
> theok' i. 100. II. 

it. 

(1) timber [oommon] ; 
erial [as also timber in 
\\ 'the timmer is scant, 
e're taen for a saunt* 
lintljr material ii scant 
'o« are taken for one. 



H. 35. 90. [Some 
aiBrm the meaning to be <^ 
wood (for the galloin) i§ icanii 
bat (1) if thif were the mean- 
ing the article 'the' would 
be fnperfluons ; (9) it ii abenrd 

V to inppoee that there was 
than not wood enoogh to 
ereot agallowt ; (3) wood was 
lees eeeential than a rope, and 
(4) ' material ' It qnito a oom- 
mon meaning of ' timmer.*] 

Tinfj to lose, to be lost [fre- 
quent]. 

TinUer, a tinker. 

TirUt loet[yer7 frequent] : 'tint 
as win *— lost at soon at won, 
iii. 145. 19. 

Tuppence, twopenoe. 

Ttppenny, two-penny ale : *wi* 
tippenny we fear nae evil,' i. 
88f. 93. 

rtff, tostrip: 'tirlin the kirks,' 
i. 48. 10; 'tirl the hnlliona to 
the birsee,' ii. 166. 96. 

THrl, to knoek for entranee : 
' tirl'd at yonr door,' iL S44. i ; 
'tirrd at the pin,' iii. 166. 6. 
See Note, voL iii. 414. 

Tither, the other [rery fre- 
quent]. 

TiUlifif whispering: 'a raw o* 
tittlin jads,' i. 39. 19. 

ToekeTf dowry. 

TochcTf to give a dowry. 

Tod, the fox. 

To-fa*, the faU: 'to-fa' o' the 
night,* ii. 107. 20. 

Toom, empty. 

Toop, a tup. 

ToMf the toast: 'the tost of 
Eoolofeehan,' iii. 156. 8. 

Tou9%tt shaggy: 'his tousle 
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bMk,' L 10. xs; 'a toaifo 

tjrke,' L 883. ii. 
2^9tD^ flax, arope. 
Titwmond^ (owmont, a tirelTe- 

month* 
TowtinQt mmpUng [eqoiTooal] : 

' townng a Um i* mj daflbi,' 

iL 7. 8. Cf. 'Damn tne if 

he aha't have the toiuling of 

her,' Fielding, Tom Jonet, 
Toyte, to totter : * tojte aboat 

wi' ane anither,* L 105. 24. 
Toxie, flushed with drink : * the 

tode drab,' iL 2. 5. 
Trami, ahaf ta [of a barrow or 

oart]: 'baith the trama are 

broken,' ii. 40. 37. 
Trxuhtrie, small trash : ' sauoe, 

ragoats, an' sic liketrashtrie,' 

i. 11. 17. 
Trciot^ trousers : ' skjrin tartan 

trews,' iii. 74. 12 ; y. Trouie. 
Trig, neat, trim : * the lads sae 

trig,' i. 89. 10; * and trig an' 

braw,' ii. 54. 4 ; *he sae trig 

lap o'er the rig,' iii. 104. 9 ; 

* Willie's wife ih nae sae trig,' 

iii. 1S6. 7. 
TrinUt the wheel of a barrow, 

iL 40. 99. 
Troggin^ ¥rares: *buy braw 

troggin,' iL SOl. i. 
Troke^ to barter : * wi' you nae 

friendship I will troke,' ii. 84. 

17. 
Trou9et trousers : * will be him 
trouse and doublet,' iii. 189. 

15. 
Trowthy In truth. 

TrytUj a fair, a cattle-market : 
'to trystes an' fairs to 
driddlo,' iL 10. 10; *the 
trystc o' Dalgamock,' ilL 243. 



9: *hm gaed wf Jei^ 
the tiyatfl^' iiL ttS. 5. 

IVysCeti, ap p oin t ed, 
upon: 'tliett7ftadh0a^*0 
886. 6. 

IVyietffi^, meeting: 'hjiil 
time,' iiL 107. a; ^tiyrtl* 
thorn,' ilL 812. 19. 

IWjrie, TtUxie, a aqaabbK 
tnsale: 'Hie Holy Tiilyi%*li 
20; *in logie tolae,' L 131 
ao; 'amid this mii^tytnljii 
iL 188. 9; 'the talyie'stffv 
'tween Pitt and Fox,' iL ML : 

Tvfo, two. 

Twafauldt two-fold, dodbli 
' he hizplea tw^-firald,' ilL S 

13. 
Ttoal, twelve ; the twal=t«tili 

at night, L 200. 3. 
Twalpennie worth = a pma 

worth [sterling! L 14. z. 81 

Note, voL L 321. 
Twang, a twinge, iL 52. i. 
Twa-thrte, two or three. 
Tway, two: 'ne'er a ana h 

tway,' iL 17a 16. 
Tioin, also Twine, to sol 

' twins . . . o' half his daji 

L 23. 19-ao ; ' may twin aa 

Scotland o' a Ufe,' iL 154 < 

' has twined ye o' your atata 

trees,' iv. 56. a. 
TwiiUe, a twist, a sprain: 'tl 

Lord's cause gat na aki 

twistle,' ii. 21. 9. 
Tyke, a dog. 
Tyne, to tine. 
Tyaday, Tuesday. 

Uhie, oil : ' wi' pouther and 1 

ulxie,' iL 44. 17. 
Unehaney, dangerous: 'an' mi 
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tej/ iL 88b z8. See 



) twnarkMj, imeom- 
: 'moo peek An' thick/ 
9; 'uneo happy,' L 14. 
10 weel,' L 17. 16, etc; 
Hfteljr, mightily [lar- 
; 'JLddreM to the 
tadd,' L fl7, ete. 
) lemarkahle, uneom- 
'mi vnoo oalf,' L 216. 
(£) terrible [■aroastio] : 
90 loan,' iiL S3. 19 ; (3) 
>! 'nnoofolkt'iii. 6. 15. 
I0WI, strange things, 
■ : 'each tells the 
hat he seee or hears,* 

unknown. 

, nnoertain : ' feeble, 

rfeker,' iL 139. 15. 

eA, nnhnrt. 

', utqutbaCt whisky. 

proud: 'and she was 
^'L S86. 10; 'vauntie 
lap^'iL 106. 19; 'your 
nade me vauntie,' ii. 



gs: ' yirls and whirly- 
,' i. 203. ao. 
iotnall (1) grain: <a' 
ml in the yard,' ii. 75. 
food: 'a' my winter 
iiL 194. 14. 

kin: 'and vow but I 
pe,' iiL 14. 4. 

9, a wall. 

eb. 

a weaver. 



Wild, to wager; '111 wad my 

new pleogh-pettle,' L 31. i ; 

'111 wad a groat,' L 199. ai; 

'wadaboddle,'LS04.5. 
WiMd, to wed: 'and or I wad 

another ]ad,'iii. 109. 3. 
Wad, would, would have. 
Wad 'a, would have. 
Wadna, would not. 
Wadset, a mortgage: 'here's a 

little wadset,' iL SOS. 5. 
Woe, woful, sorrowful [also 

saroastio]. 
Woe, woe : ' wae 's me'=woe is 

to me. Cf . ' I am woe for it, 

sir,' Shakespeare, Tempest, v. 

1. 139. 

Waetuckt, alas I ' waesucks ! for 
him that gets nae lass,' L 
46. I. 

Wae worth, woe befall. 

Wair, V. Ware, 

Wale, to ohoose. 

Wale, choioe. 

Walie, wawlie, choice, ample, 
large : ' walie nieve,' L S39. i ; 
'waUe nieves,' iii. 1S6. 9; 
* this walie boy,' iv. 13. 15 ; 
' ae winsome wench and waw- 
lie,' i. S84. a6. 

Wallop, (1) to kick, to dangle : 
'may Envy wallop in a tether,' 
L 171. 31 ; 'wallop in a tow,' 
iiL 109. 4; (2) to gallop, to 
dance: 'wallopM about the 
reel,' iL 61. 16. See Note, 
voL ii. 351. 

Waly /a'==iU befall, iiL SOS. 

15. 
Wame, the belly. 

Wamefou, bellyful. 

Wan, won. 

Wanohancie, dangerous: 'that 
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▼ik waaoliMiaie thing— «iiiM,' 
L6a.8. 86€ 

restfu' peU»' L 66. 6. 

Ware, votr. to spend, be- 
stow: *sad ken na how to 
wareV L US. 6; *to ware 
his theologio oara on,* ii. 189. 
7; 'tho' wair'd on WilUe 
Chahners,' iL 9L 8. 

Ware, worn: 'gratefnlly be 
ware,' iL 106. 17. 

Warkf work. 

Wark4ume, r. Lume, 

WarF, world, world. 

ITofiodb, a wizard. 

WarVif, wartdlp, worldly. 

WtMrran, warrant. 

Wane, worse. 

Warde, waretle, wrestle. 

Wat no, was not. 

Watt, west 

Wastrie, waste, L 11, z8. 

Wai, wet. 

Wal, wot, know. 

Water-JU, water-foot [the river's 
moathl L 4S. la. 

ira<^-i:d[p»M, V. KdpieM. 

Wauble, to wobble : ' ran them 
a' till they did wauble,' i. 

ia«. 5. 

Waugkt, a draoght: *a right 
guid-willie waught,' iii 148. 
19. See Note, vol. iii. 410. 

Wattk, to awake. 

Wauken, to waken. 

Waukin, awake. 

WtKikit [with toil], homy : ' my 
wankit loof/ i. 76. 2. 

Waukrife, wakeful : ' till wank* 
rife mom,* i. 865. 4; 'wauk- 
rife winkers,* ii. 102. zi. 

Waur, worse. 



Wtwr^ to wmtt: *aiid frlft, 

he'll waur m«,' L 19S. 4; 

'waur them a',' IL 18S. z. 
Wam't, worsted, beat [in vol- 

ning]: 'might aiblins wini^t 

thee for a brattle^' L 103. a. 
Wean [wee one^ a bhild. 
Weaniet, faahiM : 'when sUriiii 

weanias sea tha lii^' i. & 

19, 
Weawn, weaaand. 
Weeht, a measure for oora: 

'three weohts o* naething,' I 

96. zz. See Kota, toL L S69. 
Wee, a little; a wet, a short 

spaoe, or time. 
Wee ihingg, ohUdien, L 90. 3. 

and L 107. 8. 
Weel, well. 

Weel-faured, well-f aToured. 
Weel^gaun, well-goizig. 
Weel-hain*d, well-sared: 'bsr 

weel-hain'd kebbook,' i lia 

Z5 ; ' weel-hain'd gear,* L S07. 

za. 
Weepert, mournings [on the 

sleere, or hat]: 'aold eaatie 

Kyle may weepers wear,' i. 

146. zz. 
WeretM, were not. 
We*»e, weshalL 
Weitlifi, western. 
Who, who. 
Wkaide, wheeso! 'and gar't 

them whaisle,* L 103w 4. 
WKa^pet, whelped. 
TFham, whom. 
Whan, when. 
Whang, a shive, a large slioe: 

* in monie a whang,' i. 39. 3. 
Whanff, flog: 'and gloriously 

she'll whang her,' i. 811. Z3. 
Whar, whare^ where. 
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who is. 
whole. 

wy wkatfort, wherefore : 
It for nof'-Why not? 
. II And 15. 

H whAl [partly in eon- 
t] : * whatnA day o* wh*t- 
rW hr. 13. 6. 
eokf whaA matter, never- 
■ : * but yet, what reck, 
t Quebec,' i. 247. 5; 
a I, whatreck, did least 
k,' iiL 104. II. 
whittled, ii 74. 11. See 
iroLiL357. 

V the curlew, iL 70. 12. 
rote, ToL IL 365. 
, where. 
T. Pennp-tcheep. 

Jerk: 'to see our 
ki wheep,' i. 213. 3. 
a fib: *a rouaing whid 
met to Tend,' i. 19L 

(n, toudding : ' an' mom- 
onMie whiddin Been,' L 
1; 'ye maukins whiddin 
1^ the glade,' L 263. 

gamboli: 'jinkinhares, 

orouB whide,' L 170. 9. 

eUeriei, crotohete: ' whig- 

ries in your noddle,' L 

i 

ffi, whining: 'if onio 

^ whingin sot,' i. 268. 

furze: ' thro' the whins 
kud] by the cairn,' L 97. 
id L 282. 9. 
^igumtt flourishes, L 203. 



iilenoe: 'held my 

whisht'sk^t iUenoe, L 76. 

13. 
IT^s^ whistle. 
WhiUer, a draught: 'tak our 

whitter,' L 160. 9. 
WkiUU, a knife. 
TTt', with. 
Wiek: 'wiokabofe,' L 221. 18. 

See Note, voL i. 403. 
TTt'f, with his. 
Tri'<,withit. 
W%ddifu\ gallows-worthy : 'a 

widdiftt', bleerit knurl', ir. 88. 

Widdle, wriggle: 'the weary 
widdle,' iL 81. 13, and iL 100. 

9- 
Wiel, eddy: 'why lee in a wiel 

it dunpl't,' L 98. 4. 
WigJU^ strong, stout: 'wight 

an' wilfu'.' iL 40. 5; 'wight 

and stark,' ii. 217. 8. 
Wiffht^, more influential, iL 

17a 7. 
TTt^Zco^, wild cat. 
WiUpart, disordered ; 'willyart 

glow'r,' ii. 60. 8. 
WimpU, to meander. 
Wi/n^ won: 'like fortune's 

favours, tint as win 's= lost as 

soon as won, iiL 146. la. 
TTtmi, to winnow: 'to winn 

three wechts o' naething,' L 

9G. II. 
FTinna, will not 
TFtnntr^ winding : ' the warpin 

o't, the winnin o't,' iiL 169. 

2. 
Witvnook^ window. 
Winnock-b^tnker^ v. BMnher, 
WinH, did wind: 'an' ay she 

win't,' L 92. 19, 
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WitUtef A ■omenMilt: 'tam- 
Ued wf a winUa, ' i. 96. aa. 

W''.%Ue^ (1) to itoaer: 'wintle 
like a laoiiiont-oobbla,' L lOS. 
a; (9) to iwing, to wriggle: 
* wintle in a woodie,' ii. 48. ij; 
'that winUes in m haXUr,* iL 

Winxe, aenne: 'lootAwinie,' 
L 97. xa. 

TTtu, wish. 

ITofi, to dwell: 'there wm a 
wife wonn*d in Gookpen,' iiL 
19S. I ; * there worn anld 
Golin's bonie 1am,* iii. 199. 
XI ; 'Aold Bob Morris that 
worn in jon glen,' iiL 210. i. 
Cf. 'The wild beaet, where 
he worn,* Milton, Paradtae 
Lott, vii. 457. 

Wonner, a wonder, a marvel: 
'blagtit wonner,' i. 11. 19, 
and i. 162. 19. 

IToo*, wooL 

Woodie, woodpj arope[originall7 
of withes]: (1) 'the meikle 
Devil wi* a woodie,' i. 262. 2 ; 
(2) a gallows rope : ' wintle in 
a woodie,' iL 4G. 17 ; (3) the 
gallows: 'thewaefu'woodie,' 
iL 8. 6 ; ' learning in a woody 
dance,' iL 24. aa 

Wood if 8, twigs, withes: 'sangh 
woodies,* ii. 130. 5. 

Wooer-habt: love-knots, L 89. 10. 

Wordy, worthy: 'wordy of a 
grace,* i. 237. 5; 'a wordy 
beast,' ii. 40. 16. 

Wortet, worsted : * her braw, 
new worset apron,' L 93. X3. 

Worth, V. Woe Worth, 

Wrong, wrong. 

TTud, wild, mad: 'as wud as 



wnd oan be,' i. fSL 6; 

onia wnd bear,' flL 1 

See also JZeittsiid. 
WumJUe^ wimhU: '|^i 

wmnUe,' L 14K. 9. 
Wylieooat^ nnderrert* L ] 
WyU [weightl Uamtt ' 

thewyte?'liLl«l. 
Fyte, to Uame, to n| 

L 83. xa ; ii lOS. 3. 

Tard^ a garden, a itaahy 

Tavd^ an old mare: 'tt 
grey yand,' fL 196. 19. 

TealiftgM^ ooevala, L fO& 

F€a,dryrmi]kleaB]: <m 
the bai' L 60. 6. 

Fml, earth: 'their graa 
in the yeid,' iiL 92. 14 
Yird. 

Ferlra, Jerked : 'yerUti 
lime,' L 60. 9. 

Ferf, EarL 

Fs'ie, yeshalL 

Yettrten^ last night 

F(i;«, agate. 

Yeuk, to itoh: 'If 1 
Hastings' neek was y\ 
U. 132. 16; 'yeoks wj 
iL 140. X5. 

YiU, ale. 

Fitt-ecnip, ale-etoup. Sea 

Yird, pfarih, earth ; r. ', 

Yokin, yoking; (1) a ^ 
day's work: 'a jokin 
pleugh,' iL 104.4; («] 
to: 'aheartyyoldnai 
abont,"' L 156. ii-ia. 

Foil, yonder. 

*Yon$f beyond. 

YotPCf ewe. 

Yowie, dim. of ewe ; a pe 

YiUe, Christmas. 
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Ha ! Wlimre Ye Gaun, Ya Crowlin' Ferlia . L 161 ff 

Health to the Mazwelk' Vet*ran Chief . iL 188 
Hear, Land o' Cakea, and Brither Scotit . L 288 411 
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Lament for James, Earl of Glencairn 
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"fwas Where tli« Birch and Souiidiii§; 

Thong are Ply'd . i v. 66 108 



lifiderthe Portrait of Misa Bums ii. 242 432 

Up in the Moniing Early .... iii. 15 315 

Upon s Simmer Sunday Morn . . i. 36 32B 

Vpvn that Nif(ht, when Fairiw Lifflit i. 88 356 

Up wi'theCarlaofDysart . . iiL 137 397 
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Uluu« ha'e ye Been mm Bimw^ Led . 
What Aili jt now^ ye Looaie Bitch . 
What can a Yoiuig Laarie 
What dort Thou in that MaiMion Fair 
What Man could Eitteem^ or what Woman 

could Love .... 
What Needs thin l>in about the Town 

Lon'on 
Wliat will I Do fcin my Hoggie Die . 
Wha will Buy my Troggin 
When Biting Boreas, Fell and Doure 
^Vlien by a Generous Public's Kind 

Acclaim 

When Chapman Billies Leave the Street 
When Chill November s Surly Blast 
\Vlien Dear Clarinda, Matchless Fair 
When Death's Dark Stream I Ferry o'er 
When Eighty-Five was Seven Months 

Auld 

AVlien First I Came to Stewart Kyle 
AVhen First I Saw Fair Jeanie's Face 
When First my Brave Johnie Lad Came 

to the Town .... 
When (Guilford CkxMi our PUot Stood 
When in my Arms, wi' a' thy Cliarms 
When Januar' Wind was Blawin' Cauld 
When LasceUes lliought fit from this 

World to Depart 
When Lyart Leaves Bestrew the Yird 
When Alorine, Deceas'd. to the Devil went 

down ..... 

When Nature her Great Masterpiece 

Designed 

When o'er the Hill tlie Eastern Star 
AVheu Rosy May comes in wi* Flowers 
When she Cam Ben, she Bobbed 
When the Drums do Beat 



Tsrr Konns 

iiL 81 961 

iL 96 962 

iiL d3 968 

iL 252 440 

iL270 4M 

ii. 147 9B4 

iii. 14 319 

ii. 201 406 

i. 225 404 



ii. 144 381 

i. 278 433 

L 130 372 

ii. 112 968 

ii. 246 436 

iL 42 338 

iv. 12 84 

iv. 32 95 

iii. 89 386 

i. 246 411 

Ml. '5r^'830" 

iiL 182 419 



ii. 273 456 
ii. 1 291 



ii. 253 441 



ii. 119 371 

iii. 284 497 

iiL 48 339 

iiL 110 381 

iiL 55 344 
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'hen Wild A\'ar*s Deadly Blast was 

Blawii ..... 
'here are the Jovs I liae Met in the 

Morning ..... 
Tiere, Braving Angry Winter's Storms 
Hiere Cart Rins Rowin to the Sea . 
lierefbre Sighing art Thou^ Phillin 
^higham's Inn, Sanquhar^ At . 
''hile at the Stook the Shearers Cow'r 
^hile Briers an' W^oodbines Budding 

Green ..... 
Tiile Europe's Eye is Fix'd on Mighty 

Things ..... 
Tiile Larks with Little Wing . 
^hile New-ca'd Kye Rowte at tlie Stake 
^hile Virgin Spring by Eden's Flood 
^hile Winds frae aff Ben Lomond Blaw 
^istle an' I '11 Come to You, my Lad 
^histle o'er the Lave o't . 
Tiiteford, Bart., Lines to Sir John . 
^hoe'er be He that Sojourns Here . 
Tioe'er Thou art, O Reader, Know 
•Tiose is that Noble, Dauntless Brow 
Tiy am I Loth to Leave this Earth 1 

oceiie ..... 
^Tiy should We idly Waste our Prime 
Tiy, why Tell thy Lover 
Hiy, ye Tenants of the Lake . 
'i' Braw New Branks, in Mickle Pride 
"illie Brew'd a Peck o' Maut . 
^illie, On Holy .... 
'"^illie, Rattlin, Roann 
'^illie, Wandering .... 
^illie Wastle Dwalt on Tweed 
''ill ye Go to the Indies, my Mary . 
^ilt Thou be my Dearie , 
Inter 
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lui vom 

Wishfully I Look aud Unguish . . iii. 103 378 
With JEaop's Lion^ Bums Sayv : — ' Sore I 

Feel ii. 245 435 

iL226 418 

ii. 144 381 

ii. 128 377 

i. 258 418 



With Pegasui uDon a Day 
Woods, Prologue Spoken by Mr. 
Wow, but your Letter Made me Vauntie 
Written in Friars Carse Hermitage , 



Your Friendship much can Make me Blest iv. 44 103 
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Abkrcrombie^ Colonel and 

Mrs., iL 349. 
Abeifeldie^ Birks of, iiL 306. 
Adair^ Dr., ill. 321. 
Afton^ ill 395. 
Aiken, Andrew Hunter, i. 

376. 

Miss Grace, i. 263. 

Peter Freeland, i. 

376. 
Robert, Ayr, L 363, 



39o» 394; ii. 321, 323» 
330i 336, 338. 4", 412, 

413. 
Ailsa Craig, iii. 454. 

Ainslie, Miss, ii. 433. 

Robert, i. 439 ; ii. 433 ; 

iiL 371, 438, 441. 
Alexander, Miss Wilhel- 

mina, iv. 87 ; L 352 
Allan Water, iii. 462. 
Alloway Kirk, i. 433, 437-9- 
Andrew, Hugh, i. 320. 
Annan, ii. 396. 
Argyll, Duke of, iiL 430. 
Armour, Adam, ii. 339. 
Jean, L 319, 328, 

353, 363, 369, 370, 376, 



387, 416; II. 318, 340, 
358, 410, 450; "i- 303, 
305» 310, 34S. 3S4, 37 it 
381,424; iv. 85,93. 
AUioU, Duke of, L 427, 

449. 
Auchinleck, L 351. 

Auld, Rev. William, 

Mauchline, ii. 317 ; L 

379; ii. 320, 323» 331 » 

363. 
Ayton, Sir Robert, iiL 371. 

Babinoton, Dr., ii. 445. 
Bacon (Honest), iL 379. 
Baillie, Miss Leslie, of May- 
field, iiL 458, 462. 
Ballautine, John, i. 393, 

363, 404 ; iL 330 ; iv. 94. 

Ballochmyle, L 352. 
Barskimming, Sir Thomas 

Miller, Lord, L 354. 
Beattie, Dr. James, L 400. 
Begbie, Elison, iiL 330, 

499; iv. 82. 
Begg,Mr8. (sister of Bums), 

i. 387>4i3; iii. 333.433. 
Ben Ledi, iii. 462. 
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Ben lionumd^ L 369. 
Birtwhiftle, Alexander, 
ProTost of Kirkcudbriglit, 

"• 399> 405. 
Bishop, John, Polkemmet, 

iL 334. 
Black, Eliiabeth, iL 308. 
BUcklock, Dr. Thomas, iL 

377; L 406, 416; ilL 

344- 
Blackstock, Miss Jane, iiL 

456. 
Blair, Dr. Hngh, iL 342, 

446. 
Major, of Diin8ke7, iL 

405. 

Provost, Dumfries, iL 

376. 
Sir JaaMs Hnnter, ii. 

413- 
Bocounock, L 337. 

Boswell, James, of Auchin- 
leck, i. 325 ; iL 395, 427. 

Boyd, Rev. William, of 
Fenwick, L 40a 

Brown, Dr. John, iiL 337. 

Brownhill Inn, ii. 438. 

Bmar Falls, L 449. 

Bruce, King Robert, L 357 ; 
iiL 477. 

Buchan, Dr. William, L 

393- 
Earl of, L 444; iL 

418, 441 ; iiL 301,476. 

Bumess, William, L 318, 

346, 390 ; ii. 325, 360 ; 

iv. 8r 



Bomet, Miss Elinbeth, of 
Monboddo, iL 417; L 

409. 
Bams, Alexander dmniiif- 

ham, iL 371. 

Elixabeth RiddeU, ir. 

106. 

GUbert, L 318, 335, 

343, 361, 365, 369. 370, 
374, 381, 39i> 405, 4i3» 
438 ; iL 280, 383, 39S, 
408; iiL 456, 476, 499; 
iv. 9a 

James Gleneaiin, L 



432. 



Miss, iL 432. 

William, jnnr., L 401. 

Bnshbj, John, iL 403, 405, 

4S7. 

Maitland, iL 355, 404. 

William, iL 404. 

Campbell, Lord FnEDKaicK, 

L 326. 
Sir Islay, L 326; il 

430- 



— Mary, iii, 309, 330, 

355, 373, 395> 4^6, 480; 
iv. 75, 86, 103. 

of Netherplaoe, L 389^ 



Campbells of Loudoun, L 

356. 
Caudlish, James, ii. 410 ; iiL 

292. 

Rev, Dr., iL 41a 

Caprington, L 353. 

Carron, iL 434. 
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Carmichael^ or Hay, Min 

Rebekah^ iL 409. 
Cassilis, L 357. 
C^trine^ L 354; ii 34a 
Cesfmock Banks^ iL 333 ; 

iv. 82, 
Chalmers^ Maigaret^ iii. 

332; il 372; iii. 341, 

437, 481. 

William, iL 361 ; L 

408 ;iL 417. 

Charles i., iL 400. 
IL, iiL 419. 

Edward, Prince, iii. 

318, 328, 414, 427 ; iv. 
90,92. 

Chloria. iSiee Lorimer, Jean. 
Clarinda. See Maclehose, 

Mra. Agnes. 
Claverhouse, ii. 401 ; iii. 

361. 
Cleghom, Robert, Saugh- 

ton, i. 423 ; iiL 301 ; iv. 

92. 
Clunie, Rev. John, iiL 351. 
Cochrane, Charlie, iii. 390. 
Cockbum, Mrs. Alison, ii. 

417. 
Cockpen, iiL 381, 440. 

Coil, iii. 452 ; v, Coila. 

, Auld King, L 354, 

320. 
Coila, i. 384; ii. 353; iiL 

464 ; V, Coil. 
Colean, Cove and House, i. 

3S7. 
Colzean Castle, L 357. 



Constable, Lady Winifrad 
MaxweU, L 425 ; iL 566 ; 
iiL 384. 

Copeland of Collieston^ iL 
404. 

Corsanoone, Corsincon, iiL 

348, 441. 
Covington, iiL 373. 
Craigiebum, iiL 364, 459. 
Cnmstoun, Miss (Mrs. 

Dugaid Stewart), iv. 10 1. 
Cree, The, iii. 454. 
Creech, William, iL 344, 

42 s, 432. 
Criffel, iiL 441. 
Crochallan Fencihles, ii. 

426. 
Cromek, iL 305. 
Croiekshank, Miss Jane, 

L 447; iL 4S4; iii. 

329- 

WiUiam, iL 453; L 

447. 
Cumnock, L 352. 

Cunningham (Ayrshire), iL 

309. 
Cunningham, Alexander, L 

442, 443# 447; ii. 279, 

30s, 371, 4I5> 417, 419, 
428, 447; iiL 360, 367, 

399,413,458. 467, 468; 
iv. 94. 

Lady Elizabeth, L 

431 ; iL 326, 385. 

James, 14th Earl of 



Glencairn. See Glen- 
cairn. 
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Cnnningham^Mn.^ of Lain- 

■haw, iL 411. 
WlUiam, of AnnUnk, 

ii.394. 
Cunynghuaey Sir W. 

Augustus^ 4th Bart of 

Livingitone^ L 326. 

Curtis^ Sir Rog«r, iL 309. 

Dakr, BAsn. - William 

Dot'OLAB Hamilton^ Lord^ 

iL 34a 
Dalgamock^ iiL 471. 
Daluacardoch^ iL 436. 
Dalrymple, Junes, of 

Orangefield, L 431. 
Rev, William, Ayr, 

iL 318; L 396; iL 324, 

330- 
Dalswinton, ii. 439. 

Dalziel, Alexander, L 431. 

Davidson, John, Shoe- 
maker, (ileufoot of Ard- 
lochan, i. 437. 

Daviefl, Miss Debora, iiL 
378 ; iL 438 ; iiL 38a 

]3emp«ter, George, of Dun- 
nichen, L 325, 348, 356. 

De Peyrter, Colonel, ii. 
376, 380. 

Derbyshire, Dr., iiL 338. 

Devon, The, iiL 320, 481. 

Dewar, Mr. Forest, ii. 371. 

Don, Lady, i. 432, 442 ; iL 

307, 336, 337, 361, 390. 
Douglas, David, Tavern- 
keeper, iL 426. 



Donglaa^ James, iL 404. 

Sir William, iL 404. 

Dove, John, Whitefoord 

Arms, iL 45 1 ; V. Dow. 
Dow, John, Innkeepo', il 

358, 359 ; «»• I>o^ 
Dnimlanrig, iv. 104. 

Drummond, James, iiL 3i}> 

Dumfries, iL 396 ; iiL 40a 

Dumouries, Charles Fno' 

9oi8, iL 419. 

Dunbar, Tibbie, iiL 335. 

William, L 418 ; ii- 

427 ; iiL 33a 

Duncan, Rev. Robert, Dau- 

donald, iL 317. 
Dundas, Henry, L 326 ; 'vr- 

79- 

Lord President, iL 

414. 



Robert, of Amistou, 

iL 407, 415- 
Dundee. See Claverhouse. 

Dunlop, Mrs., iL 352; i. 

349, 35o> 354, 3^5, 372j 
420, 423, 425, 428, 430, 

438, 439, 441, 443, 448, 

452; iL 325, 327, 3301 

338, 370, 384, 385, 39I1 

392, 393, 395, 397, 4i7, 

425, 428, 438, 443, 444, 

445, 455, 456; iiL 309, 

324, 334, 343, 353, 355> 

362, 372, 394, 407, 446, 
458 ;iv. 103. 

KccLRFKCUAN, liL 4 1 5, 424. 
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. I Fox, Hon. CharleH J., ii. 

> 389, 392 ; iv. 97. 

. Fraser (oboist), iii. 461, 
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Gordon, Dyke and Daefam 
of, I US; il 349, 350; 
W. 77. 

(or Goudie), John, 

Gabton, iL 3$$- 

John, of Kenmuro (or 



Konnum), iL 404. 

— Mn., U. 454. 

— Thomas, of Balmaghie, 



il 401, 403. 
Gow, NicI, iv. 91. 
Gimeie, James, ii 447. 
Graham, Dongka, fiurmer, 

Shanter, L 437. 

Jamaa, Marqnii of 

Graham, L 335. 

of Fintry, L 437 ; iL 

326, 371, 376, 39Sf 399. 
418. 

Mian, of FIntrjr, iL 



379; iiL 447, 45»- 
— Mra., of Pintrjr, L 425 ; 
iL 386. 

William, of 



kuowe, iL 457. 
Grant, Rev. David, of Ochil- 

i'TBj, Mr. Farquhar, i. 

352. 
Symon, iL 367. 

Greenfield, Rev. William, 

Edinburi^, ii. 347. 
Gregor}', Dr. JaoieB, iL 347; ■ 

L 442. 
Grieve, Jamea, iL 449. 
Grizzel Grimme, iL 458. 
Gnwe, Captain Francia, L 



44S, 434> 438; VLy^ 
437. 

Hago, It. 95. 
Halihnrton of PHcv, E 

361. 
Hamihoa, Charlotte, E 

321, 332, 4«i. 

Gavin, L 378, 363, 

390, 401 ; iL 3», 323, 
324, 326, 331, 3S7, 3S9, 

360, 362, 412, 428, m 

450; iiL 299,321. 
of Gilbertfield, L 383; 



iiL 411. 
— Rot. Mr., Gladflinir, 



M-435. 
Hampden, John, iL 432. 

Hay, Charlaa, Advocate, ii. 

415. 

Mra. Lewis, iiL 332; 

«L Chalmers, Margaret 
Helicon, iL 313; iiL 347. 
Henderson, Ciqitain Mat- 

tliew, L 423 ; iL 427. 
Henri, Mons. and Mm, I 

452 ; iL 352 ; iiL 372. 
Henry v., L 349. 
Herd, David, iiL 296. 
Heron, Colonel, iL 405. 

of Kerroughtie, ii. 

401, 405, 406, 448w 

Lady Elizabeth, of 

Heron, iiL 454. 

Major, iL 405. 

Robert, iL 377, 

Hill, Peter, L 430; ii. 
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281, 385, 425, 433. 445, 

455- 
Hifllop, WilliAm^ TaTemer ; 

e. Hyslop. 
HolTTood Hooae, iL 414. 
Home, iL 383. 
Hood, WiUiazn, n&nr,, Tar- 

bolton, i. 389. 
Hopetoun, Earl of, iL 400. 
Howe, Admiral, iL 442. 
Hoy, Mr., iL 349 ; iiL 291. 
Hume, iL 383. 
Humphry, James, Mauch- 

line, L 39a 
Hotchieson, David, ii. 337. 
Hyilop, Mr*., Globe Tavern, 

iv. 92. 

William, Tavern- 
keeper, iL 449. 

Invbbaray, iL 433. 

Jeffrey, Miss Jean, iiL 

362 ; iv. 95. 
Johnson of Clackleith, ii. 

334. 

James (Edinburgh), 

iiL 291, 423, 437; iv. 

94- 

Dr. Samuel, iL 432. 



Kemble, Mrs. Stephen, iL 

445- 
Kenmure, Viscount, iiL 

382. 

Kennedy, Jean, Kirkoswald, 

»• 439. 
John, ii. 358 ; L 375 ; 

ii- 334» 360. 

Margaret, iiL 299 ; iL 

425 ; iiL 388 ; iv. 87. 
Thomas, ii. 45a 



Johnston, Luey, iiL 425. 
Johnstone, Captain, iL 418. 
Sir James, of Wester- 
hall, iL 395, 397, 40a 
J n, Miss Eliza, iL 444. 

Kku.ybvrn, iiL 391. 



Kenneth ul, iv. 95. 
KUbaigie, iL3ii. 
Kilkerran, L 325. 
Killie (Kilmarnock), L 404. 
Killiecrankie, iiL 361. 
Kilmarnock, L 397-9; iL 

391 ; V. Killie. 
Kirkcudbright, iL 396. 
Kyle, L 320, 356, 378 ; iv. 

8s. 
Kyle, King's, L 320 ; iv. 85. 
Kyle-Stewart, L 320, 361 ; 

iv. 85. 

Laooan, Laird of, iL 441. 
Lamin^^n, ii. 439. 
Landsdowne, Marquis of, iv. 

97. 
Lapraik, J., L 380, 382, 384 ; 

iL 357. 
LasceUes, Captain, ii. 456. 
Lauderdale, Earl of, iv. 97. 
Lawrie, Rev. Dr., L 405, 

416 ; iv. 88. 
Mrs., of Newmilns, ii. 

425. 
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Uwrle, Walter fSlmn, of 

RedcMtle, iL 404. 
JLawmmi, Wine Merchant^ 

iL 40a 
Lewariy Jetnt, ii 380, 

448, 468 ; ir. loa 
Lincluden Abbey, iL 458 ; 

iiL 406. 
Undamy, Rev. WiUiam, 

Kilmarnock, L 599. 
liochlie, ir. 85. 
liochmabeiiy ii. 396. 
Lof[^, John, of Knockihin- 

noch and Alton, iL 326, 

334. 
Mim, L 407 ; iL 364. 

Migor William, iL 363. 

Logan Water, iiL 484. 

Lonfldale, Earl of, ii. 354. 

Lorimer, Joan (Chloris), iiL 

482 ; iL 381, 444 ; iii. 

30s, 364, 419, 424, 456, 
479, 481, 486, 487,492; 
iv. 98. 
I^wrioM of Maxwelton, L 
453 ; iL 40a 

Maftland, Jambs, 8th 
Earl of Laudordale, iv. 

97. 
Manton, Tavern-keeper, ii. 

360. 

Markland, Min, iL 41a 

Martial, iL 431. 

Masterton, Allan, iiL 312, 

353, 3S9. 
Ann, iiL 338. 



MaoriiKnr, L 328, 3p; n. 

291. 
Mania, The Uoo. Wilta 

R., of Fuimiire, iL 444* 
Maxwell, Dtevid, of (My 

nev, iL 456, 404, 43*- 

James, iL 435. 

John, of Terraa^itie, 

iL 378, 405. 

ofBoittle, iL 404- 

Dr. William, iL 443; 



iii. 49CX 
Majme, John, iL 281. 
MelviUe, Viaooont, L 326. 
Menzies, Theniel, iiL yo, 
Michie, William, iL 453. 
Miller, Rev. Alexander, of 

Kilmaurs, L 333. 
Elixa, Elinbeth, or 

Betty, L 388; iL 338» 

41a 



— Mi88, of Dalawinton, 
iL 439 ; iiL 428. 

— Mrs., iiL 324. 

— NeU, iL 338, 41a 

— Captain Patrick, L 



283 ; ii- 395* 400, 443. 
— Patrick, of DaUwin- 



ton, iL 40a 

Sir Thomas, Lord 



Barskimming, L 354. 
Sir William, of Bar- 



skimming, iL 405. 

Mitchell, Rev. Andrew, of 

Monkton and Prestwick, 

ii- 332. 
Collector, iL 38a 
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Alitchell, Rev. Thomas, of 

Lamiiigton, ii. 439. 
lioness, Falls of, iii. 306. 
!^Ioii8 Meg, ii. 400. 
Montgomerie^ Captain, ii. 

427. 
Captain James^ i. 351, 

389. 
Colonel Hugh, of 

Coilsfield, i. 326, 320, 

325- 
Montgomeries, i. 325, 397. 

Montrose, Duke of, ii. 401. 

3rd Duke of, i. 325. 

Moodie, Rev. Alexander, 

Riccarton, i. 331 ; ii. 314, 

316, 331. 
Moore, Dr., i. 374, 386, 391, 

416, 420, 424, 425; ii. 314, 

361 ; iii. 442. 
More, Hannah, ii. 411. 
Morine, ii. 441. 
Morison, Mary, iii. 499. 
Morton, Miss, ii. 410. 
Mossgiel, iv. 85. 
Mount Oliphant, iv. 85. 
Muir, Robert, Kilmarnock, 

il 454 ; i. 322, 401, 403 ; 

ii. 340, 370. 
William, Tarbolton 

Mill, il 450 ; L 392. 

Muirhead^ Rev. — , of Urr, 
iL 404. 

Multrie, Rev. John, Kil- 
marnock, i. 406. 

Murray of Broughton, ii. 
403, 406. 
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Murray, Miss Kuphemi 
Lintrose, iii. 326. 

Sir AVilliam, C)ug] 

tyre, i. 450 ; iii. 326. 

M^Adam of Craigen- 
LAN, ii. 306, 359, 40i^ 

M^Doual, Colonel, of 
gan, ii. 354, 405 ; iii. 

MacGill, Dr. William 

324; i. 333. 396; ii. 

330, 332. 
M'Kay, General, iii. 3^ 
Mackenzie, Dr., i. 333, 

ii. 341, 360. 

Henry, ii. 347; iv. 

M^Kenzie, (-olonel, 

Cassencarry, ii. 405. 
Mackinlay, Rev. Jame 

Kilmarnock, L 397, 

403; i». 33 1 • 
M'Lachlan, Mrs., iii. 3 

Maclehose, Mrs. A 

(Clarinda), ii. 369; i. 

ii. 370,428,429,431. 

442, 455 ; iii. 334, 

379, 427, 437, 446, 

479, 487 ; iv. 96, 10 
M'Leod, Miss Isabell 

448 ; ii. 367 ; iii. 32 
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Colonel Normar 

M*Leod, iv. 98. 
McLaughlin, i. 397. 
M*Math, Rev. John, 

bolton, ii. 319, 357' 
M*Murdo, John, of Di 
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M'MurdOy Jean, iiL 495. Major nullum, il 

Phy llifi, iiL 46a 370 ; iv. 89. 
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Mt^hae, Rev. William, iL Paul, Rev. Hamilton, L 



3«9. 
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Nasmyth, Alexander, iL 
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Nirholson, Margaret, iL 416. 

Nicol, William, L 449 ; iL 
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Niven, William, of Kirk- 

Oswald, L 377. 
North Berwick, iiL 343. 

OlipuanT; Rev. James, 

Kilmarnock, i. 399. 
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Orr, 'ITiomas, i. 387. 
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ROliEUT IJCHXS 

(17:.:)-I7})'>'j 

In 1759 the Kirk of Scotland, though a less potent 
and offensive tyranny than it had been in the good 
old times, was still a tjnranny, and was still offensive 
and still potent enough to make life miserable, to 
warp the characters of men and women, and to turn 
the tempers and affections of many from the kindly, 
natural way. True it is that Hutcheson (1()()^174>6) 
had for some years taught, and taught with such 
authority as an University chair can give, a set of 
doctrines in absolute antagonism with the prin- 
ciples on which the Kirk of Scotland's rule was based, 
and with the ambitions which the majority in the 
Kirk of Scotland held in view. But these doctrines, 
sane and invigorating as they were, had not rc.ached 
the general ; and in all departments of life among 
the general the Kirk of Scotland was a paramount 
influence, and, despite the intnision of some generous 
intelligences, was largely occupied with the work of 
narrowing the minds, perverting the instincts, and 
constraining the spiritual and social liberties of its 
subjects. In 17;'39* however, there was secreted the 
certainty of a revulsion against its ascendency ; for 
that year saw the birth of the most popular poet, 
and the most anti-clerical withal, that Scotland ever 
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bred. He carae of the people on both sides ; he had 
a high courage, a proud heart, a daring mind, t 
matchless gift of speech, an abundance of humour 
and wit and fire ; he was a poet in whom were quint- 
esscntialiscd the elements of the Vernacular Genius, 
in wliose work the effects and the traditions of the 
Vernacular School, which had struggled back into 
being in the Kirk's despite, were repeated with sur- 
passing brilliancy ; and in the matter of the Kiik 
he did for the people a piece of service equal and 
similar to that which was done on other lines ind 
in other spheres by Hutcheson and Hume and 
Adam Smith. He was apostle and avenger as well 
as maker. He did more than give Scotland songs to 
sing and rhymes to read : he showed that laughter 
and the joy of life need be no crimes, and that 
freedom of thought and sentiment and action is 
within the reach of him that will stretch forth his 
hand to take it He pushed his demonstration to 
extremes; oflen his teaching has been grossly misread 
and misapprehended ; no doubt, too^ he died of his 
effort — .and himself. But most men do as they must 
— not ns they will. It was Burns's destiny, as it 
was Byron's in his turn, to be ' the passionate and 
dauntless soldier of a forlorn hope ' ; and if he fell 
in mid-assault, he found, despite the circumstances 
of his passing, the best death man can find. He 
had faults and failings not a few. But he was 
ever a leader among men ; and if the manner of 
his leading were not seldom rcK^kless, and he did 
some mischief, and gave the Fool a great deal of 
what passes for good Scripture for his folly, it will 
be found in the long-run that he led for truth — 
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le truth which 'maketh free ' ; so tliat the Scotland 
t loved so well and took such pride in lionourin^ 
mid scarce have been the Scotland she is, had 
5 not been. 



His father, William Bumess (or Bumes), and his 
other, Agnes Brown, came both of yeoman stock: 
itive the one to Kincardineshire, the other to Ayr- 
lire. William Burness began life as a gardener, and 
as plying his trade in the service of one Fergusson, 
le then Provost of Ayr, when, with a view to setting 
p for himself, he took a lease of seven acres in the 
irish of Alloway, with his own hands built a two- 
lomed clay cottage — (still standing, but in use as 
Bums Museum), — and in the December of 1757 
arried Agnes Brown, his junior by eleven years. 
[le was red-haired, dark-eyed, square-browed, well- 
ad e, and quick-tempered. He was swarthy and 
lin ; a man of strong sense, a very serious mind, 
le most vigilant affections,^ and a piety not even 
le Calvinism in which he had been reared could 
^er make brooding and inhumane. And in the 
Bj cottage to which he had taken his new-married 
ife, Robert, the first of seven children, was born 
t them on the 25th January 1759- 

I In times of storm, he would seek out and stay with his 
Ulster, where she was herding in the fields, because he knew 
%i she was afraid of lightning ; or, when it was fair, to teach 
r the names of plants and flowers. He wrote a little 
Mlogiosl treatise for his children's guidance, too, and was, 
ii plain, an exemplary father, and so complete a husband that 
sre ii reoord of but a single unpleasantness between him and 
poesliis wife. 
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The Scots peumnt lived haid, toSltd iutfiiitly, 
and fed so cheaply that CTen on high days nd 
holidays his diet (as set forth in The Bliikemm 
Bridal) consisted largely in preparations of mesl md 
vegetables and what is techni«dly known as 'o&L' 
But the Scots peasant was a creature of the Kidk; 
the noblest ambition of Knox ^ was an actire in- 
fluence in the Kirk ; and the Parish Schools ensUed 
the Kirk to provide its creatures with sndi tesdi- 
ing as it deemed desirable. William BomesB mi 
'a very poor man' (R. B.). But he had the 
right tradition ; he was a thinker and an obserrer; 
he read whatever he could get to read ; he wrote 
English formally but with clarity;' and he did 
the very best he could for his children in the 
matter of education. Robert went to school at 



1 Tho Reformer had a Tmsi deal more in oommon witii Bom 
than with tho 'sour John Knox' of Bro'wning't ridieoloiBi wmmL 
He was the man of a cr&ria, and a deeperate one ; and he played 
his ]jart in it like tho stark and fearless opposiie that he via 
But he was a humourist, he knred his glass of wine, he aboandsd 
in humanity and intelligenoe, he married two wives, he was u 
well beloved as he was extremely hated and feared. He oould 
not foresee what the oollcotive stupidity of posterity would make 
of his teaching and example, nor how the theocraey at whose 
establishment ho aimed would p re s ently avert itself aa laigely a 
system of parochial inquisitions. The minister's man who had 
l(K)ke<I through hit koyholo would have got short shrift from Ma; 
and in the Eighteenth Century he had as eertaioly stood with 
Bums against the Kirk of Scotland, as represented by Anld and 
Russell and the like, as in the Sixteenth he stood with Hoiay 
and the nobles against the Church of Rome, as figured in David 
lieatou and the * twa infernal monstris, Pride and Avarim.' 

3 See the aforesaid treatise :~'^ Manual of Saiffiout Belirf, M 
a Dialogue between Father and San, compiled by William Bnnei^ 
farmer at Mount Oliphant, and transcribed, with grammatical cor* 
rections, by John Murdoch, teacher.' 
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;^ and in the May of the same year (17(^5) a 
1 of eighteen, one Jolin Murdoch, was ' enfraged 

Mr. Bumess and four of his neighbours to teach, 
d accordingly began to teach^ the little school 

Alloway ' : his ' five employers ' undertaking to 
ard him 'by tums^ and to make up a certain 
ary at the end of the year,' in the event of his 
iiarterly payments ' not amounting to a specified 
n. He was an intelligent pedagogue — (he had 
illiam Bumess behind him) — especially in the 
itter of grammar and rhetoric ; he trained his 
lolars to a full sense of the meaning and the 
lue of words ; he even made them * turn verse 
4> its natural prose order,' and * substitute synony- 
ms expressions for poetical words and . . . supply 

the ellipses.' 2 One of his school-books was the 
ble, another Masson's Collection of Prose and Verse, 
cerpted from Addison^ and Steele and Drjden, 

* I waa a good deal noted at these years,' says the Letter to 
tore, ' for a retentive memory, a stubborn, sturdy somcthiivg in 

disposition, and an enthusiastic tVZto^piety. ... In my infant 
1 boyish days, too, I owed much to an old maid of my mother's, 
larkable for her ignorance, credulity, and sui^crstition,' who 
1, * I suppose, the largest collection in the county of tales and 
1^ concerning devils, ghosts, fairies, brownies, witches, war- 
In, spunkies, kelpies, elf-candlen, death-lights, wraiths, appari- 
is, cantraips, enchanted towers, giants, dragons, and other 
mpery. This cultivated the latent seeds of Poesy,' etc. 

Am Robert Louis Stevenson has remarked {Soriie Aspects of 
bert Burnt) : — * We are surprised at the prose style of Robert ; 
i of Gilbert need surprise us no less.' 

'The earliest thing of composition I recollect taking pleasure 

was The Vition of Mirza^ and a hymn of Addison's begin- 
g, "How are thy servants blessed, O Lord" ' (R, 15., Letter to 
ore), 'The first two books,' he adds, ' I ever read in private, 
I which gave me more pleasure than any two books I ever read 
in, were the Life of Hannibal and the History of Sir William 
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Mjckcfuie. with Grxj'i Eiertr scraps fxom Hme 
Looertioii, aad scenes from Bamem mmd JJid, 
ZU3, Msd HtmUL Ami oee eiect of his nMtkod 
vu thit Eobcrt. aecordinz to hzmsclf. ' was abw- 
Istclj A cr.tfc is sabfftantxTcSy Terhs, and partdpki^' 
zad^ 9ccntiiZLi to Gilbert. ' sooo bccaaic mnariuble 
for the fia«£CT and c o tte g C n c ss of his expresBOi, 
and read the few books that came in his waj vitk 
mach plea.«nre and improTement.' It is Terjcha*- 
actertstic of Murdoch that when, his school hisn% 
broken ap, he came to take leave of William Bonesi 
at Moont Olxphant, ' he brooght ds»' GObert s^ 
'a p re se nt and memorial of him, a small English 
;rrainm.ar and the tragedj of Tihu J m dnmiemi/ tnd 
that ' br waj of passing the erening ' he * began to 
read the pUy alood.' Not less characteristic of all 
concerned was the effect of his reading. His heaien 
melted into tears at the tale of Lavinia's woes, and, 
' in an a^ronj of distress,' implored him to read do 
more. Ever sensible and practical, William Bnmess 
remarked that, as nobodj wanted to hear the plaj, 
Murdoch need not leare it Robert, erer a sent^ 
riicntalist and ever an indiierent Shakespearean,^ 



Wn/^nn. Hannibal gave my vonii^ ideas meh a turn that I vatd 
to strat in raptare« up and down after the reeniitiiig-dnim and 
Ijftg.pifie, and wi^h myself tall enough that I might be a soldier; 
wiiilr; the Atory of AVallaoe poured a Sooitiah prejudice in mj 
vciriH which will boil along there {sic) till the floodgates of life 
Hhiit in eternal rest.* 

1 If we may jutlge him from his extant work. C/. the absurd 
line: — 

' Here IMntgloM forms wild Shakespeare into plan.' 

ITe crilM but once from Shakespeare, and the hai^est among bit 
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-^ Robert replied that, if it was left, lie would hum 
And Murdoch, ever the literary guide, philo- 
3pher, and friend, was so mucii affected by his 
upil's 'sensibility/ that 'he left The School for 
ave (translated, I think, from the French)' in 
hakespeare's place. ^ 

At this time Bums had but some two and a half 
ears of Murdoch. William Bumess liked and be- 
eved in the young fellow ; for when, still urged 
Y the desire to better his children's chance, he 
imed from gardening to cultivation on a larger 
»le, and took, at a £40 rental, the farm of Mount 
niphant, his two sons went on with Murdoch at 
Jloway, some two miles off. The school once 
roken up, however, Robert and his brother fell 

iw quotations is prefixed to one of the most felicitous — and 
lerefore the least publishable — of his tributes to the I-dght-heeled 
iuae. *Sing me a bawdy song,' he says with Sir John Falataff, 
yo make us merry.' And he adds this note, in which ho is 
[lakespearean once again: — * There is — there must \m some tnith 
. original sin. My violent propensity to b — dy convinces mo 
' it. Lack a day ! If that species of composition be the special 
D never-to-be-forgotten in this world nor in that which is to 
•me, then I am the most offending soul alive. 3Iair for token,' 
c. (R. B. to Cleghom, 25th October 1793). 
1 There is no trace of aivy School for Loir. It is therefore 
x>bable that what Gilbert meant was The School Jot Lovers : 
1 Comedy. As it is acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, 
y William "Whitehead, Esq. ; Poet Laureat. I/ondon : l*iiuted 
►r R. and J. Dodsley in Pall-Mall ; and Sold by J. Ilinxman, in 
&ter-noster-row. mi>cclxii.' The first sentence of the author's 
dvertUemcnt runs thus: — 'The following Comedy is formed on 
plan of Monsieur de Fontenelle's, never intended for the stage, 
id printed in the eighth volume o^ his works, under the title of 
e Testament.^ The names of the chief *i)erson8 represented' 
"0 Sir John Dorilant, Modely, Belmour, Lacly Beverley, C?elia, 
id Araminta : an unlikely lot, one would saj-, for an A_)THhire 
rmstead, even though it sheltered the youthful Bums. 
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into their father't handt, and, for divers retsons, 
Gilbert says, *we rarely saw any body bat tbe 
members of our own fiunily/ so that 'my &tfaer 
was for some time the only companion we had.' 
It will scarce be argaed now that this sole oom- 
panionship was wholly good for a couple of lively 
hoy% ; but it is beyond question that it was rsther 
good than bad. For, ' he conversed on all subjects 
with us familiarly, as if we had been men/ ami, 
further, ' was at great pains, as we accompanied him 
in the labours of the farm, to lead the ccmyersation 
to such subjects as might tend to increase our know- 
ledge or confirm our virtuous habits.' Also, he got 
his charges books — a Geographical Grammar^ a 
Physico and Astra-Tkeologii^, Stackhouse's History of 
the Bible, Ray's Wisdom of God im the Creatiom ; and 
these books Robert read ' with an avidity and in- 
dustry scarcely to be equalled.' ^ None, sayi 
Gilbert, 'was so voluminous as to slacken his in- 
dustry or so antiquated as to damp his research': 
with the result that he wasn't very far on in bii 

1 Robert's list {Letter to Moore) ineliidM Oathrie snd S«liiioii't 
Ocogmpkieal Grammar \ The Spectator; Pope; '■ome playi 
of ShAkespear* (acting editiom? or odd volimiM?); 'Toll and 
Dickaon on Agricoltare'; The Pantheon; Looke On the HwmM 
Underttandinff; Stackhooae; with *Jiutioe*i British Oardenett 
I)oyle*s Lectures, Allan BamBaj*! Works, Dr. Tajlor*i Seriptwrt 
Doctrine of Original Sin, A Select CoUection of English Songt, 
and Haryejr*! Meditations,* Later he knew Thcmiaon, Shenstonft, 
Beattie, Goldsmith, Gray, Fergiunon, Spenaer even: with The 
Tea-Tahle Miscellany and many another aong-book, Adam 
Smith's Theory of the Moral Sentiments, Reid'i Inquiry into the 
Human Mind, Banyan, Boeton {The Fourfold State), Shake- 
speare, John Brown's Self- Interpreting Bible, and 2%e Wealth ef 
Nations, which last he is foond reading (at EUialand) with a 
sense of wonder that ao much wit should be ^Mwtain^ between 
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le had ' a competent knowledge of ancient 
ith ^something of geography, astronomy 
I history/ Then, owing to tlie mistake of 
rho went to Ayr to buy a Ready Reckoner 
ans Sure Guide, together with a Complete 
pr, but came back with 'a collection of 
he most eminent writers/ he was moved 
g desire to excel in letter-writing.' At 
r fourteen he was sent (' week about ' 
rt) to Dalrj'mple Parish School to better 
•iting; 'about this time' he fell in with 
siding, Hume, Robertson, and the best of 
and 'about this time ' Murdoch set up as 
ister in Ayr, and 'sent us Pope's Works 
other poetry, the first that we had an 
J of reading, excepting what is contained 
fUsh Collection and in the volume of the 
Mas;azine for 1772.' ^ The summer after 



a singlo book. One favourite novel was Tristram 
Jier, the once renowned, now utterly forgotten Man 
it Ellialand, again, he is found ordering the works of 
ists— as Jomion, Wycherley, Moli^re— with a view to 
Titing for the stage. But you find no trace of them 
nor is there any evidence to show that he could 
tten a decent play, though there is plenty of proof 

not. No doubt. The Jollj/ Bcfjfjars will be quoted 
re. But the essential interests of that masterpieco 
md description. Now, there go many more things 

of a play than character, while, as for description, 
' contains of that the better for the play. 
ith ColUetion I take to be Masson's aforesaid. At 
an find no other. So far as verse is concerned, 
tion was found in * those Excdicnt neio Songs that 
N>at the country in baskets or spread on stalls in the 
.). They were probably as interesting to Robert as 

or the poetry in The Edinburgh Magazine, At 
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the writing-lessons at Dalrymple, Robert spent 
three weeks with Murdoch at Ayr, one orer the 
English Grammar, the others over the rudiments 
of French. The latter language he was presently 
able to read,^ for the reason that Murdoch would 
go over to Mount Oliphant on half-holidays, P^^J 
for Robert's sake and partly for the pleasure of 
talking with Robert's father. Thus was Robert 
schooled ; and 'tis plain that in one, and that ao 
essential particular, he and his brother were ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in their father and in the 
means he took to train them.^ 

In another respect — one of eminent importance— 
their luck was nothing like so good. Mount Oliphant 
was made up of 'the poorest land in Ayrshire'; 
William Bumess had started it on a borrowed 
hundred ; he was soon in straits ; only by un- 
remitting diligence and the strictest economy 
could he hope to make ends meet ; and the burden 
of hard work lay heavy on the whole family- 
heavier, as I think, on the growing lads than on 

any rate, hU first easajs in song were imitated from them, and 
he had the trick of them, when he listed, all his life long. 

^ Carrie saw his Moli^re at Dumfries. There is no qaestioi 
but he would have got on exoellent well with Argan and Joordain 
and Pourcoaugnac ; but oould he have found much to interest him 
in Amolphe and Agn^ in Philinte and Alceste and C^limW? 
I doubt it. On the other hand, he would certainly have lored 
the ^on-JIoM which CoU^ wrote for the R^;ent's private theatre; 
and I have always regretted that he knew nothing of La Fontaine 
— especially the La Fontaine of the CofUei : a Soots parallel to 
which he was exactly fitted to imagine and achieve. 

' Robert mafltered, besides, the first six books of Euclid, and 
even dabblctl a little in Latin now and then : reverting to hii 
* Rudiments' (ttaya Gilbert) when he was crossed in love, or had 
titfed with his sweetheart. 
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c made man uid woman. ' For several years,' 
ys Gilbert, ' butcher's meat was it stranger to the 
)use.' Robert was his father's cliief hand at fifteen 
''for we kept no hired servant ' — and could after- 
trds describe his life at this time as a combination 
' the cheerless gloom of a hermit with the un- 
casing tod of a galley-slave.' The mental wear was 
it less than the physical strain : for William Iturness 
■ew old and broken, and his family was seven strong, 
id of money there was as little as there seemed of 
>pe. The wonder is, nut that Robert afterwards 
'oke Old but, that Robert did not then break dotiii : 
lat he escaped with a lifelong tendency to vapours 
id melancholia, and at the time of trial itself with 
lat 'dull headache' of an evening, which 'at a future 
:riod . . . was exchanged,' says Gilbert, 'for a pal- 
tationof the heart and a threatening of fainting and 
iffbcation in his bed in the night-time.' William 
umess is indeed a pathetic figure ; but to me the 
obert of Mount Oliphant is a figure more pathetic 
ill. Acquired or not, stoicism was habitual with 
le father. With the son it was not so much as 
rquired ; for in that son was latent a world of 
>petites and forces and potentialities the reverse 
' stoical. And, even had this not been : if Robert 
idn't proved a man of genius, with the tera- 
irament which genius sometimes entails; he must 
ill have been the worse for the experience. He 
/ed in circumstances of unwonted harshness and 
ttemess for a lad of his degree ; with a long 
isery of anticipation, he must endure a quite un- 
itural strain on forming muscle ami on nerves and 
brain jet immature ; he had perforce to face the 
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necessity of diverting an absolute example of the 
artistic temperament to laborious and squalid eudi, 
and to assist in the repression of all those natunl 
instincts^-of sport and reverie and companionship 
— the fostering of which is for most boys, have thej 
genius or have they not, an essential process of 
development; and the experience left him with 
stooping shoulders and a heavy gait, an ineradicable 
streak of sentimentalism, what he himself calli 
'the horrors of a diseased nervous system,' and 
that very practical exultation in the joie de rtrrr, 
once it was known, which, while it is brilliantly 
expressed in much published and unpublished verse 
and prose, is nowhere, perhaps, so naively signified 
as in a pleasant parenthesis addressed, years after 
Mount Oliphant, to the highly respectable Thom- 
son : — ' Nothing {iince a Highland wench in ike 
Cowgate once bore me three bastards at a birih) has 
surprised me more than,' etc. The rest is not to 
my purpose : which is to argue that, given Robert 
Bums and the apprenticeship at Mount Oliphant, 
a violent reaction was inevitable, and that one's 
admiration for him is largely increased by the re- 
flection that it came no sooner than it did. William 
Bumess knew that it must come; for, as he lay 
dyings he confessed that it troubled him to think of 
Robert's future. This, to be sure, was not at Mount 
Oliphant : when Robert had done no worse than 
insist on going to a dancing-school : but years after, 
at Lochlie, when Robert had begun to assert himself 
True it is that at Kirkoswald — a smuggling village, 
whither he went, at seventeen, to study mensurs- 
tion, 'dialling,' and the like — he had learned, hesays, 
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' to look unconcernedly on a large tavern bill and mix 
without fear in a drunken squabble.' True it is, too, 
that at Lochlie the visible reaction had set in. But, 
so far as is known, that reaction was merely formal ; 
and one may safely conjecture that, as boys are not in 
the habit of telling their fathers everything, William 
Bumess knew little or nothing of those gallant hours 
at Kirkoswald. Be this as it may, he seems to 
have discerned, however dimly and vaguely, some 
features of the prodigious creature he had helped 
into the world ; and that he should not have 
discerned them till thus late is of itself enough 
to show how stem and how effectual a discipline 
Mount Oliphant had proved. 



II 

The Mount Oliphant period lasted some twelve 
years, and was at its hardest for some time ere it 
reached its term. 'About 1775 my father's gener- 
ous master died,' ^ says Robert ; and ' to clench 
the curse we fell into the hands of a factor, who 
sat for the picture ' I have drawn of one in my tale 
of ''Twa Dogs." . . . My father's spirit was soon 
irritated, but not easily broken. There was a free- 

^ This WM that Fergiuaon (of Ajr) in whoM service William 
Bumew had been at the time of his marriage with Agnes Brown, 
and (apparently) for some years after it — in fact, till he took on 
Mount Oliphant. This ho did on a hundred pounds borrowed 
from his old employer ; and one may conjecture that the legal 
proceedings which Robert thus resented were entailed ujwn 
Fergusson*s agents by the work of winding up the estate. 

' 'Sat for the picture I have drawn of one* is precise and 
definite enough. But surely the Factor verses in TKe Twa Doyt 
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dom in his lease in two yean more, and to weather 
these we retrenched expenses' — ^to the purpose and 
with the effect denoted ! Then came easier times. 
In 1777 William Bumess removed his familj to 
Lochlie, a hundred-and-thirty-acre farm^ in Ta^ 
bolton Parish. ' The nature of the bargain/ Robert 
wrote to Moore, ' was such as to throw a little ready 
money in his hand in the commencement/ or 'the 
affair would have been impracticable.' At this 
place, he adds, *for four years we lived comfortably'; 
and at this place his gay and adventurous spirit be- 
gan to free itself, his admirable talent for talk to 
find fit opportunities for exercise and display. The 
reaction set in, as I have said, and he took life as 
gallantly as his innocency might, wore the only 
tied hair in the parish, was recognisable from afar 
by his filleraot plaid, was made a ' Free and Ac- 
cepted Mason/ ^ founded a Bachelors' Club,* and 

aro leas a picture than a record of proceedings, a note on the 
genus Factor: — 

' He '11 stamp and threaten, curse and swear, 
He '11 apprehend them, poind their gear. 
While they must stand, wi' aspect humble. 
An' hear it a', and fear and tremble.' 

The statement is accurate enough, no doubt, but where is Um 
' picture ' ? Compare the effect of any one of Chaucer's Pilgrima; 
or the sketches of Caesar and Luath themselves, and the Factor as 
indindual is found utterly wanting. 

1 Bums was always an enthusiastic I^Iason. The Bfasonic ides 
— whatever that he — went home to him ; and in honour of the 
Craft he wrote some of his poorest verses. One set, the 'Adieu, 
Adieu/ etc., of the Kilmarnock Volume, was popular outside 
Scotland. At all events, I have seen a parody in a Belfast chap 
which is set to the tune of BurrCt Farewell. 

3 It wan, in fact, [^art drinking-club and part debating-society. 
But Rule X. of its constitution insisted that every member must 
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took to sweetheart! n;; with all his heart and soul 
and strength. He had begun with a little harvester 
at fifteen ; and at Kirkoswald he had been en- 
amoured of Peggy Thomson to the point of sleepless 
nights. Now, says his brother Gilbert, ' he was 
constantly the victim of some fair enslaver ' — some- 
times of two or three at a time ; and ' the symptoms 
of his passion were often audi as nearly to equal 
those of the celebrated Sappho," so that ' the agita- 
tion of his mind and body exceeded anything I 
know in real life.' Such, too, was the quality of 
what he himself was pleased to call ' un penchant 
k(sic) I'adorable moiti^ du genre humain,' in com- 
bination with that ' particular jealousy ' he had ' of 
people that were richer than himself, or who had 
more consequence in life,' that a plain face was 
quite as good as a pretty one: especially and par- 
ticularly if it belonged to a maid of a lower degree 
than his own. To condescend upon one's women — 
to some men that is an ideal. It was certainly the 
ideal of Robert Burns. ' His love,' says Gilbert, 
' rarely settled upon persons of this description ' — 
that is, persons ' who were richer than himself, or 
who had more consequence in life.' He must still 
be Jove — still stoop from Olympus to the plain. 
Apparently he held it was an honour to be admired 
by him; and when a short while hence (178(!) he 
ventured to celebrate, in rather too realistic a strain. 



hsTg at leutoue loTe-sffairoo hand ; and if potationH weie gcner- 
kUy thin, and debates were often Berioui, there can be no question 
that the talk na on all manner of themes, and EBpecially on that 
one theme which men have ever found fruitful above all others. 
The dab wm » great a sqcccm tliat nn offshout wao founded, by 
ilodm. on Robert's removal to Moi^siiicl. 
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the Lass of Ballochmjle, and was rebuffed for hb 
impertinence — (it was so felt in those unr^enente 
days !) — he was^ 'tis said^ extremely mortified. In 
the meanwhile, his lores, whether plain or prettj, 
were goddesses all; and the Sun was 'entaing 
Virgo, a month which is always a carnival in my 
imagination ' the whole year round ; and the wonder 
is that he got off so little of it all in verse which 
he thought too good for the fire. Rhyme he did 
(of course), and copiously : as at this stage tntj 
coming male must rhyme, who has instinct enough 
to ' couple but love and dove.' But it was not till 
the end of the Lochlie years that he began rhyming 
to any purpose. Indeed, the poverty of the Lochlie 
years is scarce less 'wonderful past all whooping' 
than the fecundity of certain memorable months at 
Mauchline : especially if it be true, as Gilbert and 
himself aver, that the Lochlie love-affairs were 
' governed by the strictest rules of modesty and 
virtue, from which he never deviated till his twenty- 
third year.' ^ For desire makes verses, and venes 



1 Saunden Taii, the Tarbolton poetaiter, innsU that* long 
before MoMgiel, Burm and Sillar—' DaTie, a Brother Poet'— 
were the meet incontinexit yoongiters in Tarbolton Pariah ; and, 
after aaeeverating, in terms aa aolemn aa he oao make them, that 
in all Scotland 

' There *s none like joa and Bnnia oan tout 

The bawdj horn,' 

goea on to partioulariae, and declarea that, what with 'MoU and 
Meg. 

Joan, Sae, and JJacy, a' deooy't, 
There *a aax wi* egg.* 

Worse than all, he indites a 'poem,' a certain B — m in hit 
Infancy y which begins thus : — 
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rather good than bad, as surely as fruition leaves 
vereeS] whether bad or good, unmnde. 

It was natural and honourable in a young man of 
this lusty and amatorious habit to look round for a 
wife and to cast about him for a better means of 
keeping one than farm-service would afford. In 
respect of the first he found a possibility in Ellison 
Begbie, a GaJston fanner's daughter, at this time a. 
domestic servant, on whom he wrote {they say) his 
'Song of Similes,' and to whom he addressed some 
rather stately, not to say pedantic, documents in 
the form of love-letters. For the new line in life, 
he determined that it might, perhaps, be flax- 
dressing ; so, at the midsummer of 1781 (having 
just before been sent about his business by, as he 
might himself have said, 'le doux objet de son 
attachement') he removed to Irvine,a little port on 
the Firth of Clyde, which was also a centre of the 
industry in which he hoped to excel. Here he 
established himself, on what terms is not known, 
with one I'eacock, whom he afterwards took occa- 

'Now I must trace his pedigree, 
Braittae he made a Bonir on mc^ 
And let tiie world look and Ke, 

Just wi' my tongue, 
How be and Clootie did agree 

"When he wm young ' ; — 

and of which I (hall quote no more. But Robert ami tiia brother 
are both explicit on this point j and, despite the ca»y morali 
of the claaa in which the Bard Bought now and ever 'to crown 
hk flame,' it most be hehl, I think, as proven that he was 
MniaUi by Kichard Brown at Irviuo and by Betty Paton at 

Thi> is the place to «ay that I owe toy quolations from 
Sanndcn Tait to Dr. Crowrl, who told mc of the copy (pro- 
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sion to describe as ' a scoundrel of the first water, 
who made money by the mystery of Thieving';^ 
here he saw something more of life and character 
and the world than he had seen at Mount Oliphant 
and Lochlie ; here, at the year's end, he had i 
terrible attack of vapours (it lasted for months, he 
says, so that he shuddered to recall the time); 
here, above all, he formed a friendship with a 
certain Richard Brown. According to him. Brown 
being the son of a mechanic, had taken the eye of 'a 
great man in the neighbourhood/ and had received 



bablj unique) of that worthj*! PoemB and Songs: 'Printed for 
and Sold by the Author Onlj, 1796': in the Kitehell lihnry, 
Glasgow, and at the same time communioated tranaeripts which 
he had made from tuch numbers in it as referred to Bums. As 
my collaborator, BIr. T. F. Henderson, was then in Scotland, I 
asked him to look up Tait^s volume. It was found at last, after 
a prolonged search ; was duly sent to the Biims Exhibition ; 
and in a while was pronounced 'a discovery.* Tait, who was 
pedlar, tailor, soldier in turn, had a ribald and sonrrilous tongue, 
a certain rough cleverness, and a good enough command of the 
vernacular; so that his tirades against Bums — (he was one of 
the very few who dared to attack that satirist) — are still read- 
able, apart from the interest which attaches to their theme. It 
is a pity that some Bums Club or Bums Society has not reprinted 
them in full, coarse as they are. 

1 Nobo<ly knows what this may mean. It seems to be only 
Robert'8 lofty way of saying that Peacock swindled him. What 
follows ifl explicit {Letter to Moore) : — * To finish the whole, while 
we were giving a welcome carousal to the New Tear, our shop, 
by the drunken carelessness of my partner's wife, took fire, and 
burned to ashes, and I was left, like a true poet, not worth 
sixpence.* How much is here of fact, how much of resentment, 
who shall say? What is worth noting in it all is that Bums, 
despite his 'penchant k Tadorablo,' ctc.y is first and last a peasant 
BO far as ' Tadorable moitit^ * is concerned, and, for all his senti- 
mentalism, can face facts about it with all the peasant's shrewd* 
ness and with all the peasant's cynidsm. 
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'a genteel education, with a view to bettering his 
situation in life.' His patron had died, however, 
and he had had perforce to go for a sailor (he was 
afterwards captain of a West- Indian) an). He had 
known good luck and bad, he had seen the world, 
he had the morals of his calling, at the same time 
that ' his mind was fraught with courage, independ- 
ance, and magnanimity, and every noble, manly 
virtue '; and Bums, who ' loved him,' and ' admired 
him,' not only 'strove to imitate him' but also ' in 
some measure succeeded.* ' I had,' the pupil owns, 
'the pride before'; but Brown 'taught it to flow 
in proper channels.' Withal, Brown ' was the only 
man I ever saw who was a greater fool than myself 
when Woman was the presiding star.' Brown, 
however, was a practical amorist ; and he ' spoke of a 
certain fashionable failing with levity, which hither- 
to I had regarded with horror.' In fact, he was 
Mephisto to Bums's Faust ; ' and ' here,* says the 
Bard, 'his friendship did me a mischief, and the 
consequence was, that soon after I assumed the 
plough, I wrote the enclosed Welcome.' This 
enclosure (to Moore) was that half-humorous, half- 
defiant, and wholly delightful Welcome to His Love- 
BegoUen Daughter^ through which the spirit of the 

' Brown- denied it. 'Illicit lore !' quoth lie. 'Levitj of a 
uilor ! Wlien I first knew Bums he iuul nothing to learn in that 
retpeet.' It ii ■ oaae of word againat word : and I own that I 
prefer the Bard'c 

• 'ThB lame cheap »elf-B»ti«f action finJa a yet uglier vent 
when ho plnmoB himeelf on the AcandaL at the hirth of hia first 
bartdd child.' Thus Slerenson. But Stavenaon, aa hath been 
Mid, had in him '■omcthiug of the Shorter Catcchut'; and 
either he did not >ee. or he would not rceo~iiiBc. that ISurna's 
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true Bums — the Bums of the good years: proud, 
generous, whole-hearted, essentially natural and 
humane — thrills from the first line to the last 
And we have to recall the all-important fact, that 
Bums was first and last a peasant,^ and first and 
last a peasant in revolt against the Kirk, a peasant 
resolute to be a buck, to forgive the really scandal- 
ous contrast presented in those versions of the 
affair — (versions done in the true buckish style: 
the leer and the grin and the slang in full 
blast) — which he has given in The Formicaior, the 
Epistle to John RanJdne, and — apparently — the 
Rcpljf to a Trimming Epistle from a Tailor. At 
the same time we must clearly understand that we 
recall all this for the sake of our precious selves, 
and not in any way, nor on any account, for the 
sake of Burns. He was absolutely of his station 
and his time; the poor-living, lewd, grimy, free- 
spoken, ribald, old Scots peasant-world ^ came to 
a full, brilliant, even majestic close in his work; 
and, if we would appreciate aright the environment 
in which he wrote, and the audience to which such 
MTitings were addressed, we must transliterate into 
the Vernacular Brant6me and the Dames GaUmtes 
and Tallemant and the Historiettes, As for reading 

rejoicings in the fact of paternity were absolutely nnoere through- 
out his life. 

^ Here and elsewhere the word is used, not opprobrioualy but, 
literally. Bums was specifically a peasant, as Byron was speci- 
fically a peer, and as Shakespeare was specifioally a man of the 
burgess class. 

3 I do not, of course, forget its many solid and admirable 
virtues ; but its elements were mixed, and it was to the grosser 
that the Burns of these and other rhymes appealed. 
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them tn Victorian terms — Early- Victorian terms, or 
Late — that way madness lies; madness, and a Bums 
that by no process known to gods or men could 
ever have existed save in the lubber-land of some 
Pioua Editor's dream. 

At Lochlie, whither he seems to have returned 
in the March of 1782, the studious years" and the 
old comparative prosperity had come, or were 
coming, to a close. There had been a quarrel be- 
tween William Bumess and his landlord, one M'Clure, 
a merchant in Ayr ; and this quarrel, being about 
money, duly passed into the Courts. Its circum- 
stances are obscure; but it is history that arbitra- 
tion went against the tenant of Lochlie, that he 
was ordered to ' quite possession,' that he was 
strongly suspected of ' preparing himself accordingly 
by dispossessing of his stock and crops,' and that 
a certain 'application at present craving ' resulted, 
on shrieval authority, in the ' sequestration ' of nil 
the Lochlie stock and plenishing and gear. What- 
ever the rights ami wrongs of the affair, an end 
came to it with the end of William Rurness. By 
this time his health was broken — he was far gone 
in what Robert calls ' a phthisical consumption " ; 
and he died In the February of the next year 
(1784), when, as the same Robert romantically puis 
it in his tine, magniloquent fashion, 'iiis all went 
among the rapacious hell-hounds that growl in the 
Kennel of Justice.'^ The fact that Robert and 
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Gilbert were able (Martinmas 1783), when their 
father's afiairs were ' drawing to a crisis/ to secure 
another farm — Mossgiel — in Mauchline Parish, some 
two or three miles off Lochlie, is enough to show 
that neither errors nor crosses, neither seqaestrs- 
tions nor lampoons, had impaired the family credit 



III 

William Bumess had paid his children wages during 
his tenancy of Lochlie; and the elder four^by present- 
ing themselves as his creditors for wages due, were 
enabled to secure a certain amount of ' plenishing 

in The QUugow Herald earlj in the pratent jmr (1897). I need 
■oaroe My ihaX BAonden Tail prodnoed a Bum$ at Lockig^ in 
which he fell on hit enemj tooth and olaw. Hii statementi tre 
M specific M M*Clare'i, and are ■ahstantiallj in asToement with 
■ome of them, beeidee : — 

' To Lochlj ye eame like a clerk, 
And on joor back was scarce a sark. 
The dogs did at your buttocks bark, 

But now ye 're bra', 
Ye pouch* t ike reni^ ye wae toe aUtrk^ 

Made payment »ma\* 

In another stansa, * M*Clure,' he says— 

* Ye scarcely left a mite 

To fill his hOTnl 
Yon and the Lawyers gied him a skyte. 
Sold a' his com.' 

In a third he appears to record the particulars of a single combat 
between Kobert and his father's landlord : — 

* His ain gun at him he did cook, 

An' never spared, 
Wi't owre his heid came a clean knock 
Maist kiUed the laird.' 

And ui the last of all, after bitterly reproaching Robert and the 
whole Bums race with ingratitude : — 
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and gear ' wherewith to make a start at Mossgiel. It 
was a family venture, in whose success tlie Bumessei 
were interested all and severally, and to which each 
one looked for food and clothes and hire (the 
brothers got a yearly fee of £7 apiece) ; and, as all 
were well and thoroughly trained in farming work, 
and had never lived other than sparely, it was 
reasonable in them to believe that the enterprise 
would prosper. That it did not begin by prospering 
was no fault of Robert's, He made excellent re- 
solutions, and, what was more to the purpose, he 
kept them- — for a time. He 'read farming books' 
(thus he displays himself), he ' calculated crops,' be 
'attended markets'; he worked hard in the fields, 

'M'CIure he put you ill it fum, 

And coft )-ou coal* your k to warm 

And m«kl anil msut. . . . 
He likewiM di<t tlie mailin stock. 

Anil Uuilt you barnii ' :~ 
he ttU forth explioitly ttiia cbarge :— 

' M'Clure'i estate has U'ca tbe fever. 
And heal again it will be never, 
The vagabond*, they c»' you clever, 

Ye're-icprite, 
To rive fm' him baith ga' and liver, 
Andbaith the feet.' 
The fact of the lAird's generotiity in reaffirmed with empbaeiii in 
A Complimail : — 

"The horse, com. pets, kail, kye, and ewes. 
Cheese, pease, lieans, rye, wool, bouse and flours, 
Poto, pans, cnns, tuQgs, bran-spits, and akewrs. 

The milk and barm. 
Each thing Ihey hod was a' ft['Clnrc's, 

He stock'd the fonn.' . . . 
And with the remark that ' Fitt ktiadrtd poundt tht;/ Ktre 
bAind,' the undaunted ^undera bringt bis tibel to a close. 
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he kept his body at least in temperance and wohct- 
nest, and, as for thrift, there is Gilbert's word for it, 
that his expenses never exceeded his income of X7 
a year. It availed him nothing. Gilbert is said to 
have been rather a theorist than a sound practidin; 
and Robert, though a skilled farmer, cared nothing 
for business, and led him a free hand in the conduct 
of affairs. Luck, too, was against them from the 
first ; and very soon the elder's genius was revealed 
to him, and he had other than farmer's work to do. 
' In spite of the Devil/ he writes, ' the world, and 
the flesh, I believe I should have been a wise man; 
but the first year, from unfortunately buying in bad 
seed, the second, from a late harvest^ we lost half 
of both our crops.' Naturally, ' this ' (and some other 
things) 'overset all my wisdom, and I returned, 
"like the dog to his vomit " — (be it remembered, it 
is Robert Bums who speaks : not I) — '' and the sow 
that was washed, to her wallowing in the mire." ' 
That the confession, with its rather swaggering 
allusion to the Armour business, was true^ is plain. 
But we do not need Bums's assurance to know that, 
though he could do his work, and prided himself on 
the straightness of his furrows, he was scarce cat 
out for a successful farmer — except, it may be, in 
certain special conditions. Endurance, patience, 
diligence, a devout attention to one's own interest 
and the land's, an indomitable constancy in labour 
to certain ends and in thought on certain lines — 
these are some of the qualities which make the hus- 
bandman ; and, this being so, how should Mossgiel 
have prospered under Rab the Ranter f His head 
was full of other things than crops and cattle. He 
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was bursting with intelligence, ideas, the conscious- 
ness of capacity, the desire to take his place among 
men; and in Mauchline he found livelier friends^ 
and greater opportunities than he had found else- 
where. Being a Scot, he was instinctively a theo- 
logian ; being himself, he was inevitably liberal- 
minded ; bom a peasant of genius, and therefore a 
natural rebel, he could not choose but quarrel with 
the Kirk — especially as her hand was heavy on his 
friends and himself, — and it was as a Mauchline man 
that the best of his anti-clerical work was done.^ 



1 As his landlord, the lawyer Gavin Hamilton, to whom he 
dedicated the Kilmarnock Volume, and the story of whoee wrangle 
with the Mauchline Kirk-Session (see Vol. i. pp. 147-152. 188, 
378-9, etc.) is to some extent that of Bums's assault upon the 
Kirk (see Vol. ii. Holy Willie's Prayer, pp. 25-30, and Notes, 
pp. 380-324). Another was Robert Aiken, also a lawyer, by 
whom he was *read into fame,' to whom he dedicated The 
Cotter's Saturday Night, and whom he celebrated in an Epitaph 
(VoL i. p. 188). Yet another was Richmond, the lawyer's clerk, 
whose room he was afterwards to share in Edinburgh, and who 
appears to be partly responsible for the preservation of The Jolly 
Beogart. Again, there was the Bachelors' Club, on the model of 
that he had founded at Tarbolton, for whose edification, and in 
explanation of whose function, he appears to have written The 
Fornicator and The Court of Equity. This last is Bums's idea 
of what the proceedings of the Kirk-Session ought, in certain 
cases, to hare been. It is capital fun, but something too frank 
and too particular for latter-day print. 

' He was ever a theological liberal and a theological dis- 
putant — a champion of Heterodoxy, in however mild a form, 
whose disputations made him notorious, so that his name was 
as a stumbling-block and an offence to the Orthodox. For 
the seriea of attacks which ho delivered against the Kirk — The 
Holy Fair, the Address to the Dcil, The Twa Herds, Tht Ordina- 
turn. Holy Willie, The Kirl^s Alarm, the Epistles To the Unco 
Quid and To John Ooldie—tee Vols. i. and ii. (Text and Notes). 
There is no record of an appearance on the stool with Paton ; but 
the circumstances of this his initial difficulty appear to be set 
VOL. IV. R 
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Then, too, he was full of rhymes, and they must out 
of him : his call had come, and he fell to obeying it 
with unexampled dili^nce. More than all, perhaps, 
he had the temperament of the viveur — the man who 
rejoices to live his life ; and his appetites had been 
intensified, his gift of appreciation made abnormal 
(so to say), by a boyhood and an adolescence of 
singular hardship and quite exceptional continence. 
It is too late in the world's history to apologise 
for the primordial instinct; and to do so at any 
time were sheer impertinence and anreasoning in- 
gratitude. To apologise in the case of a man who 
so exulted in its manifestations and results, and 
who so valiantly, not to say riotously, insisted on 
the fact of that exultation, as Robert Bums, were 
also a rank and frank absurdity. On this point 
he makes doubt impossible. The 'white flower 
of a blameless life' was never a button-hole for 
him : ^ his utterances, published and unpublished, 



forth in the EpistU to Rankine (i. 155) and the Beplp to a Thm- 
mino Epistle (iL 96), with the Notaa thereto appended. All 
thege rcAd, coniidered, and digested, what interest remains in 
Bums's qiuurrel with the Kirk oonsists in the fact that, being a 
person naturally and invincibly opposed to the * sonr-f eatored 
Svhiggism ' on which the Stuarts had wrecked themselves, Buns 
was naturally and invincibly a Jacobite. His Jaoobitism was, he 
said, * by way of vivt la hagatdU,* He told Bamsaj of Auohtertyrs 
that ho owed it to the plundering and unhousing (1715) of his grand- 
father, who was gardener to Earl Marischal at Inveraray. But it 
came to him mainly through Gravin Hamilton (who was Episco- 
palian by descent) and his own resentment of clerical tyranny. 
' It is true that ho wrote thus *To a Toung Friend' .— 
* The sacred lowe o' weel-plao'd love. 

Luxuriantly indulge it ; 
But never tempt th' iUidt rove, 

Tho' naething should divulge it ; 
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■re there to sliov that he would have disdained the 
presumption that it ever could have been. And it 
is from Mauchline, practically, that, his afTair with 
Betty Faton over and done with, and, to anticipate 
a httle, his affair with Jean Armour left hanging 
in the wind, he starts on his career as amorist at 

And now for a little narrative. In the November 
of 1784 Elizabeth Paton bore him a daughter : ' the 
First Instance,' so he wrote above his fVelcome, 
'that entitled him to the Venerable Appellation of 
Father.' The mother is described as ' very plain- 
looking,' but of ' an exceedingly handsome figure ' ; 
• rude and uncultivated to a great degree," with a 
'strong masculine understanding, and, a thorough, 
though unwomanly, contempt for any sort of refine- 
ment '; withal, ' so active, honest, and independent a 
creature ' that Mrs. Burns would have had Robert 
marry her, but 'both my aunts and Uncle Gilbert 
opposed it,' in the belief that 'the faults of her 
character would soon have disgusted him.' There 
had been no promise on his part ; and though the 

I waive the quantum o' tbe ain. 

The huord of concealing ; 
But, oeh ! it harclena t,' wllbm, 
And petrifiea tbe feeling ! ' 
Bat there ii plentj lo that that the writer wob a great deal 
b«tt«r at pteoohing than at practice. And be owiu oa much him- 
■alf in bit own epiUph :— 

' la there a nun, vhoae judgment clear 
Cm othen teach the course to ateer, 
Tet run*, himseU, life'i mod otieer 

WildostbewBve!— 
Hen iwue— and, thro' tbe alorting tear, 
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reporter (his niece, Isabella Begg) has his own sister's 
warrant— (Mr&. Begg, by the way, was rather what 
her brother, in a mood of acute fraternal piety, 
might possibly have called 'a bletherin' b — tch')— 
for saying that ' woman never loved man with a more 
earnest devotion than that poor woman did him/ 
he in nowise sentimentalised abont her. She is 
identified with none of his songs ; and while there 
is a pleasant reference to her in the Welcome : — 

' Thy mither's person, grace, and merit ': — 

she is recognisably the ' paitrick ' of the EpUtU to 
Rankine, she is certainly the heroine of The Forni- 
cator, she probably does duty in the Reply to a 
Trimming Epistle, none of which pieces shows the 
writer's 'penchant k 1 'adorable,' etc., to advantage. 
No doubt, they were addressed to men. No doubt, 
too, they were, first and last, satirical impeachments 
of the Kirk : impeachments tinctured with the pea- 
sant's scorn of certain existing circumstances, and 
done with all the vigour and the Juria which one 
particular peasant — a peasant who could see through 
shams and was intolerant of them — could with both 
hands bestow. And that the women did not resent 
their share in such things is shown by the fact that 
such things got done. It was ' the tune of the time ' 
— in the peasant-world at least Still, as Diderot 
says somewhere or other : — ' On aime ceUe k qui on 
le donne, on est aim6 de celle a qui on le prend.' 
And one can*t help regretting that there are few or 
none but derisive references to Betty Paton in her 
lover's work. 
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IV 

Of vastly greater importance than his mistresses, 
at this or any period of his life, is the entity, which, 
with an odd little touch of Eighteenth Century 
formality, he loved to call his Muse. That entity 
was now beginning to take shape and substance as 
a factor in the sum of the world's happiness; 
and the coming of that other entity in whose 
existence he took so high a pride and so constant 
a delight — I mean 'the Bard ' — was but a matter of 
time. Burns had been ever a rhymester; and 
Bums, who, as Stevenson observed, and as the 
Notes to these Volumes have shown, *was always 
ready to borrow the hint of a design, as though 
he had some difficulty in commencing,' had begun 
by borrowing his style, as well as divers hints of 
designs, from stall-artists and neighbour-cuckoos. 
But, once emancipated, once a man, once practi- 
cally assured of the primal concerns of life, once 
conscious that (afler all) he might have the root 
of the matter in him, the merely local poet begins 
to waver and dislimn, and the Burns of Poor 
Mailie (written at Lochlie) and the Epistle to 
Davie reigns — intermittently, perhaps, but ob- 
viously — in his stead. It is all over with stall-artists 
and neighbour - cuckoos. Poor Fergusson's book^ 

1 Robert Feigunon (1750-1774) was certainly a prime influence 
in Bnms's poetical life. Neyertbeleas — or shall I say consequently? 
—he has had less than justice from the most of Bums's Editors. 
Tet in his way he was so remarkable a creature that there can 
be no question but in his death, at four-and-twenty, a great 
loss waa inflicted on Scottish literature. He had intelligence 
and an eye, a right touch of humour, the gifts of invention 
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has fallen into his hands, and (as he says in his 
ridiculous way) has * caused him to string anew his 
wildly-sounding rustic Ijre with emulating vigour.' 
At last the hour of the Vernacular Muse has come ; 
and he is hip to haunch with such adepts in her 
m3rstery as the Sempills, and Hamilton of Gilhert- 
field, and Allan Ramsay, and Robert Fergusson, and 
the innominates whose verses, decent or not, haie 
lived in his ear since childhood : catching their tone 
and their sentiment ; mastering their rhythms; copy- 
ing their methods ; considering their effects in the 
one true language of his mind.^ He could write 

and obflervation and stjle, together with a true feeling for 
eountry and city alike; and hit work in the Vemamilar (hii 
KnglJBh vene is rubbish), with its eaay eTpruMJvwuwi, its ririd 
and unshrinking realism, and a merit in the matter of ohaiaeter 
and situation which makes it — not readable only, bat — interesting 
as art, at the same time that it is valuable as hisUny, is nothing 
less than memorable : especially in view of the miserable eiroom- 
stances — (the poor lad was a starveling scrivener, and died, partly 
of drink, in the public madhouse) — in which it was done, Bumi, 
who learned much from Fergusson, was an enthusiast in his 
regard for him ; bared his head and shed tears over 'the green 
mound and the scattered gowans* under which he found his ex- 
emplar lying in Canongate Churchyard; got leave from the 
managers to put up a headstone at his own cost there, and wrote 
an epitaph to be inscribed upon it, one line of which — 

* No storied urn nor animated bust,' 

is somehow to be read in Gray's Elegy in a Country Churehpard, 
Fergusson was as essentially an Edinburgh product— (the old 
Scots capital : gay, squalid, drunken, dirty, lettered, vener- 
able : lives in his verses much as Bums knew it twelve yeara 
after his death)— as the late R. L. S. himself ; and, while I write, 
old memories come back to me of the admiring terms: terms 
half -playful, half -affectionate : in which the later artist was wont 
to speak of his all but forgotten ancestor. 

^ I do not forget that Dugald Stewart noted the oorreotaesi of 
hb speech and the sucoess with which he avcHded the use of 
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deliberate English, and, when he wanted to be not 
so much sincere as impressive and ' fine,' he wrote 
English deliberately, as the worse and weaker part 
of his achievement remains to prove. He could 
even write English, as Jounlain talked prose, ' with- 
out knowing it* — as we know from ScoU Wha 
Hae. He read Pope, Shenstone, Beat tie, Gold- 
smithy Gray, and the rest, with so much enthusiasm 
that one learned Editor has made an interesting 
little list of pilferings from the works of these dis- 
tinguished 'beings. But, so far as I can see, he 
might have lived and died an English-writing Scot, 
and nobody been a thrill or a memory the bettei 
for his work. It is true that much of the Saturday 
Night and the Vision and the Mouiitain Daisy is 
written in English ; ^ but one may take leave to 

Sootticisms. But in his day Scots was, not an accent but, a living 
tongue ; and he certainly could not have talked at Mauchlinc and 
at Dumfries as he did in a more or less polite and Anglified 
Edinburgh. 

^ He contrives a compromise, to admirable purpose, too, in 
2Vmi» o' SharUer : which is written partly in English and partly in 
the Vernacular. But (1 ) Tarn o' Shanter is in a rhythmus classical 
in Scotland since the time of Barbour's Bruce ; (2) the English 
parts of Tarn o' Sha/nter are of no particular merit as poetry — that 
is, * the only words in the only order ' ; and (3) the best of Ta/m 
<f SharUer is in the Vernacular alone. Contrast, for instance, 
the diabolical fire and movement and energy' of these lines :— 

* They reeled, they set, they cross'd, they deekit, 
Till ilka carlin swat and reekit. 

And coost her duddies to the wark, 
And linket at it in her sark ' : — 

with another famous— perhaps too famous— passage :— 

* But pleasures are like poppies spread : 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed,' etc. 

In the second the result is merely Hudibrastic. In the first the 
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wonder if these pieces, with so much else of Burns s 
own, would have escaped the ' iniquity of Oblivion,' 
had they not chanced^ to their good fortonei to 
be companioned with Halloween, and Holy fVWkj 
and The Farmer to His Auld Mare, and a score of 
masterpieces besides, in which the Vernacular is 
carried to the highest level — in the matter of force 
and fire, and brilliancy of diction, and finality of 
effect, to name but these — it has ever reached in 
verse. ^ Let this be as it may : there can be no ques- 
tion that when Bums wrote English he wrote what, 
on his own confession, was practically a foreign 



suggestion — of mingled f urj ao<i stink &nd motion and heat and 
immitigable ardour — could only have been oonrejed by the 
Vernacular Bums. 

^ It was AVordsworth*s misfortune that, being in revolt againii 
Augustan ideals and a worn-out ix>etio slang, he fell in with 
Bums, and sought to make himself out of common English jut 
such a vocabulary as Bums's own. For he forgot that the 
Vernacular, in which his exemplar achieyed such aorprising and 
delectable results, had been a literary language for centuries 
when Bums began to work in it — that Bums, in hkct, wu 
handling with consummate skill a tool whose capacity had been 
long since proved by Ramsay and Fergusson and the greater men 
who went before them ; and, having no models to copy, and no 
verbal inspiration but his own to keep him straight, he came to 
immortal grief, not once but many times. It is pretended, too, 
that in the matter of style Bums had a strong influence on 
Byron. But had he ? Byron praises Bums, of course ; but is 
there ever a trace of Bums the lyrist in the Byron songs? 
Again, the B>Ton of Childe Harold and the tales was as it were 
a Babcl in himself, and wrote Scott plus Coleridge plus Moore 
pfug Beattic and Pope and the Augustan Age at large ; while the 
Byron of Bcpjx) and the Vision and Don Juan approves himself 
the master of a style of such infernal brilliancy and variety, of 
Huch a capacity for ranging heaven-high and hell-deep, that it 
cannot without absurdity bo referred to an^'^thing except the fact 
that ho also was a bom great writer. 
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toDgae — a tongue in which he, no more than Fergus- 
son or Rftmsay, could express himself to any sufficing 
purpose ; but th&t, when he used the dialect which 
he had babbled in babyhood, and spoken as boy and 
youth and man — the tongue, too, in which the 
chief exemplars and the ruling influences of his 
poetical life had wrought — he at once revealed 
himself for its greatest master since Dunbar.' More, 
much more, than that : his bearings once found, 
he marked his use of it by the discovery of a 
quantity hitherto unknown in literature. Himself, 
to wit : the amazing compound of style and senti- 
ment with gaiety and sympathy, of wit and tender- 



> Far tlut ii vtutt it comes to in the end. He m*)- seem lo 
have little to do with Otholic one! Feudal Scotland, tad u liulo 
with the Sootbuid of the Eirly Reformjitiori and the Firat Cove- 
tuuit. Also, it u DOW imponible lo uy if he knew kny more of 
Soott Mid Dunbkr and the older mkkera (Davis Lindsaj and 
Barbour eiecpted) than he found in The Ever Qreen, which Ratnny 
garbled oat of The Bannatijne ilS., if he were read In I'inker- 
ton (1786), oi if he got any more out of Gawain Doughu than 
the Terae which aerve* aa a motlo to Tnm, o' Shanier (which, 
after all, may have been found for him by Hima adept in 
old SooU poetry— Glenriildell or another). The Scotland ho 
repreaenta, aiid of which hi> venea are the mirror, ii the Scot- 
land out of which the 'wild Whigs 'had crushed the taste for 
ereTTthbig bnt fontioation and theology and such eipressions 
of darinoD and revolt as Jmnji il'Cravt and Ernek Brae ; the 
Sootland whose literary beginniiigs date, you'd fancy, not from 
HenrjsoD, not from Dunbar and Douglas and the Lyon King-at- 
Aima, but from Sempill of Beltrses and the men who Sgure in 
the three iimea of WateoD's (^Kiiee CoHectim. Ilut Ramsay and 
hie tellowi were a revival — not a new birth. The Vercaculai 
School la one and indivisible. There are breaks in the effect ; 
bat the tradition remains imbroken. And Jiums, for all his eom- 
parmtlvg modernity, deacends directly from, and ia, in fact, the 
lait of that noble line which l>egini with Kobcrt Honryson. 
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ness with radiant humour and an admirable sense 
of art, which is Robert Bums. 

He could write ill, and was capable of fustian. 
Butj excepting in his 'Epigrams' and 'Epitaphs' 
and in his imitations of poets whose methods he did 
not understand, he was nearly always a great writer, 
and he was generally (to say the least) incapable of 
fustian in the Vernacular. In essaying the effects 
of Pope and Shenstone and those other unfamiliars, 
he was like a man with a personal hand set to 
imitate a writing-master's copy : he made as good 
a shot as he could at it, but there was none of him- 
self in the result. It was otherguess work when he 
took on the methods and the styles in which his 
countrymen had approved themselves: these he 
could compass so well that he could far surpass his 
exemplars technically, and could adequately express 
the individual Burns besides. The Deaih and Dying 
Words of Poor Mailie (written at Lochlie, and there- 
fore very early work) trace back to Gilbertfield's 
Bonnie Heck; but the older piece is realistic in 
purpose and brutal in effect, while in the later — to 
Sciy nothing of the farce in Hughoc — the whole 
philosophy of life of a decent mother - ewe is 
imagined with delightful humour, and set forth in 
terras so kindly in spirit and so apt in style, that 
the Death and Dying Words is counted one of the 
imperishables in English letters. Contrast, again, 
the Elegy, written some time after the Deaih and 
Dying Words, on this immortal beast, with its 
exemplars in Watson and liamsay : — 

' He was right nacky in his way, 
An' cydcut baith be night and day ; 
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He wi' the lads his part could play 
A\'hcii ripht sair fleed, 

He ^art them good hull-sillar pay ; 

But uow he 's dead. . . .' 

' Wha'U jow Ale on my drouthy Tongue, 
To cool the heat of Lights and Lung ? 
Wha '11 bid me, when the Kaile-bell *s rung, 

To Buird me speed ? . . . 
^Vha'll set me by the Barrel-bung? 

Since Sainiy 's dead ? . . .' 

He was gt>od Company at Jeists^ 
And wanton when he came to Feasts ; 
He scorn'd the Converse of great Beasts 

[F]or a Sheep's-head ; 
He leugh at Stories about Ghaists — 

Blyth Willie's dead':— 

and you shall find the difference still more glaring. 
Cleverness apart — cleverness and the touch of life, 
the element of realism — the Laments for HabSimson 
and Sanny Briggs, for John Cowper and Luckie 
Wood and the Writer Lithgow,^ are merely squalid 
and cynical ; while in every line the EUgyy in despite 
of realism and the humorous tone and intent 



^ All five, together with Bamsa3r'B on Luckie Spence (an Edin- 
burgh bawd) and L(ut Words of a Wretched Miscr^ should be 
read for the sake of their likeness, and at the same time their 
unlikeness, to not a little in Bums, and in illustration of the truth 
that the Vernacular tradition was one of humorous, and even 
brutal realism. I have cited R. L. S. in connexion with Fergusson. 
He had a far higher esteem for that maker than he hod for that 
maker's ancestor, Allan Bamsay. Yet he quoted to me one day 
a stanza from the John Cowper^ a certain phrase in which — a 
phrase obecenely significant of death — was, we presently agreed, 
as good an example of 'the Squalid-Picturesque* as could be 
found out of Villon. 
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(essential to the models and therefore inevitable 
in the copy) is the work of a writer of genius, who 
is also a generous human being.^ Veiy earlj woriL, 
again, are Com Rigi and Green Grow ike Raskee ; in 
suggestion, inspiration, technical quality, both arc 
unalterably Scots ; and in both the effect of mastery 
and completeness is of those that defy the touch 
of Time. To compare these two and any two of 
Bums's songs in English, or pseudo-English, is to 
realise that the poet of these two should nerer 
have ventured outside the pale of his supremacy. 
English had ten thousand secrets which he knew 
not, nor could ever have known, except imperfectly; 
for he recked not of those innumerable traditions, 
associations, connotations, surprises, as it were amo- 
tions, which make up the romantic and the literary 
life of words — even as he was penetrated and 
possessed by the sense of any such elements as 
may have existed in the Vernacular. Thus, if he 
read Milton, it was largely, if not wholly, with a 
view to getting himself up as a kind of Tarbolton 
Satan. He was careless, so I must contend, of 
Shakespeare. With such knowledge as he could 
glean from song-books, he was altogether out of 
touch with the Elixabethans and the Carolines. 
Outside the Vernacular, in fact, he was a rather 



1 Hii luppreaaion of looh an old-faahioMd Unioh in thefint 
draft M thia one :— 

' Now Robin greeUn ohowi the hams 
OfMailiedead':— 

if signifioant It U quite in the vein of Bonnie Httk^ m indeed 
are the firat four stanzas. But it would ha^e minad the SU9$ 
as the world hae known it since ITSBL 
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unlettered Eighteenth Centtuy Englishman, and 
the models which he must naturally prefer before 
all others were academic, stilted, artificial, and 
unexemplary to the highest point. It may be 
that I read the verse of Bums, and all Scots 
verse, with something of that feeling of 'precious- 
ness ' which everybody has, 1 take it, in reading a 
language, or a dialect, not his own : the feeling 
which blinds one to certain sorts of defect, and 
gives one an uncritical capacity for appreciating 
certain sorts of merit. However this be, I can cer- 
tainly read my mother-tongue ; and most English- 
men — with, I should imagine, many Scots — will 
agree with me in the wish that Bums, for all the 
brilliant compromise between Scots and English 
which is devised and done in Tarn o' Shanter and 
elsewhere, had never pretended to a mastery which 
assuredly he had not, nor in his conditions ever 
could have had. 

I have stressed this point because I wish to stress 
another, and with a view to making clear, and to 
setting in its proper perspective, the fact that, 
genius apart. Bums was, no miracle but, a natural 
development of circumstance and time. The fact 
is patent enough to all but them that, for a super- 
stition's sake, insist on ignoring history, and decline 
to recognise the unchanging processes of natural 
and social Law. Without the achievement of 
^schylus, there can be no such perfection as 
Sophocles : just as, that perfection achieved, the 
decline of Tragedy, as in Euripides, is but a matter 
of time. But for the Middle Ages and the reaction 
against the Middle Ages there could have been 
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no Ronsardy no Rabelmis^ no Montaigne in France 
Had there been no Surrey and no Marlowe, no 
Chaucer and no Ovid (to name no more than 
these in a hundred influences), who shall take on 
himself to say the shape in which we now should 
be privileged to regard the greatest artist that e?er 
expressed himself in speech ? It ii in all deptrt- 
ments of human energy as in the eternal round of 
nature. There can be no birth where there is no 
preparation. The sower must take his seedsheet, 
and go afield into ground prepared for his minis- 
trations ; or there can be no harvest. The Poet 
springs from a compost of ideals and experiences 
and achievements, whose essences he absorbs 
and assimilates, and in whose absence he could 
not be the Poet. This is especially true of Bums. 
He was the last of a schooL It culminated in 
him, because he had more genius, and genius of 
a finer, a rarer, and a more generous quality^ than 
all his immediate ancestors put together. But 
he cannot fairly be said to have contributed any- 
thing to it except himself. He invented none 
of its forms; its spirit was none of his origin- 
ating ; its ideals and standards of perfection were 
discovered, and partly realised, by other men ; and 
he had a certain timidity, as it were a fain^amiue, 
in conception — a kind of unreadiness in initiative — 
which mokes him more largely dependent upon 
his exemplars than any great poet has ever been. 
Not only does he take whatever the Vernacular 
School can give in such matters as tone, senti- 
ment, method, diction, phrase; but also, he is 
content to run in debt to it for suggestions 
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regards ideas and for models in style. Hamilton 
of Gilbertfield and Allan Ramsay conventionalise 
the Rhymed Epistle ; and he accepts the conven- 
tion as it left their hands, and produces epistles 
in rhyme which are glorified Hamilton- Ram say. 
Fergussou writes Caller Water, and Leil/i Races, 
and The Farmer't Ingle, and Planestanet and Catuey, 
and the Ode lo the Gortdspink ; and he follows 
suit with Scotch Drink, and the Saturday Night, 
and The Holy Fair, and The Brigt of Ayr, and 
the Moute and the MownUtin Datti/. Sempill of 
Beltrees starts a tradition with The Piper of Kil- 
barchan; and his effect is plain in the elegies 
on Tam Samson and Poor Mailie. Ramsay sees 
a Vision, and tinkers old, indecent songs, and 
writes comic tales in glib octo-sylkbics ; and in- 
stinctively and naturally Bums does all three. 
It is as though tome touch of rivalry were needed 
to put him on bis mettle : ' as though, instead of 
writing and caring for himself alone — (as Keats ami 
Byron did, and Shelley: new men all, and founders 
of dynasties, not final expressions of sovranty) — to 
be himself he must still be emulous of some one 



with 'emtiiiiling vigour' that he itniiiK his 'wilJlj- 
roitic lyre ' ; and he reul Ramaaj anil Ferguasoa uoc 
' (or wrrile imitation ' but 'to kindle at their Hnmi^,' Another 
'lt»""«i or rather another niggeHtion, from liimnt'lf, and I have 
done. It ' eialted,' it ' ennptureJ ' him ' to w&tk in the ahclurecl 
lide of a vood, or high plantation, in a cloudy winter ilay.' and 
baar the wind roaring In the trees. Then wu hia ' best aciiaaii tor 
darotion,' tor then wu his mind ' rapt up in a kind of eDthuniaam to 
Him who. . . "walk! on the wingi of the wind."' The ' rapture' 
•nd the ' euJtaCion ' are but dimly and vaguely Tcnectcd in hia 
Winter. But if some ancestor had trie<l to express a kindred 
bdii% tb«D had Winter been a maHeririeeo. 
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elie. This ii not written as a reproach: it is 
stated as a fact On the strength of that fact 
one cannot choose but abate the old, fantastic 
estimate of Bums's originality. But originality (to 
which, by the way^ he laid no claim) is but one 
element in the intricately formed and subtly 
ordered plexus^ which is called genius ; and I 
do not know that we need think any the less 
of Bums for that it is not predominant in him. 
Original or not, he had the Vernacular and its 
methods at his fingers' ends. He wrote the heroic 
couplet (on the Dryden-Pope convention) clumsily, 
and without the faintest idea of what it had been in 
Marlowe's hands, without the dimmest foreshadow- 
ing of what it was presently to be in Keats's ; he had 
no skill in what is called * blank verse ' — ^by which I 
mean the metre in which Shakespeare triumphed,snd 
Milton after Shakespeare, and Thomson and Cowpcr, 
each according to his lights, after Shakespeare and 
Milton; he was a kind of hob-nailed Gray in his use 
of choric strophes and in his apprehension of the 
ode. But he entered into the possession of such 
artful and difficult stansas as that of Montgomerie's 
Banks of Helicon and his own favourite sextain as 
an heir upon the ownership of an estate which he 
has known in all its details since he could know 
anything. It was fortunate for him and for his 
book^ as it was fortunate for the world at large — as, 
too, it was afterwards to be fortunate for Scots 
song — that he was thus imitative in kind and thus 
traditional in practice. He had the sole ear of the 
Vernacular Muse; there was not a tool in her 
budget of which he was not master; and he toA 
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Scoick Drmk and the Addrtu to ike Deil, the Etumed 
Cry and the MowUam Dauy, the EpitUet to Smith 
and Rankioe and Sillar and Lapraik, the EU^ies oo 
Tam Samion and the never-to-be-forgotten Mailie, 
the Repfy to a TaUor and the fVelcame and the Sabtr- 
datf Nigk. In tome, as The Ofdimaium, The H0I9 
Tul^e^ and, despite an unriTalled and inimitable 
picture of drunkenness, Hombook itself, with others 
in a greater or less degree, the interest, once yon 
have appreciated the technical quality as it deserres, 
is very largely local and particular.^ In others, 
as the Saturday Nighi and The Vmm (after the 
first stanaas of description), it is also very largely 
sentimental; and in both these it is further 
vitUted by the writer's 'foiling to his English/ 
to a purpose not exhilarating to the knower of 
Shakespeare and Milton and Herrick. But all 
this notwithstanding, and notwithstanding quite a 
little crowd of careless rhymes, the level of excel- 
lence is one that none but the bom great writer 
can maintain. Bold, graphic, variable, expressive, 
packed with observations and ideas, the phrases go 
ringing and glittering on through verse after verse, 
through stave after stave, through poem after poem, 
in a way that makes the reading of this peasant a 



> There is a lenae in which the most are loeU— are psnMhialeTMi. 
In Hdy WiUie itself the type is not merely the Soota OaWl&iatio 
phamco : it is a particular expression of that type ; the thinf is a 
local satire introducing the * kail and potatoes' of a looal snandal. 
Take, too, The Holy Fair : the dreumstanoea, the manners^ the 
characters, the experience — all are looaL Apply the test to 
almost any— not forgetting the Tam o* SkamUr which is the top 
of Bums's achievement— and the result is the same, 
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peculiar pleasure for the student of style.^ And 
f, with an eye for words and effects in words, that 
itudent have also the faculty of laughter, then are 
lis admiration and his pleasure multiplied ten-fold. 
For the master-quality of Bums, the quality which 
las gone, and will ever go, the furthest to make him 
miversally and perennially acceptable — acceptable 
n Melbourne (say) a hundred years hence as in 
Vfauchline a hundred years S3rne — is humour. His 
tentiment is sometimes strained, obvious, and 
leliberate — as might be expected of the poet who 
bundered two pocket-copies of that very silly 
md disgusting book. The Man of Feeling ; and it 



1 It is not, remember, for * the love of lovely words/ not for 
luch perfections of human utterance as abound in Shakespeare:— 

* Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy * :— 

n Milton : — 

' Now to the moon in wavering morrice move ' :— 

n Keats : — 

* And hides the green hill in an April mist ' :— 

n Herrick : — 

* Ye have been fresh and green. 
Ye have been filled with flowers. 
And ye the walks have been 
Where maids have spent their hours ' : — 

hai we revert to Bums. Felicities he has — felicities innumer- 
able ; but his forebears set themselves to be humorous, racy, 
latural, and he could not choose but follow their lead. Th 
>>lloqtiial triumphs in his verse as nowhere outside the Visiofi 
Ad Don Juan ; but for Beauty we must go elsewhither. He has 
Jl manner of qualities: wit, fancy, vision of a kind, nature, gaiety, 
he richest humour, a sort of homespun verbal magic. But, if we 
16 in quest of Beauty, we must e'en ignore him, and * fall to our 
Snglish': of whose secrets, as I've said, he never so much as 
uspected the existence, and whose supreme capacities were sealed 
rom him until the end. 
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often ringB a little fmlse, as in much of the SaJwdaji 
Nigld. But hit humoar — broad, rich, prevailing, 
now laacivioui or gargantuan and now fiuidful 
or jooote, now tatiricd and brutal and now in- 
itinct with sympathy, is ever irresistible. Holy 
Willie is much more vigorously alive in London, 
and Mell>oume, and Cape Town to-day than poor 
drunken old Will Fisher was in the Manchline of 
1785. That 'pagan full of pride,' the vigilant, tricksy, 
truculent, familiar, true-blue Devil lives ever in 
Bums's part pitying and £uiciful, part humorous 
and controversial presentment; but he has long 
since faded out of his strongholds in the Kirk : — 

' But fare-ye-weel, Auld Nickie-Ben, 
O, wad ye tak' a thoeht, an' man'. 
Ye aiblins micht — I dinna ken — 

Still hae a stake ! 
I 'm wae to think upon yon den, 

Ev'n for your sake.' 

Lockhart, ever the true Son of the Manse, was so 
misguided — so mansified, to coin a word — as to wish 
that Bums had written a Hofy Fair in the spirit and 
to the purpose of The CoUe/s Saiurday Nigki. But 
the bright, distinguishing qualities of The Hofy Fair 
are humour and experience and sineerity; the 
intent of the Saturday Night is idyllic and senti- 
mental, as its efTect is laboured and unreal ; and I, 
for my part, would not give my Hofy Fair, still 
less my Halloween or my Jolfy Beggart — observed, 
selected, excellently reported — for a wilderness of 
Saturday Nights, It is not hard to understand that 
(given the prestance of its author) the Saiwrdmf Ni^ 
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was doomed to popularity from the first ; ' being of 
its essence sentimental and therefore pleasingly un- 
true, and being, also of its essence, patriotic — an 
assertion of the honour and the glory and the piety 
of Scotland. But that any one with an eye for fact 
and an ear for verse should prefer its tenuity of 
inspiration and its poverty of rhythm and diction 
before the sincere and abounding humour and the 
notable mastery of means, before the plenitude of 
life and the complete accord of design and effect, 
by which HaHomeen and The Holy Fair, and nine- 
tenths of the early pieces in the Vernacular are 
distinguished, appears inexplicable. In these Bums 
is an artist and a poet : in the Saturday Night he 
is neither one nor other. In these, and in Tarn 
o Shanter, the Scots School culminates : as English 
Drama, with lyrical and elegiac English, culminates 
in Othello and the Sonnet*, in Antony and Cleopatra 
and the Adonit and The Rape of Lucreee : more 
gloriously far than the world would ever have 
wagered on its beginnings. It is the most indi- 
vidual asset in the heritage bequeathed by 'the 
Bard ' ; and still more, perhaps,^ than the Songs, 



I And nieh populaiitj t 'Piwaie N*ncf'B' — (tbiu write* a 
friend, erea u these abeetaare pwaing through the press) — 'at 
rattier a houM on the Bite of Foosie Nancy's, is, as j-ou Vnow, 
■tlU a Uvern. There is ■ large room (for partiet) at the back. 
And vhatf think you, is the poem that, printed and framed and 
glued, a hung ID the place of honour on its walls T "The Jolly 
Alpl^rs— naturally ! " Not a bit of iL The Cotter't Saiurdaff 
Ifight 1 BuTTouncied, too, bj BngrttTings depicting its choicest 
momeots and Its most affecting scenes.' 

* I My, * perhape, ' because Bums, among the general at least, 
i* better sung than read. But if the Sangs, his own and those 
whieh aro effucU of a oolUboratioh. be the more national, the 
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It itamps and keeps him the National Poet. The 
world it picture! — the world of 'Scotch morals, 
Scotch Religion, and Scotch drink ' — may be ugly 
or not (as refimcted through his temperament, 
it is nol). Uglj or not, however^ it was the world 
of Bums ; to paint it was part of his mission ; it 
lives for us in his pictures ; and manj such attempt! 
at reconstruction as The Earikfy Paradise and The 
Idylls of the King will * fade far away, dissolve/ and 
be quite forgotten, ere these pictures disfeature or 
dislimn. He had the good sense to concern himself 
with the life he knew. The way of realism^ lay 



Poemi are the greater, and it ii ehiefly to the Poems that Bnni 
is indebted for his plaee in literature. 

1 It is claimed for him, with perfect tmth, that he went straight 
to Nature. But the Vemaeolar makers seldom did anything else. 
An intense and abiding ooosoioasnesB of the common eircum* 
stances of life was ever the distinguishing note of Soots Poetry. 
It thrills through Henryson, through Dunbar and the Douglas of 
eertain * Prolongs' to Eneadoi, through Lindsay and Scott, 
through the nameless lyrist of PeebliM at the Play and Chnat"% 
Kirk on the Chreett, through much of The Bannatync MS,, the 
Sempill of the TuMiene BiscKope, the Montgomerie of the 
Fitting with Polwarth and of certain sonnets : — 

* Raw reid herring reistit in the reik.' 

It is even audible in the (Md amd Oodlie Battatt ; and after the 
silence it is heard anew in the verse which was made despite the 
Kirk, and in the verse which proceeded from that vene — ^the 
verse, that is, of Ramsay and Fergusson and Bums. This vivid 
and curious interest in facts is, as I think, a characteristic of the 
' perfervid ing3me.' Compare, for instance, Pitsoottie and Knox 
on the murder of Cardinal Beaton. The one Is something najtve, 
the other as it were Shakespearean ; but in both the element 
of particularity is vital to the complete effect. These are two 
instances only ; but I could easily give two hundred. (See fod 
p. 323, Note L) To return to Bums and his treatment of 
weather (say) and landscape. His vene it full draaUtiis:— 
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broad-beaten by his ancestors, and was natural to 
his feet ; he followed it with vision, with humour, 
with * inspiration and sympathy/ and with art ; 
and in the sequel he is found to have a place of his 
own in the first flight of English poets after Milton, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare. 



I take it that Bums was not more multifarious in 
his loves than most others in whom the primordial 
instinct is of peculiar strength. But it was written 
that English literature — the literature of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Fielding — should be turned into a 
kind of schoolgirls' playground ; so that careful 
Editors have done their best to make him even as 
themselves, and to fit him with a suit of practical 
and literary morals, which, if his own verse and 
prose mean anything, he would have refused, with 
all the contumely of which his ' Carrick lips ' were 

• When lyart leaves beatrow the yird. 
Or, wavering like the bauckie-bird, 

Bedim oauld Boreas' blast ; 
When hailstanes drive wi' bitter sky to. . . . ' 

* The bum stealing under the lang, yellow broom. . . .' 
When, tumbling brown, the bum comes down. , . .' 

' The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed. ..." 

* Yon murky cloud is fold with rain. . . .' 
'November chill blaws loud wi' angry sugh ' : — 

all exactly noted and vividly recorded (a most instmotivc instanoo 
is the 'bumie' stanza in Halloween; for he had, they say, a 
peeuliar delight in running water). But for great, imaginative 
imjnressions : — 

' Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks branoh-charmM by the earnest stars ' : — 

yoa torn to other books than his. 
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capable^ to wear. Nothing has exercised their in- 
genuity, their talent for chronology, their capadtj 
for invention (even), so vigorously as the task of 
squaring their theory of Bums with the story of 
his marriage and the legend of his Highland Lassie. 
And now is the moment to deal with both. 

Elizabeth Paton's child was bom in the November 
of nS4t, In the April of that year, a few weeks 
afler the general settlement at Mossgiel, he made 
the acquaintance of Armour the mason's daughter, 
Jean. She was a handsome, lively girl ; the 
acquaintance ripened into love on both sides ; and 
in the end, afler what dates approve a prolonged 
and serious courtship. Armour fell with child. 
Her condition being discovered, Bums, after some 
strong revulsions of feeling against — not Jean, I 
hope, but — the estate of marriage, gave her what 
he presently had every reason to call 'an unlucky 
paper,' recognising her as his wife ; and, had things 
been allowed to drift in the usual way, the world 
had lacked an unforgotten scandal and a great 
deal of silly writing. This, though, was not to be. 
Old Armour — ('a bit mason body, who used to 
snuff a guid deal, and gey af 'en tak' a bit dram ') 
— is said to have ' hated ' Bums : so that he would 
'reyther hae seen the Deil himsel' comin' to the 
hoose to coort his dochter than him.' Thus a 
contemporary of both Armour and Bums ; and in 
any case Armour knew Bums for a needy and reck- 
less man, the father of one by-blow, a rebel at 
odds with the Orthodox, of whom, in existing 
circumstances, it would be vain to ask a comfort- 
able living. So he first obliged Jean to give up 



the ' unlucky paper/ with a view to unmaking any 
engagement it might confirm,^ and then sent her 
to Paisley, to be out of her lover's way. In the 
meanwhile Burns himself was in straits, and had 
half-a-dozen designs in hand at once. Mossgiel 
was a failure ; he had resolved to deport him- 
self to the West Indies; he had made up his 
mind to print, and the Kilmarnock Edition was 
setting, when Jean was sent into exile. Worst of 
all, he seems to have been not very sure whether 
he loved or not. When he knew that he and she 
had not eluded the Inevitable, he wrote to James 
Smith that 'against two things — staying at home 
and owning her conjugally ' — he was * fixed as fate.' 
'The first,' he says, ' by heaven I will not do ! ' Then, 
in a burst of Don-Juanism — Don-Juanism of the 
kind that protests too much to be real — 'the last, 
by hell I will never do.' Follows a gush of senti- 
mentalism (to Smith), which is part nerves and part 
an attempt — as the run on the g's and the w's shows 
— at literature : — ' A good God bless you, and make 
you happy, up to the warmest weeping wish of part- 
ing friendship.' And this is succeeded by a message 
to the poor, pregnant creature, of whom, but two 
lines before, he has sworn ' by hell * that he will 
never make her honest : — ' If you see Jean, tell her 

^ I take it that the paper was 'unlucky,' because it became a 
weapon in old Armour's hands, and was the means of inflicting on 
the writer the worst and the most painful experience of his life. 
At the same time there seems to be no doubt that it made Jean 
Mrs. Bums, so that, consciously or not, Auld (who probably had 
a strong objection to the marriage) was guilty of an illegal act in 
certifying Burns a bachelor. Bums, in fact, was completely 
justified in his anger with the Kirk and in the scorn with which 
he visited the tyranny of her ministers. 
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I will meet her^ to belp me God in my hour of 
need.' This Bcimp it nndated, but it most have 
been written beibte 17th Febraaiy 1786^ when be 
wrote thus to Richmond : — ' I am eztremelj hafipf 
with Smith ; he is the only friend I have mam in 
Mauchline.' Well, he ioer meet Jean ; and, his better 
nature getting the upper hand, the 'unlucky paper' 
Is written. Then on the 80th March he writes 
thus to Muir : — ' I intend to have a gill between vs 
or a mutchkin stoup,' for the reason that it ' will 
be a great comfort and conrndaHom ' : — ^which seems to 
show that Jean has repudiated him some time be- 
tween the two letters. Before the 8nd April, on 
which day the Kiric-Sesdon takes cognisance of the 
matter, Jean has gone to Faisley; the 'unlnckj 
paper' is cancelled (apparently about the 14th 
April, the names were cut out with a penknife); 
so that Don Juan finds himself piamU4d, and being 
not really Don Juan — (as what sentimentalist could 
be ?) — he does not affect Don Juan any more. The 
prey has turned upon the hunter; the deserter 
becomes the deserted, the privilege of repudiation, 
'by heir or otherwise, has passed to the other 
side. The man's pride, inordinate for a peasant, 
is cut to the quick; and his unrivalled capacitj 
for ' battering himself into an affection ' or a mood 
has a really notable opportunity for display. In 
love before, he is ten times more in love than ever; 
he feels his loss to despemtion; he becomes the 
disappointed lover — even the true-souled, generous, 
adoring victim of a jilt : — 

' A jillet bmk his heart at last 
That 'sowre the 
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la effect, his poeition wu sufficieatly distractuig. 
He had made oath that he would vol nuiry Jean ; 
then he had practically married her ; then he found 
that nobod; wanted her married to him — that, on 
the contrary, he was the most absolute ' detrimental ' 
in all Ayrshire ; when, of course, the marriage be- 
came the one thing that made his life worth living. 
He tried to persuade old Armour to think better of 
his resolve ; and, failing, ran ' nine parts and nine 
tenths out of ten stark staring mad.' Also he 
wrote the Lametit, in which he told his sorrows to 
the moon > (duly addressing that satellite as ' O 
thou pale Orb'), and took her publicly into his 
confidence, in the beautiful language of Eighteenth 
Century English Poetry, and painted what is in the 
circumstances a really creditable picture of the 
effects upon a simple Bard of ' a faithless woman's 
broken vow.' Further, he produced Detpondauy in 
the same elegant lingo; and, in Deipondenci/, having 
called for ' the closing tomb,' and pleasingly praised 
'the Solitary's lot,' — 

'Who, all-foigetting, all-forgot 

Within his humble cell— 
The eavem, wild witli tangling root* — 
Sits o'er his newly gathered fruit*. 

Beside his crystal well '■ ' etc. — 

he addressed himself to Youth and Infancy in these 
affecting terms : — 
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' O enviftble early dajs. 
When dancing thoughtleis Pleaaore'i maie, 

To care^ to guilt unknown 1 
How ill excliang'd for riper times^ 
To feel the follies or the crimes 

Of others, or my own ! 
Ye tiny elves that guiltless sport. 

Like linnets in the bush. 
Ye little know the ills ye court, 
When manhood is your wish ! 
The losses, the crosses 

That active man engage ; 
The fears all, the tears all 
Of dim declining Age ! ' * 

Moreover, he took occasion to refer to Jean (to 
David Brice; ISth June 1786) as 'poor, ill-advised, 
ungrateful Armour'; vowed that he ccrald 'have 
no nearer idea of the place of etenud punishment' 
than 'what I have felt in my own breast on her 



^ I cannot attach any great importance to these ezereiseB in 
Poetic English. Burns wrote to a very different purpose wheo 
he wrote from his heart and in his native tongme : — 

' Had we never loved sae kindly . • .' 
' Of a' the airts th« wind oan Uaw 
I dearly like the west' :— 

and so on, and so on. Still, there ean be no doubt thai they 
mean something. At any rate they are designed to be impressiTe 
and ' fine * ; and probably the Bard believed in them to the exteoi 
to which he was satisfied with his achievement in what must oe^ 
tainly have seemed to him real poetry. None of yoor Yemaenlsr 
(that b), but downright, solid, unmistakable English Yerse : verse 
which might stand beside the works of Beattie and Shenstone and 
Thomson and the ' elegantly melting Gray.' That life departed 
them long since is plain. But it is just as plain that they meant 
something to Bums, for (apparently) he took much pains with 
them, saw not their humorous aspect, and included them in his 
first (Kilmarnock) Volume. 
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Mcoimt' ; ■nd finally confeased himielf to this pur- 
pose: — 'I have tried often to forget her: I have run 
into all kinds of dissipation and riot ... to drive her 
out of my head, hut all in vain.' Long before this, 
however — as early, it would seem, as tome time in 
March — his ' maddening passions, roused to tenfold 
fury,' having done all sorts of dreadful things, and 
then 'sunk into a lurid calm,' he had 'subsided into 
the time-settled sorrow of the sable widower,' and 
had lifted his ' grief-wom eye to look for — another 
wife.' In other words, he had pined for female 
society, and had embarked upon those famous tove- 
passages with Highland Mary. 

Ijttlc that is positive is known of Mary Campbell 
except that she once possessed a copy of the 
Scriptures (now very piously preserved at Ayr), and 
that she is the subject of a fantasy, in bronze, 
at Dunoon. But to consider her story is, almost 
inevitably, to be forced back upon one of two 
conclusions :— either (1) she was something of a 
lightskirts; or (3) she is a kind of Scottish Mrs. 
Harris. The theory in general acceptance — what 
la called the Episode Theory—is that she was ' an 
innocent and gentle Highland nursery-maid ' (thus, 
after Chambers, R. L. S.) ' in the service of a neigh- 
bouring family ' (Gavin Hamilton's) ; that she con- 
soled Bums — taait pour le bon motif — for Jean's de- 
sertion ; that they agreed to marry ; that, on her 
departure for the West to prepare for the event, 
'Ayr, gurghng, kissed his pebbled shore,' and they 
exchanged vows and Bibles; and that she died, of a 
malignant fever, some few months after her return to 
Greenock. Another identifies her (on Richmond's 
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aothority) with a lervingHOBald in Maochline, who 
WM the inistrets of a Montgomerie, and had withal 
fach a hold upon Bums that for a brief while he wai 
crasy to make her his wife ; and some hare thought 
that this may be the Mary Campbell who, according 
to the Dundonald Session Reeords, fathered a child 
on one John Hay. This last hypothests is, of course, 
most hateful to the pussle-headed puritans who csn- 
noty or will not, believe, despite the fact that the 
world has always teemed with Antonies, each of 
them mad for his peculiar Cleopatra, that Bums, 
particularly in his present straits, might very wcD 
have been enamoured of a gay giri to the point of 
marriage. So, for the consolation of these^ there 
has been devised a third, according to which her 
name was either Mary Campbell or something un- 
known ; but, whatever she was osUed, she was so 
far and away the purest and sweetest of her sex 
— the one 'white rose,' in fact, which grew up 
among 'the passion flowers' of the Bard's career 
— that she must, had she married him, have en- 
tirely 'rectified' his character, and have trans- 
formed him into a pattern Kirk-of-Scotland puritan 
of the puritans. On the other hand, it has be- 
come obvious to some whole-hearted devotees of 
the Marian Ideal that a 'young person' of this sort 
could scarce have been of so coming a habit as 
to skip with alacrity into Jean's old shoes, and — 
shutting her innocent eyes to the fact that Bums, 
a man notoriously at war with the Kirk and the 
seducer of two unmarried women, was at thfi same 
time at his wits' end for cash— consent to cast in 
her lot with his at a moment's notice and with 
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nerer a ilgn from the funilj ibs ww io enter. If 
she could do that, pUinlj she coald not, except on 
strong positive testimony, be msde to do du^ as a 
white rose among passion-flowers; or if, on some 
unknown and inenanablc hypothesis, she could, 
then, says one of the devout, ' the conduct of Bums 
was that of a scoundrel.' This is absurd ! So of 
late (1896-97) there haa come into being a wiab 
to believe that either Maiy Campbell preceded 
Aimour in the Bard's affections, or the Highland 
JJwsie never existed at all, but was a creature of 
Bnms'B brain : an ideal of womanhood to which his 
thought ascended from the mire of this world— -(the 
world of ElUsland, and Jean, and the children, and 
the songs in Johnson's Mtueum) — as Dante's to his 
Beatrice of dream. Given Bums's own haUt and 
the habit of tbe Scots peasant woman, there is 
still no earthly reason for rejecting the Episode 
Theoiy — even were rejection possible — however 
seriously it reflect upon tbe morals of the parties con- 
cerned. But it is fair to add that the subject is both 
complicated and obscure. Bums's own references 
to his Highland Lassie are deliberately insignificant 
and vague ; for once in his life he was reticent His 
statement that she went home to prepare for their 
marriage is heavily discounted by tbe fact that he did 
not introduce her to bis family as his betrothed, in 
nowise prepared for marriage on bis own account, 
never dreamed, except in sporadic copies of verse, 
of taldng her to the West Indies, and was all the 
while BO desperately enamoured of Jean tliat not 
by any amount of self-indulgence could he rid his 
breast of her : by the (act, too, that, if his thought 
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went back to the Highland Lassie in after jean, his 
report of the joumej is strongly tinctured with 
remorse.^ Currie's statement is that 'the hinkf of 
Ayr formed the scene of joutlifiil passions ... the 
history of which it would be improper to reveal/ eU, 
Gilbert Bums, after noting tliat Nanie Fleming'i 
charms were 'sexual' — 'which indeed was the 
characteristic of the greater part of his (Robert's) 
mistresses ' — is careful, perhaps with an eye on the 
heroine of Thou Lmg'ring Star, to record the state- 
ment that Robert, at least, ' was no platonie lover, 
whatever he might pretend or suppose of himself to 
the contrary.' There is Richmond's statement, as 
reported by Train. There is the Mary Campbell of 
the Dundonald Register. There is the certainty 
that relations there were between Bums and a Mary 
Campbell. There is the strong probability that Mary 
Campbell and the Highland* Lassie were one and 
the same person. There is Bums's own witness to 
the circumstance tliat they met and parted under 
extremely suspicious conditions. That, really, is 
all. Yet, on the strength of a romantic impulse on 
the part of Robert Chambers, the heroine-in-chief 
of Bums's story is not the loyal and patient soul 
whom he appreciated as the fittest to be his wife 
he 'd ever met : not the Jean who endured his 
affronts, and mothered his children (her own and 
another's), and took the rough and the smooth, 

1 He MDi Thou lAn^ring Star to Mn. Dunlop in a letter 
dated 8th November 1789. In acknowledging it, the ladj noted 
Its remorseful oast, and hoped it didn't set forth a pfrmfJ ex- 
perience. There is nothing to show that he gave her anj par- 
ticulars, or essayed to disabuse her of the idea that rg m otie thtf* 
well might be. 
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the best and the worst of life with him, and wore 
his name for well-nif^h forty years after his death 
as her sole title to regard. On the contrary, that 
heroine-in-chief is a girl of whom scarce anything 
definite is known, while what may be reasonably 
suspected of her, though natural and feminine 
enough, is so displeasing to some fanatics, that, for 
Bums's sake (not hers) they would like to mytho- 
logise her out of being ; or, at tlie least, to make 
her as arrant an impossibility as the tame, proper, 
figmentary Burns, the coinage of their own tame, 
proper brains, which they have done their best to 
substitute for the lewd, amazing peasant of genius, ^ 
the inspired faun, whose voice has gone ringing 
through the courts of Time these hundred years 
and more, and is far louder and far clearer now than 
when it first broke on the ear of man. 

Stevenson was an acute and delicate critic at 
many points; but he wrote like a novelist — like 
Thackeray, say, of Fielding and Sterne — when he 
wrote of Armour as a ^ facile and empty-headed 
girl,' and insisted, still possessed by Chambers's 
vain imaginings, that she was first and last in love 
with another man. In truth the facility was on 
the other side. In 1784 Bums is willing to marry 
Betty Paton, and writes thus to Thomas Orr : — * I 
am very glad Peggy [Thomson] is off my hand, 
as I am at present embarrassed enough without her.' 
In 1785 he is courting Jean Armour, and very early 
in 1786 Jean is in the family way, and *by hell ' she 
shall never be his wife. But some time in March 



1 'Peculiarly like nobody else' (R. B. to Amot, April 1786). 
VOL. IV. T 
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Jmd is lent to Paiilej; and the 'maddening 
patffJMTf/ de., let to work ; and he ean no more ' se 
eoQioler de ton depart ' than Calypao eoold for that 
of Ulywea. So in a hand's tmn he beeomes the 
strieken deer, and, as we have seen, protests (to the 
Moon) that to marrj Jean, and wear ' The promised 
fiither's tender name' are his sole ambitions. As 
Jean does not return, however, he seeks (and finds) 
such comfort as he may in exchanging vows and 
Bibles and what Chamfort called 'fsntaisies' with 
Mary Campbell. On the ISth-lSth May he writes 
The Court of Eqmty-^^^ task the strangest con- 
ceivable for a lover, whether rejoicing or distraught 
On the 14th 'Ayr gurgling kisses his pebbled 
shore,' and 'The flowers spring wanton to be 
pressed,' and Highland Mary leaves for the West^ 
to make these famous preparations. On the IStk- 
May he dates (at least) the EpUile to a Yotmgr' 
Friend : — 

' The sacred lowe o' weel-placed love 
Luxuriantly indulge it,' He, : — 

and, as for some time past, he is still the gallant, 
howbeit in jest, of Betty Miller : till on the 9th Jun^ 
'poor ill-advised Armour' returns to Mauchline; 
and on the 12th he writes that 'for all her part in a 
certain black affair ' he ' still loves her to disbraction/ 
and, with a view to forgetting her has 'run into all 
kinds of dissipation and riot . . . but in vain.' On 
the 28th June he appears before 'the Poacher 
Court,' acknowledges paternity, and is ' promised a 
certificate as a single man ' : on condition that he 
do penance before the congregation on three suc- 
cessive Sundays. On the 9th July, the oeeasion 
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of his Itnt &ppearuice, he hu ' a foolish huilcering 
fondnen' for Jean, bat, calling on her and bdng 
put to the door, he mnaibthat she doei not 'show 
that penitence thmt might have bem expected '; so, 
on the £2nd, be execute* a deed by which he 
makei over all his propertj to the 'wee Image of 
his bonie Bet^,' to the exclusion of whatever 
might come of hii a^r with the reciuant. Then, 
on the 80th (Old Annonr having, meanwhile, got a 
warnmt against him, and sent him into hiding >), be 
adjures Richmond — (who, he knows, will ' poor an 
execration ' on Jean's head) — to ' spare the poor, 
ill-advised girl for my sake'; and on the 14tb 
Augnsthe calls on Heaven to 'bless the Sex,' for 
that ' I feel there la still happiness for me among 
them.' Against this panorama of tmnult and 
varie^ and adventure, enlarged in Edinburgh, and 
enriched at Ellisland and in Dumfries, there are to 
set the years of simple abnegation, magnanimity, 
and devotion with which the 'facile and empty- 
headed girl' repaid the husband of her choice. 
The conclusion Is obvious. The Novelist tamed 
Critic is still the Novelist. Consciously or not, he 
develops preferences, for, consciously or not, he 
must still creitte.* Stevenson's preferences were 

I No iloobt he ntind on fnfomutioii wnt by Jcu. 

■ Thu BUrauon, who hiniaaU llksd 'tlmaiug a part' (*o ta 
■peakX was pemiaded that Bonu did IDtewlM, and aooapted bodilj 
that abanrd, (auUMis itoij (told b; tva £ii(IUlun«n), in wbldi 
tlia Bard, in a foi-ikm oap and an enomunu mM, and (in with 
a HicUand broadiirard, li Men wUng from a Kithdd* nxh. 
Jean dsnied It, and uid thmt Robert (who hated Seld-cpgrta, aa 
we koow] navar knyled la hia Lts. Bat tba Novaliit vaa nnuad | 
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with Rab Motsgiel. And the result was a grave- 
but not, I hope, a lasting — injustice to an exceUent 
and very womanly woman and a model wife.^ 

As to Highland Mary^ one of two conclosions: 
(1) Either she was a paragon; or (2) she was not 
In the first case, her story has yet to be written, 
and written on evidence that is positive and irre- 
futable. In the second, the bronae at Dunoon' 
bears abiding witness to the existence (at a certain 
time) of what can only be described as a national 
delusion. 



VI 

By this time the end of Mauchline, and of much 
besides, was nearer than Bums knew. Probably sent 
to press in the May of 1786, the Kilmarnock Volume 
was published at the end of July.^ Most of, if not 



1 On the 3rd September Jean lay in of twins. They were 
presently taken by their retpective grandmothers, to whom, I 
doubt not, they gave great joy : aa in that and other stages of 
society the appearance of the third generation, whether its rig^t to 
exist be Ic^al or not, does always. Bums annoonoed the event 
art only Bums oould, by sending Ifature^a Lav : — 

' Kind Nature's care had given his share 
Large of the flaming current,' eie,: — 

to Gavin Hamilton ; a ' God bless the little dears ' ; with a snatch 
of indecent song, to Richmond ; and a really heartfelt and affect- 
ing bit of proce on the subject of paternity to Robert Muir. 

^ One effect of its publication was to secure him the friendship 
of Mrs. Duulop (ii. 352-3). It is evident from this lady's letters 
that her interest in him could scarce have been warmer had be 
been her son. She prized his correspondence as beyond rufaiefl, 
and as a rule he was slower to reply than she (onoe, being hurt 
by his silence, she told him she wouldn't write again till be asked 
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ill, the numbers conUined in it were probably 
ramiliar to the countryside. Some had certainly 
been received with 'a roar of applause'; Bums, 
who was not the man to hide his light under a 
bushel (his temperament was too radiant and too 
vigorous for that), was given to multiplying his 
verses in ms. copies for friends; he had been 'read 
into fame' by Aiken the lawyer: so that Poems, 
Chiefiy in the ScollUh Dialed was, in a sense, as 
'well advertised' as book could be. Its triumph 
was not less instant than well-deserved : ^ the first 
issue, six hundred copies strong, was exhausted 
in a month {'tis said that not one could be spared 
for MoBsgiel). But Bums himself, according to 
himself, and he was ever punctiliously exact and 
scrupulous on the score of money, was but £S0 in 

her, ADil, failing to draw him, within a week the it found beggitm 
hia pardaa for her pctulsacc). She made him manj gifts — 
apparenll}' in inoneT anil in kind — gifts at New Year and other 
times, and accepted gifM (ram him (once he sent her a keg of aid 
brandy). Her inauence niade ever for deceno)", and it may well 
have been on lier remanBtrancei, which were strong, that lie 
finally reaolvcd to remove some of the conrscr pliraaes in hin 
earlier editions. Her lait (eiUiit) Utter is dated 11th January 
1T95. For noma unciplained reasons she ceased from writing 
several months before the Jaauary of ITOG. It may have been 
that she heard of liim as often iadrink. or tliat she was laid af the 
tffairat Woodley Park. In any case she esteemed him so bighly. 
aad admired him so lavishly, that 'tis quite impassible ta believe 
the breach in the correspondence due to any fault of hers. 

1 'Old and young,' says Heron, 'high and low, grave and gay, 
leamsd or ignorant, all were abke delighted, agitated, transparted. 
I wu at that time resident in Galloway, coDtiguous to Ayrshire : 
and I can well remember, how that even the plough-hoys and 
maid-iervanta would have gladly bestowed the wiiges which they 
earned the moat hardly, and which they wanted to purchase 
■y clothing, if they might but semire the works of Bums.' 
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pocket by it; the Kilmunock printer declined to 
strike off a second impression, with additions, unless 
he got the price of the paper (£27) in advance ; and 
for some time it seemed that there was nothing but 
Jamaica for the writer. Local Band and Local Hero 
though he were : so that he looked to have sailed in 
mid-August, and again on the 1st September, and 
at some indeterminate date had ' convejed his chest 
thus far on the road to Greenock,' and written that 
solemn and moving song— far and away the best, I 
think, and the sincerest thing he left in English 
— The Gloomy Nigkt is Gaikerimg Fasi. It was to be 
the ' last effort ' of his ' Muse in Caledonia.' But, 
for one or another reason, his departure was ever 
deferred ; and, though on the 30th October (some 
ten days, it is surmised, after the death of Mary 
Campbell), he was still writing that, ' ance to the 
Indies he was wonted,' he 'd certainly contrive to 
' mak' the best o' life Wi' some sweet elf/ on the 
1 8th November, ' I am thinking for my Edinbui^h 
expedition on Monday or Tuesday come s'ennight.' 
In effect, an 'Edinburgh expedition' was natural 
and inevitable. Ballantine of Ajrr is said to have 
suggested the idea of such an adventure ; Gilbert 
and the family are said to have applauded it But 
as early as the 4th September the excellent Black- 
lock — (in ' a letter to a friend of mine which over- 
threw all my schemes ') — had called — ' for the sake 
of the young man ' — for a second edition, ' more 
numerous than the former ' : inasmuch as ' it appears 
certain that its intrinsic merit, and the exertions of 
the author's friends, might give it a more universal 
circulation than anything of the kind whidi has 
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been published within my memor}.' Thus Black- 
lock ; and the * friend of mine,' which was Lawric, 
the minister of Loudoun, had communicated Black- 
lock's letter to the person most concerned in 
Black lock's suggestion. Bold, proud, intelligent au 
possible, strongly possessed too (so he says, and so I 
believe) by the genius of paternity, Bums the Man, 
who had a very becoming opinion of Bums the 
Bard, and could fairly appreciate that worthy's 
merits, must certainly have seen that in Edinburgh 
he had many chances of succeeding at the very 
point where the Kilmarnock printer failed him. 
I do not doubt, either, that he was tired of being 
the Local Poet, the Local Satirist, the Local Wit, 
the Local Lothario (even), and eager to essay 
himself on another and a vaster stage than Mauch- 
line ; for, if he hadn't been thus tired and thus 
eager, he wouldn't have been Robert Bums. The 
fighting spirit, the genius of emulation, is so strong 
in us all that a roan of temperament and brains 
must assert himself, and get accepted at his own 
(or another) valuation, exactly as a cock must 
crow. And I love to believe that Bums, being 
immitigably of this metal, entered upon his adven- 
ture — (27th November : on a borrowed nag, with 
not much money, a letter of introduction to Dal- 
rymple of Orangefield, and a visiting list consisting 
entirely in Dugald Stewart and Richmond the 
lawyer's clerk) — with the joyous heart and the stiff 
neck of one who knows himself a man among men, 
and whose chief ambition is to 'drhik delight of 
battle with his peers ' — if he can find them. 

He reached the capital on the 28th November, 
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and was hospitably entertaiDed by Richraoud — to 
the extent, indeed, of a bedfellow's share in the 
clerk's one little room in Baxter's Place, Lawn- 
market. Through Dalrymple of Orangefield he got 
access to Lord Glencaim and others : among them 
Harry Erskine, Dean of Faculty, and that curious, 
irascible, pompous ass, the Earl of Buchan, and 
Creech the publisher, who had been Glencairn's 
tutor, and who advertised the Edinburgh Edition 
on the 14th December. He was everywhere re- 
ceived as he merited, and he made such admirable 
use of his vogue that, five days before Creech's 
advertisement was printed, he could tell his friend 
and patron, Gavin Hamilton, that he was rapidly 
qualifying for the position of Tenth Worthy and 
Eighth Wise Man of the World. He saw everybody 
worth seeing, and talked with everybody worth talk- 
ing to ; he was made welcome by ' heavenly Burnett' 
and her frolic Grace of Gordon, and welcome by 
the ribald, scholarly, hard-drinking wits and jinkers 
of the Crochallan Fencibles, for whose use and 
edification he made the unique and precious collec- 
tion now called The Merry Muse* of CaleeUmia ; he 
moved and bore himself as easily at Dugald Stewart's 
as in Baxter's Place, in Creech's shop, with Henry 
Mackenzie and Gregory and Blair, as at that extra- 
ordinary meeting of the St Andrew's Lodge, where, 
at the Grand Master s bidding, the Brethren assem- 
bled drank the health of ' Caledonia and Caledonia's 
Bard — Brother Burns ' ; a toast received with 'multi- 
plied honours and repeated acclamations.' To look 
at, ' he was like a farmer dressed to dine with the 
laird '; his manners were 'rustic, not clownish'; he 
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had 'a sort of dignified plainness and simplicity.' 
Then, ' Ilia address to females was always extremely 
deferential, and always '^this on the authority of 
the Ducliess of Gordon — ' with a turn to the pathetic 
or humorous, which engaged their attention particu- 
larly.' For the lest, ' 1 never saw a man in company 
with his superiors in station and information more 
perfectly free from eitiier the reality or the affecta- 
tion of embarrassment,' Thus, long afterwards, Sir 
VValter, who noted also, boy as he was, ' the strong 
expression of sense and shrewdness in all his linea- 
ments,' and who, long afterwards, had never seen 
such an eye as Bums's 'in a human head, though 
I have seen the most distinguished men ' — 
(Byron among them; and Byron's eye was one of 
Byron's points) — 'of my time.' It is not won- 
derful, perhaps, that Burns, with his aboundhig 
temperament, his puissant charm, his potency in 
talk, his rare gifts of eye and voice,i should have 
strongly affected Eklinburgh Society, brilliant in its 
elements and distinguished in its effect as it was. 
There has been no Burns since Bums; or history 
would pretty certainly have repeated itself. What 
is really wonderful is the way in which Burns kept 
his head in Edinburgh Society, and stood prepared 
for the inevitable reaction, Througli all the ' thick, 
strong, stupefying incense smoke ' (and there was 
certainly a very great deal of it), he held a steady 
eye upon his future. He saw most clearly that the 
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life of a nine-dajt' wonder is at most nine days, 
and that now was his time or nerer. Bat if he ex- 
pected prefennenty he was neither extniTagantly 
elated in anticipation, nor unduly depressed by dis- 
appointment ; andy for all his self-conscioosnefls — 
(' And God had given his share ') — he was not too 
platonic to disdain the favours of at least one senrsnt- 
giii (he was arrested, August 1787, on a warrant 
In wt ed iU Uk me fMga\ nor too punctilious to mske 
love to ' a Lothian farmer's daughter, a very pretty 
girl, whom I 've almost persuaded to accompany 
me to the West Country, should I ever return/ 
ctfc., nor too philosophical not to regret his JeaOi 
and reflect (in this very letter to Gavin Hamilton) 
that he 'd never ' meet so delidous an armful again.' 
In the long-run his magnanimity suffered a certain 
change. The peasant at work scarce ever goes 
wrong; but abroad and idle, he is easily spoiled, 
and soon. Edinburgh was a triumph for Bums ; but 
it was also a misfortune. It was a centre of con- 
viviality — a city of clubs and talk and good-fellow- 
ship, a city of harlotry and high jinks, a city (above 
all) of drink : — 

' Wbare oouthy chiels at e'enin meet. 
Their bizzin craigs and mou's to weet : 
An' blythely gar auld Care gae by 
Wr bUnket and wi' bleering eye':^ 

a dangerous place for a peasant to be at large in, 
especially a peasant of the conditions and the stamp 
of Bums. He was jronng, he was buckishly giveoi 
and he was — Bums. He had, as certain numbers 
in The Merry Muta witness, an entirely admirablo 



talent of a kind much favoured by our liberal 
ancestors. To hear him talk was ever a privilege ; 
while to hear him make such use as he might of 
this peculiar capacity cannot but have constituted 
an unique experience. After all, a gift 's a gift, and 
a man must use the gif^s he has. No reasonable 
being can question that Bums used this one of 
his.^ In those days he could scarce be buckish 
-—or even popular — and do other. Even in the 
country, says Heron, in his loose yet lofty way, * the 

^ This is noted neither in praise nor in disprftise. It is noted 
to show that Bums was essentially a man of his time : as how, 
peasant of genius that he was, conld he be anything ebe ? Our 
fathers loved sculduddery, and Bums, who came from Carrick 
— where, as Lockhart has remarked, the Vernacular was spoken 
with peculiar gaiety and vigour — was the best gifted of them 
all in this respect by virtue of his genius, his turn of mind, 
his peasanthood, and his wonderful capacity for talk. Josiah 
Walker notes of Bums that hiH conversation was 'not more 
Hoentious' than the conversation heard at the tables of the 
great ; Lockhart regrets that he can give but few of Buras's mott^ 
for the reason that the most of those preserved and handed down 
were unquotable. It was a trick of the time, and long after — (re- 
member Colonel Newcomers indignant retreat before old Costigan) 
— so that Lord Cork of The Bumper Toant^ and Captain Morris at 
Carlton House and Bums among the Crochallan Fencibles are 
but expressions of the same fashion in humour, the same tendency 
in the human mind to apprehend and rejoice in the farce of sex. 
I do not know that Bums and M*Queen of Braxfield (Stevenson's 
Weir of Hermiston) ever met. But it was said of M*Queen that 
he had never read anything but sculduddery and law; and to 
Bamsay of Auchtertyre, in whom Sir Walter found some elements 
of Monkbams, the two men seemed cast in the same mould. 
Bums, in any case, was a man of the later Eighteenth Century 
(he sent one of his best-known facetian to Graham of Fintry, with 
a view to correcting some illiberal report about his politics) ; and to 
take him out of it, and essay to maJce him a smug, decent. Late- 
Yietoiiaii journalist is, as I think, to essay a task at once dis* 
oteditable in aim and impossible of execution. 
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votaries of intemperate joys, with persons to whom 
he was recommended by licentious wit . . . had 
begun to fasten on him, and to seduce him to em- 
bellish the gross pleasures of their looser hours with 
the charms of his wit and fancy / These temptations 
— (he was known, be it remembered, for the ribald of 
The Fornicator and The Court of Equity as well as for 
the poet of the Mountain Daity and the Saturday 
Night) — he was by no means incapable of putting by. 
Mr. Arthur Bruce, indeed, ' a gentleman of great 
worth and discernment/ assured Heron that he had 
' seen the Poet steadily resist such solicitations and 
allurements to convivial enjoyment, as scarcely anj 
other person could have withstood.' But — thus this 
author : intelligent, not unfriendly on the whole, on 
the whole competent — 'the bucks of Edinburgh ac- 
complished . . . that in which the boors of Ayrshire^ 
had failed. Afler residing some months in Edinburgh 
he began to estrange himself, not altogether, but in 
some measure, from the society of his graver friends. 
... He suffered himself to be surrounded by a race of 
miserable beings who were proud to tell that they 
had been in company with Bums, and had seen 
Bums as loose and as foolish as themselves.' ^ One 
result of this condescension was this: always the 

^ This appears to be a polite desoription, by a ttamioh (thoo^h 
(Ininken) Churchman, of those desperate spirits, OaTin Hamilton 
and Robert Aiken. 

^ I give all this for what it is worth. Heron himself was some- 
thing of a wastrel. Yet ho had a clerical habit and a clerical 
biatt which made him easily censorious in the case of so hardened 
and so militant an anti-cleric as the Bard. He was personally 
ociiuainted, however, with that hero ; and his little biography 
(1707) is neither unintelligent nor ill-written. 
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best man in the room, ' the cock, of the company,' 
as Heron puts it, ' he begau to contract something 
of new arrogance in conversation ' ; till in the long- 
run ' he could scarcely refrain from indulging in 
similar freedom and dictatorial decision of talk, even 
in the presence of persons ' who could less patiently 
endure his presumption.' Heron's detail is vague — 
not to say indefinite ; his effect may be misleading. 
But, as I said, the peasant at large — the peasant 
without hard work to keep him straight — must, 
almost of necessity, run to waste. And it is plain 
that, treading thus closely on the heels of 'the 
dissipation and riot,' the ' mason-meetings, drinking- 
matches, and other mischief,' of the year before, 
the distractions and the triumphs of Edinburgh 
continued the work which the mistakes and follies 
of Dumfries were to finish ten years afler. 

At last, however, the First Edinburgh Edition 
appeared (21st April 17S7). The issue ran to 
3800 copies, and 1500 of these were subscribed in 
advance. What Burns got for it is matter of doubt. 
Creech informed Heron that it was £1100 — which 
is a plain untruth ; Chambers says £500 ; Burns 
himself told Mrs. Dunlop (25th March ITHQ) that 
he expected to clear some £440 to £t50. (Other 
impressions were called for in tlie course of the 
year, but the Bard had sold his copyright, and hod 
no interest in them.) Whatever the amount,- Creech 
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was a slow paymaster ; and, as Edinboigh was bid 
ibr Bumsy and Creedi was responsible for Boraifi 
detention in Edinbtugh, it is impossible not to regret 
that Boms had not another publisher. Bomsineffeet, 
his Seeond Edition once published, had nothing to 
do but pocket his receipts,^ and be gone. Thiii 



BftUantiiM for *a proper perwm' in Ayr, snd wrote from Doom 
(17th ICsy) to Mknowledfe the receipt, from FMtlaon, thaPaiiley 
bookaeller, of 'Twentj-two poonde, eeren ■hilliwgi iteiliBg, 
p^Tmeiit ia full, after earriage dedoDted for aineij oopiei' more. 
Twenty-four eoplea went to the Earl and Coonteae of Gleneain, 
twenty to Prentioe of Ckminfton Mains, forty to Mnir of Kihnar- 
nock, twenty-one to Her Grace of Gordon, forty-two to the Bail 
of EJsiii^^^'^ui, and a certain nnmber to the Seota Benedietioaarifli 
at Maryboroogh and Ratishom, and the Soots CoQeseB at Donay, 
Paris, and Valladolid. The subaeription price was fire, the price 
to non-subseribers six, ■linHTi|p : the extra ■tiHlfag bebig {Boom 
to Pattison, ui tup.) ' Creech's profit.' 

1 Heron * had reason to beliere that he had consomed a much 
larger proportion of these gains than pradence coold approre; 
while he superintended the impression, paid his eourt to his 
patrons, and wasted the full payment of the sobsoriptica money.' 
In effect, it is hard to see how, coming to Edinburgh with next to 
nothing in his pocket (the £S0 from Wilson could not hare gont 
very far), he could otherwise have lived. It would have been 
natural enough for him to have accepted gratuities, for the Ag« 
of Patronage was still afoot, and relief in this kind would hav« 
come as easily (to say the least) to the 'ploughing poet,' 
howbeit he was the proudest and in some respects the most 
punctilious of men, as to any other. I find it hard to bdieve 
that thero wero none. But thcro is no record of any ; and s 
letter (unpublished) of this period in acknowledgment of a gift 
of money from Mrs. Dunlop is almost painful in its embarraw- 
ment of gratitude and discomfort. On the whole, I take it that, 
however cheaply he lived in Edinburgh, he must of neoessity haVs 
had to discount his profits, though not to anything like the extent 
suggested by Heron. Moreover, it is like enough that he spent s 
certain amount upon his Tours, and it is certain that XIaapgiel wai 
a dead loss to him. 
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however, was what Creech could not let him do : 
so that he went and came, and came and went, and 
it was not until the March of 1789 that the two 
men squared accounts.^ 

The Edition floated, comes a jaunt to the Border 
(begun 5th May) with Robert Ainslie. Then, by 
the 9th June, Bums is back at Mauchline, a much 
richer and a vastly more important person than he 
left it: able to lend his brother £180; reconciled, 
too, with Jean and her people, but disgusted, or 
feigning himself disgusted (for, after the repudia- 
tion, he is ever the superior and the injured 
party in regard to Jean), with the 'mean, servile 
compliance' with which his advances are met. 
Follows a tour to the West Highlands, which 
seems to be largely an occasion for drink and talk ; 
and in July you find him back at Mauchline, 
boasting how he, 'an old hawk at the sport,' has 
brought 'a certain lady from her aerial towerings, 
pop, down at my foot, like Corporal Trim's hat ' — 
which means that Jean is presently with child by 
him for the second time. In August he is at Edin- 
burgh, intent on a settlement with Creech, but on 
the 25th he starts for the Highland tour with his 
friend Nicol.^ After a couple of excursions more — 



1 Of the work he did about this time the beet ih to be found 
h& the HaffffU and the Epistlea to Creech and the Guidwife of 
Wauehope Houtc. 'Wliat ii very much more to the purpose is 
that he made Johnson's acquaintance, and at once began con- 
tributing to the Musical Museum. 

* Heron describes Nicol as a man who * in vigour of intellect, 
and in wild yet generous impetuosity of passion, remarkably 
resembled . . . Bums * ; who * by the most unwearied and extra- 
ordinary professional toil, iu the midst of as persevering dissipa- 
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one to Ajrrthire, to look at certmin holdings — he is 
resolved on quitting Edinburgh, settlement or no 
settlement, to fkrm or go to the Indies, as dicnm- 
stances shall dictate. But it is written that his 
life shall have another disputable episode and the 
world an immortal scrap of song : — 

' Had we never loved sae kindly. 
Had we never loved sae blindly. 
Never met and never parted. 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted.' 

So in the beginning of December he falls in with 
Mrs. M'Lehose ; he instantly proposes to ' cultivate 
her friendship with the enthusiasm of religion'; 
and the two are languishing in Arcady in the 
twinkling of a cupid's wing. 

She was a handsome, womanly creature — ' of a 
somewhat voluptuous style of beauty ' : a style the 
Banl appreciated — lively but devout, extremely sen- 
ti mental yet inexorably dutiful : a grass widow with 
children — nine times in ten a lasting safeguard^ 



lion . . . won and accumulated an honourable and lufficieni 
competence'; and who died of * a jaundice, with a oomplioation 
of other complaints, the efiFeots of long-continued intemperance.' 
Bums admired Nicol, named a son after him, and immortalised 
him as the 'Willie' who 'brewed a peck o' mauL* He had a 
generous heart and a brutal temper, with plenty of braina, a gretA 
contempt for custom and the Kirk, and what Lockhart caUs *a 
rapturous admiration of Bums's genius.* The violent vulgarity 
of his behaviour at Castle Gordon is typical of the man. He 
l>ought a little property not far from Ellisland, and, what with 
pride and vanity and republican independence (so called) and an 
immitigable turn for liquor, was certainly as bad a neighbour as 
the Bard could possibly have had. 
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end the strictest notioni of propriety — a good enough 
defence for a time ; but young (she wu the Bard's 
own «ge), clever, ' of a poetical fabric of mind,' and 
all the rest. The upsetting of a hackney coach dis- 
abled Bums from calling on her for some weeks. 
But he wrote her letters, and she answered them ; and 
he was Sylvander, and she signed herself Clarinda; 
and they addressed each other in verse as well aa 
prose ; and she said it could never be ; and he said 
that at least he must know her heart was his; and 
Religion was her 'balm in every woe'; and he gave 
her his ideas of Deity ; and, when they could meet, 
Clarinda was ever afraid lest she had let Sylvander 
go too far; and Sylvander,for his part, was monstrous 
eloquent about 'Almighty Love' — (he was some- 
times dreadfully like his favourite Man of Feeling) 
— and was ' ready to hang himself about ' a young 
Edinburgh widow.' Widow she was not; but her 
husband, who cared not a snap of the fingers for 
her, was away in the West Indies; and it may 
perhaps have suited her lover — who never, so far 
as is known, was trained to the compromises and 
the obseqniencies of adultery — to soothe his con- 
science by making believe that the affair was at 
the most a simple everyday amour. Clarinda was 
of another moke. In the prime of life, deserted, 
sentimental, a tangle of simple instincts and as 
simple pieties, she had the natural woman's desire 
for a lover and the religious woman's resolve to 
keep that lover's passion within bounds. It is 
scarce questioned that she succeeded : though there 
is a legend that a certain gallant and insinuating 
little lyric :— 
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' O Hajy thy morn was ne'er ne sweet 
Am the mirk night o' December, 

For sperklinf wae the rocj wine. 
And tecret was the chmmber \ 

And dear waa the I winna name 
But I will aye remember!' — 

oommemorates, not only their final meeting (]>- 
cember 6th, 1791)» but also, the triumph of the 
Bard.^ In any event she was plainly an excellent 
creature, bent on keeping herself honest and her 
lover straight; and it is impossible to read her 
letters to Sylvander without a respect, a certain 
admiration even, which have never been awakened 
yet by the study of Sy Wander's letters to her. For 
Sylvander's point of view, as M'Lehose was still 
alive, and an open intrigue with a married woman 
would have been ruin, only one inference is pos- 
sible: that he longed for the shepherd's hour to 
strike for the chime's sake only; so that, when 
he thought of his future, as he must have done 
anxiously and often, he cannot ever have thought 

^ Both Ae Fond Kiss and O May, thy Mom were aent to 
Clarinda After the final parting; but tha legend is ail-too obrioailj 
an effect of the very common human lentiment in deferenoe 
to which lo many noveli end happUj. For the rest. Sir Walter 
Scott wrote thus on the fly-leaf of a copy of the very scarce 
Belfast EdiUon (1806) of the LeUen Addrmed to Clarinda 
by Robert Bum$, now at Abbotsford: — *Clarinda was a lbs. 
Meiklehose, wife of a person in the West Indies, from whom she 
lived separate but without any blemish, I believe, on her reputa- 
tion. I don't wonder that the Bard changed her "thrice 
unhappy name '* for the daniical sound of Clarinda. She was a 
relative of my friend the late Lord Craig, at whose house I have 
seen her, old, charmless and devote. There was no ^«m»^*^ at- 
tached to her philandering with the Bard, though the Lady laa 
risciues, for Burns was anything but platonio in his ainoiin»' de. 
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of it as Clarinda's, even though in a moment of 
peculiar exaltation he swore to keep single till that 
wretch, the wicked husband, died.^ 

Very early in 1788, Jean Armour — brought some 
time in the preceding summer 'pop, down at my 
feet, like Corporal Trim's hat' — was expelled her 
parents' house and took refuge at Tarbolton Mill. 
There Bums found her on his return, and thence 
he removed her to a house in ' Mauchline toun,' to 
the particular joy, a short while after, of Saunders 
Tait :— 

* The wives they up their coats did kilt. 
And through the Sftreets so clean did stilt. 
Some at the door fell wi' a pelt 

Maist broke their leg, 
To see the Hen, poor wanton jilt ! 

Lay her fourth egg.* ^ 

Follows what is perhaps the most perplexing 
sequence of circumstances in a perplexing life. To 
Clarinda, who knew of the affair with Armour, pitied 

1 M'LehoBe outlived him many years. 

* Some ttanaui later in B — rM*8 Hen Clockin in Mauchline^ 
Saonden (who has been likening Jean to a ship) thus notes her 

state: — 

* Now she is sailing in the Downs, 

Calls at the ports of finest towns, 
To buy bed hangings and galloons ' : 

and comments with fury on the fact that she ^s got, not only * twa 
packs o' human leather/ but also 

* A fine cap and peacock feather, 

And wi't she 's douce, 
With a grand besom made of heather. 
To sweep her house.* 

It is worth noting that he winds up his lampoon by accusing the 
goasips at the lying-in of talking scandal of the rankest and 
readhig The Holy Fair \ 
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the victim^thifl doet mot mean that she wished 
her married to Bums) — and had sped her shepherd 
on his homeward way with ' twa wee sarkies ' f(Hr the 
victim's little boy: a mistress, be it remembered, 
to whom he had written (14th February) in such 
terms as these : — ' I admire yon, I love you u t 
woman beyond any one in the circle of creation': 
— he wrote, a few days after his arrival at Mauch- 
Hne, that he had 'this morning' (S3rd Febrotfj 
1788) 'called for a certain woman/ and been 'dis- 
gusted with her/ so that he could not ' endure her.' 
Though his heart 'smote him for the pro&nity/ 
he sought to compare the two ; and ' 'twas setting 
the expiring glimmer of a farthing taper beside the 
cloudless glory of the meridian sun.' ' Here/ the 
Old Hawk continues, ' here was tasteless insipidity, 
vulgarity of soul, and mercenary fawning. There, 
polished good sense. Heaven-bom genius, and the 
most generous, the most delicate, the most tender 
passion.' This to the contrary, it needs no great 
knowledge of life, and still less of Bums and AimouTi 
to divine what happened; and it needs as little 
of Bums at this point in his career to see why 
he ended his confession to Clarinda thus: — ^'I 
have done with her, and she with me.' Eight 
days after this (3rd March 1788), in a letter to 
Ainslie, some parts of it too ' curious ' for a Victorian 
})age, he tells a different story. ^ 'Jean,' says he, 

^ The letter is best described as a CroohallaDiBm — m lometliing 
written by one Fencible for the edifioation of another Fencible, 
and dealing with its subject in right Fendble stjle and from the 
correct Fencible point of view. I am afraid that, like the afore- 
said letter to Clarinda, it was designed as what Ainalie himself, 
then unregenerate, might have called *a d d bite.' 
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* I found banished like a niart3T — forlorn, desti- 
tute, and friendless ; all for the good old cause. 
I have reconciled her to her fate : I have reconciled 
her to her mother : ^ I have taken her a room : I 
have taken her to mj arms : I have given her a 
mahogany bed : I have given her a guinea ; and 
I have ' — but here Scott Douglas's garbling begins, 
and Bums's inditing ends; and the original must 
be read, or the reader will never wholly understand 
what manner of man the writer was. Then comes 
an avowal so disconcerting that I cannot choose but 
disbelieve it, and conclude that it was made for 
some special purpose. ' But/ says the Old Hawk, 
'but, as I always am, on every occasion — I have 
been prudent and cautious to an astounding degree ; 
I swore her, privately and solemnly, never to attempt 
any claim on me as a husband, even though anybody 
should persuade her she had such a claim, which 
she had not,^ neither during my life nor after my 
death. She did all this like a good girl, and . . .' 
The rest is unquotable. At first consideration, the 
spectacle of the Bard keeping Hhe wish'd, the 
tiysted hour,' with a settled purpose of ' prudence 
and caution ' in his mind, and as it were the 
materials for swearing in his pocket, in nowise 
makes for enlightenment. On reflection, however, 
it becomes evident that Bums wrote thus to Ainslie, 
whom he had asked to call on Clarinda in his 
absence, simply that Ainslie might quote her his 
report of a second (and an entirely superfluous) act of 

^ Was reconciliation possible without a second offer of marriage ? 
I doubt it. 
' Thifl is literally true : the ' unlucky paper ' was destroyed. 
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repadiatioo on Jean's pvt:^ to the end, as I cannot 
dovbty of using the fiict for all it was worth, wlien 
he himself appeared upon the scene. That this is 
at least a possible theorj is shown by the terms in 
which he tells (7th March) the story of his recon- 
ciliation to Brown : ' — ' I foond Jean with her cargo 
Terj well laid in. ... I have turned her into t 
convenient harbour where she may lie snug till thit 
unload, and have taken the command myself, not 
ostensibly, but for a time in secret.' This can only 
mean that he purposes to marry the girL For all 
that, though, he still has hopes c^ a pvactical issue to 
his Edinburgh dTair ; for in his next letter (writ the 
same day) to Clarinda, who has reproached him for 
silence, and at the same time owned that she counts 
'all things (Heaven excepted) but lost, that I may 
win and keep you,' ' Was it not blasphemy, then/ 
he asks^ ' against yowr own charms and against my 
feelings, to suppose that a short fortnight could 
abate my passion ! ' With a vast deal more to the 
same purpose. Three days after, he starts again for 
Edinburgh, and plunges deeper in desire than ever 
for his 'dearest angel' (so he calls her on the 
17th March), the ' dearest partner of his soul ' (four 
days after). 'Oh Clarinda' (same date), 'what 
do I owe to Heaven for blessing me with such 



^ There was no need of oathi from Jean : her lairer had had 
hU bachelor*! certificate in hie pocket for montha. And fobh 
fwearing as there wao — wa$ it not all on the other Me f 

* It ifl important to note the differenea in manner and tone and 
■nggeation between Bums to Brown and Bums to Aw^ii^. Bnma 
writee to Brown as friend to friend; to Ainalie aa Feneihle to 
Fendble — much, in fact, aa SwiTeUer, Apeeident of the Qkriow 
ApoUoa, toOhoehiter, Viea of the wana ■nhBaia JBIortHj . 
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a piece of exalted excellence as you ! ' He must 
leave for Ellisland via Mauchline, on the 24th ; and 
'Will you open/ he asks, 'with satisfaction and 
delight a letter* — ('twas all to be limited to letters 
soon) — ' from a man who loves, who has loved you, 
and who will love you to death, through death, and 
for ever ! ' They are to meet the next night, and 
he is to watch— {right Arcady, this !) — her lighted 
window : — * 'Tis the star that guides me to Paradise.' 
And for him ' the great relish to all is — that Honor 
— that Innocence — that Religion, are the witnesses 
and guarantees of our happiness.' Follows a bit of 
the Bible adapted to their peculiar case ; and with 
an ' Adieu, Clarinda ! I am going to remember you 
in my prayers,' the Old Hawk stoops to his perch 
for the night. Nothing is known of the last engage- 
ment ; but apparently the citadel remains inviolate, 
for the leaguer is raised next day, and the besieger 
draws off his forces by way of Glasgow. Thence he 
writes to Brown (26th March) that ' these eight days ' 
he has been ' positively crazed.' And by the 7th 
April he has made Jean Armour his wife. 

An amazing-love story } True. But that love- 
story it was — that Bums was first and last enamoured 
of the woman he made his wife — is shown, I think, 
by the fact that to all intents and purposes he 
married her twice over. As for Clarinda, well . . . ! 
Clarinda complicates and exhilarates the interest to 
this extent at least : that if words mean anything, 
and the Bard be judged by those he wrote, the 
Bard, had Clarinda been indeed a widow, might at 
a given moment have found himself incapable of 
making Jean an honest woman. And had he 
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followed hit fancy, not his heart ? How had the 
two Arcadians fared? "lis for some futare 
Chambers to divine and say. 

VII 

Meanwhile he had taken Ellisland, a farm in 
Dumfriesshire, of Miller of Dalswintoii : with an 
allowance from his landlord, a worthy and generous 
man, of £300, for a new steading and outhouses. 
His marriage at last made formal and public (it seems 
to have been celebrated by Gavin Hamilton), on the 
5th August 1788 the bride and bridegroom appeared 
before the Session, acknowledged its irregularity, 
demanded its ' solemn confirmation,' were sentenced 
to be rebuked, were ' solemnly engaged to adhere 
faithfully to one another as husband and wife all 
the days of their life,' and were finally 'absolved 
from any scandal ' on the old account. But the new 
steading was long a-building. It was not till the 
6th November that Bums and Jean set up their 
rest in Dumfriesshire ; and even so, they had to go, 
not to their own farmhouse^ — (it was not ready for 
them till the August of 1789) — but, to a place called 
' The Isle/ about a mile away from it. Bums had 
taken Ellisland on the advice of a friendly expert ;^ 

^ 'A lease was granted to the poetical farmer' (thm Heron, 
who knew the country) * at the annual rent which his own friends 
declared that the due cultivation of his farm might easily enable 
him to pay.* But those friends, being Ajrshiremen, 'were little 
acquainted with the soil, with the manurea, with the markets, 
with the dairies, with the modes of improvement in Dnmfriei- 
shire ' ; they had estimated his rental at Ayrshire rates ; so that, 
'contrary to his landlord's intention,* he must pay more for 
Ellisland than Ellisland was worth. Aooording to the elder 
Cimningham, Ellisland was a poet's choice, not a fanner'a. 
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but he had had his doubts about the wisdom of ' guid 
auld Glen's' decision, and these were soon justified. 
For a time, however, be stuck to his work like a 
man : conversing much, it would seem, in his leisure 
with bis neighbour, Glenriddell, and others, whose 
honoured guest he was, making and vamping songs, 
paying some heed to national and local politics, 
and finding time for letters not a few — among 
them a long and elaborate criticism on some worth- 
less verses by that crazy creature, Helen Mnria 
Williams.' But by the end of July 1789 be had 
resolved to tum his holding into a dairy farm to be 
run by Jean and his sisters, and to take up bis 
gaugership- in earnest ; and on the 1 0th of August, 
some brief while after the completion of 'Die Kirk's 
Alarm, he learned from Graham of Fintry (whom he 
had met, in 1787, at the Duke of Athole's,on his 
Second Highland Tour) that he was appointed 
Exciseman for that district of Dumfriesshire in 
which Ellisland is situate. The work wus bard, 
for he had charge of ten )>urisbes, and must 
ride two hundred miles a week to get bis duty 



> BuTDi vu not aiily a reuler hiiaecir : lio wae ever tlio cbiuo 
of reading in othera. One of hia occuiationH at KUiBlnm! was tho 
fonndstion and tha muutgemenc of a boolc-ctub. Ho took tbc 
keeimt Interest in the work, wu especially careful in Belcctioii. 
and, kooordiog to OlemiildeU. did whatever must bo done himself, 
Lfka tiii father, be beliereil in c.lucatioti ; ami, like his father, ho 
did hii beat to educate his kind bj all the nieauH which lay to 
hii hand. He held that the peasant could not but be tho better 
(or good reading ; and be exerted hiuieelE to tbc utmout to give tho 
peasant what aeemed to him the best that could lie had. That bo 
did so ii aa bonouiable a oircumslancc as is shown in his career. 

■ Bj OUnoaim's interest ho had been appointed to a place in 
tha Ezoba aa earlj ai ITST. 
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done. But by the beginning of Deeember, ' I have 
found,' he writes, ' the Excise business go a great 
deal smoother with me than I expected ' ; and that 
he 'sometimes met the Muses/ as he jogged through 
the Nithsdale hills, is shown by the fact that The 
Wldtile, the excellent verses on Captain Grose 
(with whom he made acquaintance at GlenriddelVs 
table), and Thou Ungrmg Star, with WilUe Brewd, 
that best of drinking-«ongs, and The Five Carlmes 
(a notable piece of mimicry, if no more), all be- 
long to the period of his probation, and were all 
written before the end of the year. Plainly, too, 
he was an officer at once humane and vigilant : since, 
while it is told of him that he could always wink 
when staring would mean blank ruin to some old 
unchartered alewife (say), his first year's ' decreet ' 
— ^his shiu*e, that is, of the fines imposed upon his 
information — ^was worth some fifty or sixty pounds. 
Exercise and the open air are held good for a man's 
health; yet in the winter of 1789-90 this man 
suffered cruelly from his old ailment As for verse, 
the Elegy on Matthew Henderton and Tarn o' Shanter 
(1790) seem a poor year's output for the poet of 
those wonderful months at MossgieL But work for 
Johnson was going steadily on ; so that the results 
of these barren-looking times are in a sort the best 
known of his titles to greatness and to fiune. Thus 
he strove, and faltered, and achieved till 1791# by 
the beginning of which year he had realised that 
Ellisland was impossible ; that he could not afford 
his rent, which (so he told Mrs. Dunlop) was raised 
that year by £20, and must depend entirely on his 
Excisemanship : when he asked for service in a port. 
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and, by Mrs. Diinlop's interest, was transferred to 
* ■ vacant side-walk ' in Dumfries town. Thither, 
his Undlord setting no manner of impediment in his 
-way, and his crops «nd gear having been well and 
profitably sold,^ he removed himself in December, 
and established his family in a little house in the 
Wee Vennel. 

'Tis a circumstance to note that, beginning at 
Ellisland as the Bums of Of A' Ike AirU, some 
time before the end he was the Bums of Yetlrren 
I Had a Pint o (fine.* That is, he married Jean 
in the April of 1788, and some two years after 
he got Anne Park with child. Jean bore him 
his second son (in wedlock) the 9th April 1791; 
and Anne Park had been delivered of a daughter 
by him ten days before (Slst March). Some say 
that she died in childbed ; some that she lived to 
marry a soldier. Nobody knows, and, apparently, 
nobody cares, what became of her. She was no 
'white rose' (with a legend). She was scarce a 



■ The Btaading crops vere ' louped ' in the Uet week of Augiut. 
They realised '■ gaiuea an acre above the arerage.' But such 
a riot o[ dmnkemieii wai 'hardly eier koq in this oouatrj'.' 
8m Bnnu to Sloan (Scott DougU*, v. 394) for details snd for a 
oonfmian : — ' Tou will eagil; gueu bov I eojoyed the scene ; at 
I mm no farthsi over than yoa used to see me': — which take 
joa back to the Boms of The ^0^^ Bfjsiart. The stock and 
gear 'were not sold till August' (Sootl Daugla^ v. 39a). 'We 
did not oome empty -handci] to Dumfries,' Mrs. Bums told 
KlMannid. 'The Ellisland sale vu a very good one. A 
aow in her first oalf brou(^t eight gaiaeas, and the pimhaser 
aerar niad his bargain. Two other cows brought good prices. 
'Day bad been presented by Mrs. Dunlop of Dunlop.' 

* I have read somewhere tliat the first quaCnun — the flower 
of the song— is old ; but I cannot verify the description. 
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'pusioii flower' ;i and though the Bard himself 
thought the ditty he made upon her one of his best, 
the ' Episode ' in which she played a principal part 
is not regarded with any special interest by his 
biographers. She was a tavern waitress, and he 
was the Bard ; and she pleased him ; and she lived, 
or died — it matters not which ; and there 's an end 
on't The true interest consists, perhaps, in the 
magnanimity of Jean, who, lying-in a few days 
after the interloper, was somehow moved to receive 
the interloper s child, and to suckle it with her 
own. It is further to note that Anne Park is the 
last of Bums's mistresses who has a name. That 
she was not the last in fact you gather from 
Currie ; ^ but this one is innominate. So far as is 

^ Chamben deoUres thAt, if Jean had not been awmj in Ajr- 
■hire, there would have been no Eliiabeth Bnnu : which ii lorelj 
the boldest apologj for a husband's lapse, at the same time that 
it is the frankest admission of this particular husband*s inability 
to cleave to his wife in absence, that has ever been offered to an 
admiring world. Scott Douglas knocks it on the head, and shows 
that Chambers's valour is greater than Chambers's sense of 
history, by proving that neither in the June nor the July of 1790 
could Jean have been away. 

3 He has been roundly and deservedly reprored for the manner 
and the circumstances in which he published his report — (of an 
'accidental complaint') — which, by the way, was started by 
Heron. For another piece of scandal, whether published or not 
I do not know— that at Dumfries the Bard talked openly with 
harlots— it is, of course, entirely unauthenticated ; and I here 
refer to it but for the purpose of pointing out that, if it were 
true, the fact of such familiarities, however horrifying to respect- 
able Dumfries, would sit lightly enough both on Bums the 
peasant and on Bums the poet of The JoUjf Beffgart and Ifjf 
Auntie Jean Held to the Shore : that, if it were true, the memory 
of Bums exchanging terms with the light-heels of the port were 
simply one to set beside the memory of Burton rejoieing in the 
watermen at the bridge-foot at Oxford. 
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ef 1796, in the July of whlth jtmr he diet. An^ 
he keept ap hit tridc of throwing the Ijrie hMoS-^ 
kerchief till the end. All through hit last ilhi 
he is tenderly solidtoos about his wife, be it re 
membered; yet the deathbed songs for Jessii 
Lewars are the best of those closing years. 

In the result, then, Ellisland was a mistake ^ 
not so much beeause it was a farm, as because 
it was not Bums's own.^ He was essentially and. 
nnalterably a peasant; and as a peasant-poet, a. 
crofter taking down the best verses erer dictated 
by the Vernacular Muse, he might, one would like 
to think, what with work in the fields, and work at 
his desk, and the strong, persuasive inducements 
of home, have attained to length of days and peace 
of mind and the achievement of still greater fame^ 
at the same time that he realised the ideal which 
he has sublimated in some fsmous lines : — 



' To mak' a happy fireside clime 

' For weans and wife^ 
That 's the true pathos and sublime 
Ofhumsnliie.' 

Plainly, though, it could not be. He had too much 
genius, too much temperament, for it to be : with 
too much interest in life, which to him, however 
diverse and however variable his moods, meant, 

pnniahes, XhtX U, and he rewardi. It ii nalikelj that this wm 
Bnnu's praotioe with Jean; but amiredlj it was his pnMtiee 
with the * fine women ' of his dreams. 

1 He would have liked the life well enoui^ ha sajs, had he 
tilled hifl own acres. But to take eaie of another man's, at 
the oost, too, of a horrible and erer-reoiuTins «harg« oaUed rent" 
that was the devil I 



largely, if not wholly. Wine and Woman and Song. 
Also, he had been too hardly used, too desperately 
driven in his youth, and too splendidly petted and 
pampered in his manhood, to endure with constancy 
the work by which the tenant-farmer has to earn 
his bread. He had seen his father fail at Mount 
Oliphant and Lochlie ; and he had shared his 
brother's failure at Mossgiel. By no fault of his 
own^ but owing to the circumstance that he had 
taken a holding out of which he could not make 
his rent, he failed himself at Ellisland ; and though, 
in his case, there was small risk of ^ a factor's snash,' 
he was infinitely too honest and too proud to take un- 
due advantage of another man's bounty : so, to make 
ends meet, he turned ganger, and took charge of 
ten parishes, and rode two hundred miles a week in 
all weathers. It was a thing he'd always wanted 
to do, and, at the time he took to doing it, it was 
the only thing that could profitably be done by 
him. But his misfortune in having to do it was 
none the less for that. It took him from his home, 
it unsettled his better habits, it threw him back 
on Edinburgh and his triumphing experience as 
an idler and a Bard, it led him into temptation 
by divers ways. And when Pan, his goat-foot 
father — Pan, whom he featured so closely, in his 
great gift of merriment, his joy in life, his puissant 
appetites, his innate and never-failing Immanity 
— would whistle on him from the thicket, he 
could not often stop his ears to the call. He was 
the most brilliant and the most popular figure in 
the district ; he loved good-fellowship ; he needed 
applause ; he rejoiced in the proof of his own 
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pre-eminence in talk — rejoiced, too, in the tm^ 
scendentaliring effect of liquor upon tiie talker,^ s$ 
in the positive result of his name and fame, hl$ 
prestamce and his personality^ upon adoring women. 
Is it not plain that Dumfries was incTitable ? Or, 
rather, is it not plain that, first and last, the life 
was one logical, irrefragable sequence of prepara- 
tions for the death ? That Mount Oliphant and 
Lochlie led irresistibly to Mauchline, as Mauchline 
to Edinburgh, and Edinburgh to Ellisland, and 
Ellisland to the house in the Mill Vennel ? And 
is not the lesson of it all that there is none so un- 
fortunate as the misplaced Titan — the man too great 
for his circumstances? Speaking broadly, I can 
call none to mind who, in strength and genius and 
temperament, presents so close a general likeness 
to Bums as Mirabeau. Bom a noble, and given an 
opportunity commensurate with himself. Bums would 
certainly have done such work as Mirabeau's, and 
done it at least as well. Bom a Scots peasant, 
Mirabeau must, as certainly, have lived the life and 
died the death of Bums. In truth, it is only the 
fortune of war that we remember the one by his 
conduct of the Revolution, which called his highest 
capacities into action, while we turn to the other for 
his verses, which are the outcome (so Maria Riddell 
thought, and was not alone in thinking) of by no 
means his strongest gifl. 

^ He complained (to Clarinda) long ere t)nM of the *iaTage 
hospitality * he could not chooee but aooepi. And, in effect, he 
had the ill-luck to start drinking at a time when whiakj, fire- 
new from the Highlands, was the fashionable tipple, and was fast 
superseding ale. Bom a generation earlier, whcoi ale and claret 
were the staple comforters, he had stood a better ehanoe. 



; saw me Dirtn oi j am o k^namer ana me 
, in the contributions to Johnson's Muscwtij 
nacular Song.* The last, as we know, was 
>rk ; but he had assistants, and they did 
an service. He worked in song exactly 
ked in satire and the rest — on familiar, 
shed bases ; but he did so to a very much 
tent than in satire and the rest, and with 
d more of help and inspiration from with- 
&ve said that he contributed nothing to 
r Poetry except himself, but, his contribu- 
was purely Scots-Traditional ; and this is 
true of his treatment of the Vernacular 
hat he found ready to his hand was, 
his country's lyric life. Scotland had 
PS before him ; and they, nameless now 
tten save as factors in the sum of his 
nt, had sung of life and the experiences 
* tragedy of death and defeat, the farce 
imance of sex, the rapture and the fun of 



hing of the numbers sent to Thomson. Very many 
rem the Museum^ and the others need not here bo 
h even an approach to particularity. A point to note 

xtrifh tho mnf riV»iif.ir»na Knfli to tVi« Hf^mMint. ftn«1 fr» 
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bftttle and drink, with linceritj always, and often, 
▼ery often, with rich or rich-rmnk hamonr. Among 
them they had obsenred and realised a little w«xld 
of cireumstanee and character; among them they 
had dereloped the folk-song, had fixed its type, hid 
east it into the rhythms which best fitted its aspinr 
tions, had equipped it with all manner of sitnatioiii 
and refrains, and, above all, had possessed it of 
a great number of true and taking lyrical ideas. 
Any one who has tried to write a song will agree 
with me, when I say that a lyrical idea — by which 
I mean a rhythm, a burden, and a drift— once 
found, the song writes itselt It writes itself 
easily or with difficulty, it writes itself well or ill ; 
but in the end it writes itsel£ In this matter of 
lyrical ideas Bums was fortunate beyond any of 
Apollo's sons. He had no need to quest for them : 
there they lay ready to his hand, and he had but to 
work his will with them. That they were there 
explains the wonderful variety of his humours, his 
effects, and his themes : that he could live and work 
up to so many among them is proof positive and 
enduring of the apprehensiveness of his humanity^ 
his gift of right, far-ranging sympathy. It is certain 
that, had he not been, they had long since passed 
out of practical life into the Chelsea Hospital of 
some antiquarian publieation. But it is also certain 
that, had they not been there for him to take and 
despoil and use, he would not have been — he 
could not have been — the master-lyrist we know. 
What he found was of quite extraordinary worth 
to him ; what he added was himself, and his 
addition made the life of bis find perennial. Bnti 



Ijrrical experience, the lyrical longing, the 
mention, the lyrical possibilities of many 
singers. He was the last and the greatest 
11 ; but he could not have been the great- 
vcry much as he seems, had these innomi- 
been^ nor could his songs have been so 
red as they are^ nor so long-hved as they 
lad these innominates not lived their Ijrric 
t him. In other terms, the atmosphere, 
the tone, the realistic method and design,^ 
h of the material and the humanity, of 
ings are inherited. Again and again his 
B find him in lyrical ideas, in whose absence 
t certainly — there cannot but have been — 



e said (bco ante, pp. 27S-9, Note 1), realism is the dla- 
lote of the Vernacular School ; and the folk-ungera 
curious in detail than their literary associates and 
2ven that long sob of pain, O, Waly, Waly^ has its 
jveryday life circumstance : — 

* My love was clad in the black velvet. 
And I myself in cramasie * : — 

s to St. Anton's Well and Arthur's Sea^ and the 
sail ne'er be pressed by me.' Cf.^ too, that wonder- 
ievement in romance. The Twa Corbies : — 
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a blank in his work. Tbeyare his best models, and 
he does not always surpass them, as he is sometimei 
not even their equal.^ And if his effect slong 
certain hnes and in certain specified directions be 
so intense and enduring as it is, the reason is thst 
they are a hundred strong behind him, and that he 
has selected from each and all of them that which 
was lyrical and incorruptible. A peasant like them- 
selves, he knew them as none else could ever know. 
He sjrmpathised from within with their ambitions, 
their fancies, their ideals, their derisions, even as he 
was master, and something more, of their methods. 
And, while it is fair to say that what is best in 
them is sublimated and glorified by him, it is also 
fair to say that, but for them, he could never have 
approved himself the most exquisite artist in folk- 
song the world has ever seen. 

It has been complained that, thus much of his 
claim to be original removed, he must henceforth 
shine in the lyrical heaven with a certain loss of 
magnitude and his splendour something dimmed. 
And this is so far true that the Bums of fact differs, 
and differs considerably and at many points, from 



1 Cf. O, Waltf, WaJy and Tke Twa Corbies and Btlai of 
Kirkcannel ; with Toddlin Hornet which Bumi thought * tho fint 
bottle-song in the world, ' the old sets of A Coek^Laxrd Fu* Cadgie 
and Fee Uim^ Father, and, in yet another genre, O, Were Ify Love. 
Even in The Merry Muscm Bums, who wrote a particular class of 
song with admirable gust and spirit, does no better work than 
some of tho innominates— the poets of Erroch Brae and Joknie 
Scott and Jenny M^Crate, for example; while his redaction of 
EUibankt and EUibraet — (*an old free-spoken song which cele- 
brates this locality would be enough in itself to bring the poet 
twenty miles out of his way to see it ') — is in nowise superior to 
theoriginaL 
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the Burns of legend. The one is an effect of cer- 
tain long-lived, inexorable causes ; the other — that 
* formidable rival of the Almighty,' who, deriving 
from nobody, and appearing from nowhere, does in 
ten years the work of half-a-dozen centuries — is an 
impossible superstition, as it were a Scottish Mumbo- 
Jumbo. The one comes, naturally and inevitably, 
at the time appointed, to an appointed end ; but 
by no conceivable operation in the accomplishing of 
human destiny could the other have so much as begun 
to be. And, after all, however poignant the regret, 
and however wide-eyed and resentful the amaze 
ment of those who esteem a man's work on the 
same terms as they would a spider's, and value it 
in proportion as it does, or does not, come out of 
his own belly, enough remains to Burns to keep 
him easily first in the first flight of singers in the 
Vernacular, and to secure him, outside the Ver- 
nacular, the fame of an unique artist. I have said 
that, as I believe, his genius was at once imi- 
tative and emulous ; and, so far as the Vernacular 
Song is concerned, to turn the pages of our Third 
Volume is to see that, speaking broadly, his function 
was not origination but treatment, and that in 
treatment it is that the finer qualities of his en- 
dowment are best expressed and displayed. His 
measures are high-handed enough; but they are 
mostly justified. 1 He never boggles at appropriation,^ 

1 Not always. See Vol. iii. (p. 96 and Note) for an attempt to 
improve upon Ajton (or another), and ante (p. 42 and Note) for 
another to improve upon Carew. Both are failures ; but only 
one is in the Vernacular, and neither owns a Vernacular original. 

* Besides the folk-singers and the nameless lyrists of the 
song-books, he is found pilfering from Sedley, Garrick, Lloyd, 
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The T^TmUe 
lodowitlithe 
wUdb the elder nunsticl kv lagged H witliaL 
B«t it k « rigjbt Ijiical idem, and in the ka^'^im a 
Ijrical idea is a fong. Se thinla BoiBi; and joa 
hare bat to eoaqiaie the two aets to aee the diifier- 
enoe betweea waitrr and ymwrntpamn at a gianee. 
The oU, aqoalid, bnckatefing little eoaMdj of court- 
ihip: — 

' Pint we 11 buckle, then we 11 tdl. 
Let her lijrte and S3nia eone to • . . 
1 11 slip hame and waih mj liwty 

An' Ileal on linens fiur and dean, 
Sjne at the tryiting plaee we H meet, 
To do but what my dame hae done ': — 

lUmMj, FeifiUMm, ThtchM, Om«w, MayM^ Dodilaj, sad Sir 
BobertAjion (or another). See alao our Notes (YoLiii.) on Duneon 
Davimm, on LancUadp, CkmM ikeLamn, on Smeetai Mmy, on Tke 
Winter it i§ Past, on We*rt A* IToddin, to nama but theee; and* 
M a farther iUnatiatian of Uemetiiod, note tbat, aooQcdIng to Seotft 
Douglae (Kik aniuilaiion), the firat three lines of (M Fe Ife belong 
to 0I4 long Ne. l, the next five to Buraii and the Ual eig^t to 
old aoDg No. u. 
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giTM pUce to a thing to-dajr as comfort&ble to the 
ear and as telling to the heart u whea Bums vamped 
it front Ramsay's vamp from somebody unknown. 
What is further to note is that not all the latest 
ramp is Bums plm Ramsay plmi Innominate i. pliu 
JacoUte catchword ; inasmuch as the first line of 
Stausa II. is conveyed from an owlish lorer in Tit 
Tea-Tabk MuctUmy :— 

' Ye powers that predde over virtuous love.' 

Thus some solemn poetaster a good half-century at 
least ere Bums; and for over a hundred years 
'Ye powers that smile on virtuous love' has lived 
as pure Bums, and as pure Burns is now passed 
into the language. Yet, despite the pilferings and 
the hints, it were as idle to pretend that Somebody, 
as it stands, is not Bums, as it were foolish to assert 
that Bums would have written Somebody without a 
certain unknown ancestor. Another flash of illustra- 
tion comes from /f ffot^' For Our iZ^Ai/i/A't)!^; with 
its third stanza lifted clean from Mally SlemxH, and 
set in a jewel of Eurasian gold, especially contrived 
and chased to set it off and make the lyric best of 
it. A third example is found in A Red, Red Rote, 
which, as we have shown (iii. 143 and Note), is a 
mosaic of rather beggarly scraps of English verse : 
just as Jonaon's peerless Drink To Me Only With 
Thine Eyet is a mosaic contrived in scraps of 
conceited Greek prose. It is exquisitely done, of 
course; but, the beggarly scraps of verse away, 
could it ever have been done at all ? And Auld 
Lang Syne f It passes for pure Bums ; but was the 
phrase itself — the phrase which by his time had 
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tooted itself in the very vitals of the Veniicidir-' 
was the phrase itself, I say, not priceless to liim? 
Something or nothing may be due to Ramsay for 
his telling demonstration of the way in which it 
should nai be used as a refrain. But what of that 
older maker and the line which Bums himself 
thought worth repeating, and which the world re- 
joices, and will long rejoice, to repeat with Bums :— 

^ Should auld acquainlanee be/brgoi, 
An' never thocht upon ? ' 

Is there nothing of his cadence, no taste of his 
sentiment, no smack of his lyrical idea, no memcnry 
(to say the least) of his burden : — 

* On old long syne, my jo. 

On old long tyna. 
That thou canst never once reflect 
On old long syne ' : — 

in the later masterpiece ? To say ' No ' were surely 
to betray criticism. And Ay fVaukin, O — should 
we, could we ever, have had it, had there been 
nobody but Bums to start the tune and invent the 
lyrical idea ? 

*0, wat, wat, 

O, wat and weary ! 
Sleep I can get nane 

For thinkin o' my dearie. 

' A' the night I wake, 

A' the day I weary. 
Sleep I can get nane 
For thinkin o' my dearie.' 

Thus, it may be, some broken man, in hiding among 
the wet hags; some moss-trooper, drenched and 



roof. But to do so were simply to rejieat 
ographical and the Notes to our Third 
and in tliis place I shall be better employed 
g out that these double conceptions (so to 
lese achievements in lyrical collaboration, 
le most part the best known and the best 
Bums's songs^ and are, moreover, those 
jms's songs which show Burns the song- 
his finest. The truth is that he wrote two 
es : (l) the style of the Eighteenth Cen- 
f-Books,^ which is a bad one, and in which 



trained in it from the first. In early youth he carried 
Bong-book alK)ut with him — wore it in his breeches- 
3 speak. This was The Lfirk : ' Containing a Collec- 
e Four Hundred and Seventy Celebrated English and 
js. None of which are contain'd in the other Collec- 
3 same size, call'd Th^: Sitrcn and The Nujhtingalc. 
ious and Copious AlphabeCical Glossary for Exj)lain- 
ch words. London. Printed (1746) for John Osboni 
en Ball in Pater Noster Row.* 'Tis a fat little book, 
ifarious a collection of Restoration and — especially — 
ation songs as one could wish to have. Antiquated 
uibs; ballads, as Chevy Chacc^ with Gild€roiff the 
i SotdicTy and Katherijie Hayes; a number of in- 
pom D'Urfey's Pills; Scots folk-songs, like Toddlin 
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he could be as ▼ulgar, or as frigid, or as tune, at very 
mach smaller men; ^ and (8) the style of the Verna- 
cular Folk-Song, which he handled with that under- 
standing and that masterj of means and ends whidi 
stamp the artist. To consider his experiments in 
the first is to scrape acquaintance with Clmrmda^ 
Midress of My Soul, and Trnn Agaim, Thou Fair 
Eliza, and On A Bank of FUmen, and SemsUmBtw, 
How Ckarmimg, and Castle Gordon, and A Big-Belliei 
Bottle, and Stratkallans Lament, and Ramng Wimd$ 
Around Her Blowing, and How PleoMant the Banh, 
and A Rotebud By My Early fFatt^,* and many a thing 
besides, which, were it not known for the work of a 

wilderneM of oonunonplaoe ditUM About love and drink. On 
the whole, an interestinf oolleetion. Fuiioalarlj If joq take it 
M an element in the ednoation of the 1 jric Buna. 

1 Cf. Th^r anm9 of aweet MfrOe (V6L m. ^aa-Z mad Note), 
among other thinga : — 

* The ilave*! ipicy f oreaia and gold-bnhliling f oontaina 

Tho brave Caledonian riewa wi' diadain ; 
He wanders aa free aa the winds of hia moontaina, 
Save Love'i wUinff fetien—the ehalna o' hia Jean. 

Sudi aehieremenU in what Mr. Meredith ealla ' the Bathetic,' are 
le« infrequent in Bnxna than eoold be wished. 

* It is understood that ScoU Wha Hae ia an eanj in the 
Vemaeular (I gather, bj the wi^, that it ia one of tiia two or 
three pieces by ' the Immortal Exoiaeman nnrtmed ayont the 
Tweed' which are most popular in England). But, even so^ 
one has bat to contrast it with /t Tkert for Homut Poverty, 
to recognise that in the one the writer'a technioal and lyrical 
masterj is complete, while in the other it is merelj aflademio~ 
academic as the Ijrical and technical masterj of (saj) BuU 
Britannia, Now, la Tkert for Sonett Ponmiff ia oaiqni on 
a certain disreputable folk-song; while SooU Wha Hat is 
for all practical puxposes the work of an Eighteenth Centurj 
Scotsman writing in Kngliah, and now and then propitiaiting the 
fiery and watchful Genius of Caledonia b j fUfa^ a wmd as it 
is spelt in tho Vernacular. 
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poet, would long since have gone down into 

%Yke limbo that gapes for would-be art. In the 

other are all the little masterpieces by which Bums 

'^he lyrist is remembered. He had a lead in The 

Silver Tassie ^ and in Auld Lang Syne, in A Man *s a 

Idan and Duncan Davison , in A Waukrxfe Minnie 

mxkd Duncan Gray and Finlay, in / Hoe a Wife and 

It Was A' For Otir Righlfu* King and A Bed, Red 

Rose^ in Macphersofis Lament, and Ay Waukin, O, 

and Somebody, and Whistle and I HI Come to You — 

in all, or very nearly all, the numbers which make 

his lyrical bequest as it were a little park apart — 

an unique retreat of rocks and sylvan comers and 

heathy spaces, with an abundance of wildings, and 

here and there a hawthorn brake where, to a sound 

of running water, the Eternal Shepherd tells his 

tale — in the spacious and smiling demesne of 

English literature. And my contention — that it is 

to Bums the artist in folk-song that we must turn 

for thorough contentment — is proved to the hilt 

by those lyrics in the Vernacular for which, so far 

as we know, he found no hint elsewhere, and in 

which, so far as we know, he expressed himself 

and none besides. He had no suggestions, it seems 

(but I would not like to swear), no catchwords, no 

lyrical material for Tarn Glen and Of A' the Airts, 

for Willie Brewed and Bonie Doon, for Last May a 

Braw Wooer and O, WeH Thou in the Cauld Blast,^ 

^ ' The first four lines are old,' he says, ' the rest is mine.* And, 
in effect, the quatrain is unique in his work. 

' It is oddly and amusingly illustrative of Bums^s trick of 
mooaio that a line in this charming song . 

* The brightest jewel in my crown * ; — 
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and Mary Moritom — ^to name no more. Bat, if ihej 
be directly referable to nobody but himself, they 
feature his whole ancestry. They are folk-songi 
writ by a peasant of genius, who was a rare and 
special artist; and they show that the closer he 
cleaved to folk-models, and the fuller and stronger 
his possession by the folk-influence, the more of the 
immortal Bums is there to-day. 

Suggested or not, the songs of Bums were devised 
and written by a peasant, devising and writing for 
peasants. The emotions they deal withal are the 
simplest, the most elemental, in the human list, and 
are figured in a style so vivid and direct as to be 
classic in its kind. Romance there is none in them, 
for there was none in Bums ^ — ^'tis the sole point, 
perhaps, at which he was out of touch with the 
unrenowned generations whose flower and crown he 
was. But of reality, which could best and soonest 



* None, or lo little that if hii Jaoobitiaiii eeem romantie, it ii 
only by oontnut with the realities in which they oceor. The 
interent of even It Was A* For Our RiglOfu* Kifig is centred in 
the vamper's sympathy with, not the romantie sitnatioii : — 

' He tamed him rieht and round abont 
Upon the Irish shore,' etc. : — 

but with that living, breathing, palpitating 'aetoalitj' of senti- 
ment developed in both hero and heroine by the disastrous torn 
of oiroumstanoes :— 

' Now a* is done that man can do, 
And a* is done in vain ' : — 

and the position created by those cironmstaiioes at the end :— 

' But I hae parted from my love 
Never to meet again * : — 

which places this lyric somewhere near the very top of homely 
and familiar song. 



Au fond de leiir etemitt' ' : — 

s enough to keep them sweet while the Ver- 
r is read. They are for all, or nearly all, the 
t's trades and crafts : so that the gangrel 

shares them with the spinner at her wheel. 
Idler with the ploughman, the weaver with 
rdener and the tailor and the herd. Morals, 
^nces, needs, love and liquor, the rejoicing 

and unrest of youth, the placid content 
: — there is scarce anything he can endure 

is not brilliantly, and (above all) sincerely 
raciously, set forth in them. That old-world 
id, whose last and greatest expression was 

either has passed or is fast passing away, 
guage, manners, morals, ideals, religion, sub 

capacity, the theory and practice of life — in 
se the country of Burns has changed : in some, 
mged ' beyond report, thought, or belief.' But 
luch of her which was known to her poet is 
s still, and is with us in these songs. For 
id woman change not, but endure for ever : 
: what was truly said a thousand years ago 

home as truth to-dav. and will cro home as 
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him.^ Thej sre. art in their kind. And theie ii 
no reason whj this ' little Valclnsa fountain ' ahould 
lack pilgrims, or run dry, for centuries.^ 



IX 

I purpose to deal with the Dnmfries period with 
all possible brerity. The story is a story of de- 
cadence ; and, even if it were told in detail, 
would tell us nothing of Bums that we have not 
already heard or are not ail-too well prepared to 
learn. In a little town, where everybody's known 



1 ' Are you not quite vexed to think that theee men of genius, 
for such they oerUinly were, who oompoeed our fine Soottieh 
lyrics, should be unknown ? It has given me many a heartache' 
(R. B. to Thomson, 19th Norember 1794). And see his Jcmrwd 
for a more heart-felt reeogniiion stilL 

' They lived not long the limited life of Johnson's Mutioal 
Museum and Thomson's Scottish Airs, Thus, in a oolleetion of 
North of England chap-books (e. 1810-SO) which I owe to the kind- 
ness of the Earl of Crawford, I find at least two Boms 'Songsters' 
— {thoy are the same, but one is called *' The Ayrshire Bard's Song- 
ster,' the other something else) — both 'Printed by J. Marshall in 
the Old Fleshmarkct,* Newcastle. In a third — a miscellany, this 
one — is Scots Wha Hat, 'As sung by Mr. Braham at the Newcastle 
Theatre Royal ' (Carlyle thou^^t this famous lyric should be 'simg 
by the throat of the whirlwind ' ; but it had better luck than thai). 
The great Jew tenor further warbled a couple of stanzas of The 
Winter It is Past at a concert in the same city, when Miss Stephens 
was responsible for Charlie He 't 3fp DaHimg. In other chaps 
Bums is found rubbing shoulders with Moore and Campbell and 
Tom Dibdin, and a himdred others, among them Allan Ramsay. 
In these Of A^ the Airts is sandwiched between The Twopenny 
Postman and the Wedding at BaUyporten, whils SomAodp ia 
kept in countenance by Paddy Carey and Hie Woundsd Sumar. 
The most popular, perhaps, are Of A* the Airts, and Soots Wka 
Hoe, and WiUie Brev^d ; but On a Bank of Itowerg lacks not 
(ulmirers. 



everj'body, there is ever an infinite deal of 
::andal ; and Burns was too reckless and too con- 
licuous not to become a peculiar cock-shy for the 
land al mongers of Dumfries. In a little town, 
specially if it be a kind of provincial centre, there 
last of necessity be many people with not much to 
9 besides talking and drinking; and Bums was 
rer too careless of consequences, as well as ever too 
tsolute to make the most of the fleeting hour — it 
ay be, too, was by this time too princely and too 
ibitual a boon-companion — to refrain from drink 
id talk when drink and talk were to be had. In 
le sequel, also, it would seem that that old jealousy 

his betters (to use the ancient phrase) had come 
be a more disturbing influence than it had ever 
*en before. He knew, none better, that, however 
-illiantly the poet had succeeded, the man was 
t far a failure as an investment, that, with 'bad 
salth and a growing family, he had nothing to look 
»rward to but promotion in the Excise ; and his dis- 
>ntent with the practical outcome of his ambition 
id the working result of his fame was certainly not 
K>thed, and may very well have been exacerbated, 
Y his rather noisy sympathy with the leading 
rinciples of the French Revolution. He was too 
iarless and too proud to dissemble that sympathy, 
hich was presently (ITP^") to find expression in one 
r his most vigorous and telling lyrics ; he was, 
erhaps, too powerful a talker not to exaggerate its 
uality and volume; and, though it was common, 

1 the beginning at least, to many Scotsmen, its 
xpression got him, as was inevitable, into trouble 
1th his superiors, and in the long-run was pretty 
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certainly intensified, to the point at which resentment 
is translated into terms of indiscretion and impru- 
dence, by the reflection, whether just or not,^ that 
it had damaged his chances of promotion. That 
he fought against temptation is as plain as that 
he proved incapable of triumph, and that, as Carlyle 
has wisely and humanely noted, the best for him, 
certain necessary conditions being impossible, was 
to die. Syme,' who knew and loved him, said that he 
was ' burnt to a cinder ' ere Death took him ; we can 
see for ourselves that the Bums of the Kilmarnock 
Volume and the good things in the Museum had 



^ It seemi to hftve been unfiift. Pitt, though he loved the 
poetry of Banu, did nothing for him— was probably, indeed, too 
busy to think of doing anything onoe the page was read and the 
bottle done ; and Fox, to whom Bnms looked for advanoement, 
was over out of office, and eonld do nothing, even had he been 
minded to do something, which we are not told that he was. 
But the Bard had a sure stay in Qraham of Fintry ; and, though 
Glencaim was dead, and he was sometimes reprimanded {et pour 
eause\ there is no reason to believe that he would have missed 
preferment had he lived to be open to it. 

^ It has been said, I believe, that Syme's evidence ia worthless, 
inasmuch as it tends to discredit Bums. But one eye-witness, 
however dull and prejudiced (and Syme was neither one nor 
other), is worth a wilderness of sentimental historians ; and 8yme*s 
phrase, howbeit it is so picturesque that it conveys what is, 
perhaps, too violent an impression, probably means no more than 
that Bums had damaged himself with drink. That much Bums 
admitted time and again ; and Currie — who cannot but have got 
his information from Maxwell — remarks that for over a year 
before the end * there was an evident decline of our Poet's 
personal appearance, and, though his appetite continued imim- 
paired, he was himself sensible that his constitution was sinking.' 
It was all, the doctor thought, the effect of alcohol on a di£Bcult 
digestion and a sensitive nervous system; and, though he was 
something of a fanatic in this matter, I see no reason, as he was 
also on honest man, to question his diagnosis. 
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ceased to be some time before the end ; there is 
evidence that some time before the end he was 
neither a sober companion nor a self-respecting 
husband. And the reflection is not to be put by, 
tliat he left the world at the right moment for 
himself and for his fame. 

There is small doubt that the report of his mis- 
conduct was at best unkindly framed ; there is none 
that certain among his apologists have gone a very 
great deal too far in the opposite direction. We may 
credit Findlater, for instance, but Jt is impossible, 
having any knowledge of the roan, to believe in the 
kind of Exciseman-Saint of Gray : impeccable in all 
the relations of life and never the worse for liquor r 
even as it is impossible to believe in the bourgeiat 
Bums of the latest apotheosis. As Lockhart says, 
the truth lies somewhere between the two extremes ; 
and one is glad to agree with Lockhart. Even so, 
however, tradition, as reported hyfriendsand enemies 
alike, runs stronger in his disfavour than it does 
the other way.^ And, though we know that party 
feeling ran high in Dumfries, and that Bums — 
with his stiff* neck, and his notable distinction, 
and bis absolute gift of speech — did certainly damn 

> 'W« are lairing a Bubserlption (horriil word)'— (thus Sir 
Waltsr, to Horritt, 15tfa January 1814) — 'for & moDiunent to 
Burni, an honour long clelajed, p«rhapa till lonie parti of hU 
obaraoler ware forgotten hy thoae among whom he liTeil.' Thii 
wu written within twenty ye&n of Bonu'i death : when the 
grierwiDe of the Revolution was ioat in the sbadov out by the 
ttsmeniloiu preaencs of Napoleon. And, if it be urged that 
Bunui^B offending agun^t Torjiam muAt bava been rank indeed to 
be raoalled thu« bitterly and thua late, it may be retorted that by 
no pouibility can it have been an hoadrodth part ao indeoent aa 
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Unwelf in the ejet ct manj by what, in Ac 
drcumsUnceft, mutt hmve fcemed s suidclal inteiO' 
per&nce of feeling and expression, we Imow als^ 
that, once extremely popular, he was presently cxk^ 
by Dumfries society ; that after a time his reputi^^* 
tiou was an indifferent one on other counts thai^^ 
politics ; and that more than once — as in the casc^^ 
of Mrs. Riddell, and again, when he had to apologise 
for a toast no reasonable or well-bred man would 
have proposed in the presence of a King's officer, 
unless he were prepared to £sce the consequences — 
he behaved himself ill, according to the standard of 
good manners then and now. The explanation in 
these and other cases is that he was drunk ; and, as 
matter of fact, drink and disappointment were pretty 
certainly responsible between them for the mingled 
squalor and gloom and pathos of the end. There is 
nothing like liquor to make a strong man vain of his 
strength and jealous of his prerogative — even while 
it is stealing both away ; and there is nothing like 
disappointment to confirm such a man in a friend- 
ship for liquor. Last of all, there needs but little 
knowledge of character and life to see that to 
apologise for Bums is vain: that we must accept 
him frankly and without reserve for a peasant of 
genius perverted from his peasanthood, thrust into 
a place for which his peasanthood and his genius 

the conduct of the Parliamentary Whigs during the life and 
long after the death of Pitt. Of all men living Bumi was 
entitled to an opinion ; of all men living he had the best gift of 
expression. AVcll, he had his opinion, and he uaed his gift ; and 
Dumfries oould not forgive him. It is again a question of cir- 
cumstanoeti. Fox and the rest were honoured Members of His 
Majesty's Opposition. Bums was only an exoiseman. 
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ike unfitted him, denied a perfect opportunity, 
•nstrained to live his qualities into defects, and in 
e long-run beaten by a sterile and unnatural en- 
ronment. We cannot make bim other than he was^ 
id, especially, we cannot make him a man of our 
wn time : a man bom tame and civil and unexces- 
ve — 'he thaf died o* Wednesday,' and had obituary 
>tices in local prints. His elements are all- too gross, 
*e ail-too vigorous and turbulent for that. ' God 
ive mercy on me,' he once wrote of himself, ' a poor 
imned, incautious, duped, unfortunate fool ! the 
K)rt, the miserable victim of rebellious pride, hypo- 
londriac imaginations, agonising sensibility and 
sdlam passions.' Plainly he knew himself as his 
>ologists have never known him, nor will ever 
aow. 

That his intellectual and temperamental endow- 
ent was magnificent we know by the way in 
hich he affected his contemporaries, and through 
le terms in which some of them — Robertson, Heron, 
'ugald Stewart, and, especially, Maria Riddell — 
icorded their impression of him ; yet we know also 
lat, for all its magnificence, or, as I prefer to 
link, by reason of its magnificence, it could not 
ive him from defeat and shame. Where was the 
sion ? What was the secret of his fall ? Lord 
osebery, as I think, has hit the white in saying 
lat he was 'great in his strength and great in 
is weaknesses.' ^ His master-qualities, this critic 

^ I note with pleasure that Lord Rosebery knows too much of 
'e, and is too good a judge of evidence, to think of putting a 
)w complexion on the facts of these last, unhappj years. But 
IS he been explanatory enough ? What, after all, but failure is 
)6siblc for strength misplaced and misapplied ? 
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▼eiy justly note^ were ' inqaiimtioii and fjnpidiy*' 
But if I would add 'and character' — which, to be 
sure, is largely an effect of conditioni — how rnnft 
the conunentarynin? Thereis pride — thepiideol 
Lucifer : what did it tpare him in the end ? Theie 
is well-nigh the finest bnin conceivable ; yet ii 
there a certain curious intolerance of facta which 
obliges the owner of that brain, being a Government 
officer and seeing his sole future in promotioii, to 
flaunt a friendship with roaring Jacobins like Msx- 
well and Syme, and get himself nicknamed a * Son 
of Sedition/ and have it reported of him, rightly 
or noty that he has publicly avowed disloyalty at 
the local theatre.^ There is a passionate regard 
for women; with, as Sir Walter noted, a lack of 
chivalry which is attested by those lampoons on 
living Mrs. Riddell and on dead Mrs. Oswald. 
There is the strongest sense of fatherhood, with 
the tenderest concern for 'weans and wife'; and 
there is that resolve for pleasure which not even 
these uplifting influences can check. There is a 
noble generosity of heart and temper ; but there is 
so imperfect a sense of conduct, so practical and so 
habitual a faith in a certain theory : — 



^ I do not for an insUiit forget that here ii moire eiromnsliiiee: 
that he waa a true Briton at heart, and that in the hfginning his 
Jaoobinitm was chiefly, if not solely, an effect of sympathy with 
a tortured people. But there are wajrt and ways of favouring an 
unpopular cause; and Bums*s were alike defiant and unwise. 
Thus Maxwell was practically what most people then called a 
* murderer '—of the French King ; yet it was while, or soon after, 
the enormities of the Terror were at their worst, that he became 
a chief associate of Bums. To some this seems a 'noble im- 
prudence.' Was it not rather pure inoontinenoe of self ? 
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' The heart ay 's the part ay 
That maks us richt or wrang ' : — 

that in the end you have a broken reputation, and 
death at seven or eight and thirty, is the effect of 
a discrediting variety of causes. Taking the pre- 
cisian's point of view, one might describe so extra- 
ordinary a blend of differences as a bad, well- 
meaning man, and one might easily enough defend 
the description. But the precisian has naught to 
do at this grave-side ; and to roost of us now it is 
history that, while there was an infinite deal of the 
best sort of good in Burns, the bad in him, being 
largely compacted of such purely unessential defects 
sls arrogance, petulance, imprudence, and a turn for 
self-indulgence, this last exasperated by the condi- 
tions in which his lot was cast, was not of the worst 
kind after all. Yet the bad was bad enough 
to wreck the good. The little foxes were many 
and active and greedy enough to spoil a world 
of grapes. The strength was great, but the weak- 
nesses were greater ; for time and chance and 
necessity were ever developing the weaknesses at 
the same time that they were ever beating down 
the strength. That is the sole conclusion possible. 
And to the plea, that the story it rounds is very 
pitiful, there is this victorious answer: — that the 
Man had drunk his life to the lees, while the Poet 
had fulfilled himself to the accomplishing of a 
peculiar immortality ; so that to Bums Death came 
as a deliverer and a friend. 
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